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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


A FEW years ago such speeches as those in which the German 
An Imperial Emperor has lately thought fit to indulge on the 
Jingo. French frontier would have fluttered every 
Chancellerie in Europe, and have caused a panic 
on every Continental Stock Exchange. To-day, however, thanks 
to the improvement in the position of other Powers, they leave 
the world completely cold, and allowance is made for the 
nervous irritation of a Ruler whose State has become isolated as 
the result of its incessant efforts to isolate others. Nevertheless, 
the peculiar circumstances under which these outbursts occurred 
have not unnaturally attracted attention in countries on friendly 
terms with France, such as Italy and England. For ourselves 
they have a special interest, as there is reason to believe that we 
are on the eve of another desperate attempt by the German 
Emperor to regain control of British foreign policy, because he 
realises that unless the wire to London is working, it is impossible 
to “do business” in St. Petersburg—and German diplomacy 
collapses. Wilhelm II. had just returned from a lengthy sojourn 
in the Mediterranean, where, according to rumour, he had 
utilised his privileges as a British Admiral in order to learn all 
that was worth knowing about the British fleet. He had also 
visited—at his own invitation—his nominal Italian ally, with the 
object, it is understood, of discounting the rapprochement between 
Italy and France, which was about to be sealed on the coming 
visit of President Loubet. In toasting the King of Italy the 
German Emperor had gone out of his way to emphasise the 
solidarity and significance of the Triple Alliance, thus offering a 
curious contrast to the cavalier allusions which Count von Bilow 
VOL, XLII ; 34 
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was wont to make to Germany’s allies before there was any talk of a 
Franco-Italian entente. At the very first moment of setting foot 
on his own soil the German Emperor, in replying to an address of 
welcome at Karlsruhe, gratuitously referred to some of the cruel- 
lest reverses sustained by France in the Franco-German War, 
while the same speech contained an equally inopportune asser- 
tion tha. Germans would present a united front “if it should 
become necessary to intervene in Weltpolitik.” Two days later 
—on Sunday, May 1—the German Emperor attended the 
opening of the bridge across the Rhine at Mainz, where General 
von Budde, the Prussian Minister of Communications, pleasantly 
improved the occasion by declaring that it would be of the 
greatest importance in peace and war. It would establish a new 
and direct connection between the Maine, the Rhine, and the 
Saar, leading into Lorraine, which had hitherto been wanting. 
“Tf your Majesty,” continued the Minister of Communications, 
“ should call the German nation to arms, the new railway line 
will constitute a powerful instrument of war, to the importance 
of which Moltke first called attention. ... May this ‘ Kaiser 
Bridge’ promote the interests of our beloved German Fatherland 
in peace as well as in war.” To which the Emperor replied : 
“TI desire that this new bridge may in every respect fulfil the 
expectations which are entertained. My heartfelt wish is that 
peace, which is necessary for the further development of industry 
and commerce, may continue to be preserved. But I am con- 
vinced that this bridge, if it should be used for traffic of a more 
serious character, will entirely fulfil its purpose.” 


As the Times Paris correspondent observed in commenting 
on this amazing allusion to the supposed in- 
security of the relations between Germany and 
her Western neighbour, “there is io diplomatic 
incident of the remotest gravity pending between the two 
Powers,” nor is there any cloud “ discernible on the horizon of 
European politics.” Some days later the German Emperor 
followed up these truculent speeches by a perfervid appeal to 
German patriotism at Saarbrucken, when he again harped on the 
war of 1870, and described the terrible fate that would befall the 
imaginary aggressor “should Germany ever be disturbed by hostile 
violence.” Happily the French were able, owing to the immense 
improvement in the position of France—whose prestige may be 
said to have developed of late years in proportion as that of her 
neighbour has declined—to treat these utterances with unruffled 
calm, and to accept them as unwilling tributes to the diplomacy 
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which has effected the rapprochements with Italy and Great 
Britain. Some persons are inclined to believe that this rattling 
of swords was caused by the Kaiser’s anger at his failure to 
run across M. Loubet during his recent peregrination, as 
“a casual meeting” between the German Emperor and the 
French President was at one moment discussed in the German 
Press. Whatever the cause these speeches are understood to 
have aroused considerable resentment in Italy, where the Triple 
Alliance is no longer popular. The Italians have no inten- 
tion of allowing their temporary relationship to Germany to be 
exploited against France, with whom they are now on such good 
terms as to have reduced the Triplice almost toa nullity. In 
England this return of the Kaiser to his earlier style of oratory has 
caused unmixed astonishment. Happily we are net compro- 
mised by even a nominal alliance with Germany. It is one of 
the many perils we have escaped during recent years. 


Perhaps the most striking comment on the deterioration of 
Germany’s international position is to be found 
in a remarkable article in a recent issue of the 
Frankfiirter Zeitung (quoted by the Times Berlin 
correspondent on May 24), one of the few important news- 
papers in Germany with a soul to call its own. In discussing 
the scoldings which the semi-official organ of the German Foreign 
Office, the North German Gazette, had lately administered to the 
unofficial Press, whose “ jeremiads, devoid of all substance and 
foundation,” were calculated to expose the “ desperate plight” of 
German foreign policy, the more dispassionate Frankfort paper 
recognised that the word ‘ desperate” was unwarrantable, but 
it pointed out that undoubtedly times have changed since 
1870, and even since the conclusion of the Triple Alliance, when 
“ Russia was friendly, France isolated and powerless, England of 
little importance, the United States far distant, and Japan still 
farther.” Since then these various factors in the international 
situation have changed their character. Alliances and agree- 
ments are made by other Powers, while to-day Germany reposes 
upon the “crumbling” basis of the Triple Alliance. In the 
domain of foreign policy the three main achievements of the 
Wilhelmstrasse during this period have been, according to the 
Frankfiirter Zeitung, in the first place to excite the hatred of 
Russia by schemes in Asia Minor ; secondly, to excite the hatred 
of England by interfering in South African affairs; and thirdly, 
to arouse the distrust of the United States by attacking the 
Monroe Doctrine. In the judgment of the Frankfiirter Zeitung, 
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which is about as impartial an authority on such questions as can 
be found in Europe, the centre of gravity of Continental politics 
is unmistakably shifting from Berlin to Paris. France is 
recovering from the relapse during which Germany had tempor- 
arily held the intellectual supremacy on the Continent, and is 
returning to those conceptions of liberty and justice which had 
made her great, while on the other hand Germany’s position 
is indicated by the circumstance that her only friends in Europe 
are those two most reactionary forces, the Pope and the Sultan. 
This candid article thus concludes: “This retrograde move- 
ment, and not the decrepitude of the Triple Alliance, is the 
reason why we cannot look forward with confidence to the 
future.” 


It is highly important for unofficial England to appreciate the 
temper and policy of Germany at the present 


A Warning |. 
to Official time, because, as we have suggested on a previous 
England page, there is every reason to anticipate in the 


near future yet another effort by the German 
Government, whose persistence we cannot but admire, however 
contemptible may be its methods, to re-establish that quasi- 
suzerainty over British foreign policy which it exercised 
until a year ago. We have every desire to bury bygone 
controversies, and were we convinced that the official world 
could be trusted to stay awake, it would be unnecessary 
to revive this topic; but we cannot help fearing that as 
Downing Street remained the unquestioning victim of the 
Wilhelmstrasse for an entire generation—it is liable to relapse 
should the watchdogs of the Press at any moment relax their 
vigilance. At the present time it is being whispered in Germany 
that the King’s approaching visit to Kiel is to be made the 
occasion for a great international demonstration of the solidarity 
of Anglo-German interests. It is needless to say, in the light of 
our past experience, that the sole purpose of such a manifestation 
is not to improve the sentiment of Germany for England, which 
has been deliberately worked up by authority to the point 
necessary for the construction of a German navy, but with the 
Bismarckian object of making mischief between ourselves and 
other Powers, especially France, who would not unnaturally 
resent the Anglo-French Agreement being made a stepping-stone 
to an Anglo-German policy. That the British Sovereign, who 
has shown such signal statesmanship in our foreign affairs, would 
refuse to be a party to any such conspiracy, goes without 
saying ; nor do we believe that his Majesty’s Ministers, who in 
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spite of their appalling ignorance of the feelings of the Man in 
the Street must be aware that the Anglo-French understanding is 
one of their few popular assets, would consciously jeopardise that 
popularity by a deliberate revival of Anglo-Germanism, which 
would be intensely unpopular with the great mass of the British 
people. What we do fear, however, is that with their usual 
slackness, indifference and apathy, the Mandarins may be seduced 
into doing something of small importance in their eyes, but which 
would exactly serve the German object by arousing suspicions 
elsewhere. 


We are so fortunate as to be able to present our readers with 
an important article from the French standpoint 
upon the Anglo-French Agreement. It is from 
the pen of M. Paul Doumer, one of the most 
eminent of French statesmen. He has recently re-entered French 
politics aftcr a remarkable administration of Indo-China as 
Governor-General, and his re-election to the Presidency of the 
Budget Committee of the Chamber of Deputies marks his 
influence in home affairs. Indeed, it would be not inappropriate 
to compare his position to that of Lord Curzon. Both have 
served their country brilliantly abroad, and both are looked 
upon with interest, not untinged with anxiety by stay-at-home 
politicians, who view “outsiders” with suspicion. We saw, for 
example, the recent effort of the French Ministry to exclude 
M. Doumer from the Presidency of the Budget Committee 
which completely failed owing to a coalition of Moderates and 
Radicals, which secured him a large majority. He is one of the 
forces who have to be reckoned with in France, and it would not 
be surprising if before long he were found co-operating in a 
Rouvier-Etienne Administration. The paper he has written for 
the National Review will be read with deep interest in this 
country, and much of it will command general assent, e.g., his 
well-merited strictures on the Arbitration cranks and the Peace- 
mongers, who believe they are about to revolutionise human 
nature and to make water run up-hill. But the passages to 
which we would draw special attention are M. Doumer’s closing 
observations on the European situation created by the Anglo- 
French Agreement. Foreign policy cannot be conducted in 
water-tight compartments, though this elementary fact has never 
been grasped by the Yamen in Downing Street. The problem 
must be seen steadily and seen whole. France and England are 
not the only nations in the world, and what Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have to ask one another is, as to what is to be their 
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attitude towards third parties, and particularly towards those 
who threaten the peace of Europe in the future as much as 
they have disturbed it in the past. M. Doumer significantly 
suggests that England’s influence is to be thrown “in the 
right scale in the balance of power in Europe.” 


France cannot permit the equilibrium of Europe to be troubled once again to 
her own detriment. England, who has realised how much she lost in influence, 
n strength, and in wealth by certain concessions, appears, like ourselves, to 
appreciate the requirements of the present moment and of the near future. 
She is ready to range herself side by side with France against ambition. which 
will imperil the independence of nations and compromise the peace of the 


world for a long time to come. 

These are words to be taken to heart by the managers of our 
foreign policy. They should prevent any action at Kiel or else- 
where which will lead Powers like France, with whom we have 
common interests of defence, to believe that Albion is always 
“ perfide,” and cannot be trusted from one day to another. 


There is another all-important reason why we should leave 
The Germany to stew in her own juice, viz., that 
a she has ostentatiously embarked on a naval 
Cratiiiiiitien policy intended to bring her into conflict with 
‘ Great Britain at her own time. This will 
require exceedingly careful watching upon our part, and our 
counter-preparations can only be effectual provided our political 
relations are reduced toaminimum. We must all remain foujours 
cn vedette. It is something that the Germans are beginning 
to see that they have not only to deal with official England, 
whom they have always found it easy to bamboozle, but also 
with an unofficial England which is not quite so easily fooled. 
A recent article in the Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung, commenting 
on Mr. H. W. Wilson’s striking paper, “The Menace of the 
German Navy” in the May National Review, calls German 
attention to the fact : 


Public Opinion in England, which is gradually gaining a hearing through 
the Press, has so much to say, even on foreign affairs, that British official 
policy is largely dependent on this irregular factor. In the same measure 
that the House of Commons has lost in influence and standing, Public Opinion 
has gained in political power. Thus an incalculable element has forced its 
way into English foreign policy which other nations have to reckon with. 

The task of public opinion in persuading the British Govern- 
ment to take the measures needful to meet the devouring ambition 
of Germany should be alleviated by the recent development of 
the Defence Committee. The Government have formally 
announced the adoption of the suggestion of the Esher Com- 
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mittee that a small permanent Secretariat should be attached to 
the Defence Committee, and Sir George Clarke, the Military 
Member of the Esher Committee, has been appointed as the first 
Secretary of the Defence Committee. He will be assisted by 
an officer appointed by the Admiralty, another from the War 
Office, and third by Lord Kitchener on behalf of the Indian 
Army. The country is to be congratulated on this departure. 
We believe it would have been impossible to find either a military 
or a naval officer better fitted for the post. Not only has Sir George 
Clarke had wide official experience, because official experience is 
not always an unmixed blessing, but he has shown himself to be 
what is most uncommon, a real thinker on the higher problems 
of defence. He is a soldier with a naval mind. As soon as he 
finds himself installed in his new office, and begins to survey 
British interests from China to Peru, he cannot fail to be 
impressed by the feverish and frantic efforts, and the huge invest- 
ment which in spite of financial difficulties, Germany is devoting 
to Sea-power. He will also find that there is a literature of the 
movement preaching an Anglophobe_ gospel, showing that 
Germany is being deliberately educated to the policy of striking 
that blow at the heart of the British Empire against which the 
late Lord Salisbury warned the nation. We conceive that a 
Defence Committee which neglected this preponderant fact in our 
international situation would be perfectly useless, and therefore 
we shall expect as an immediate consequence of its being placed 
on « serious footing that the paper base at Rosyth will be converted 
into a nava' base, and that our squadrons will be redistributed 
to meet the changed conditions, 


The past month’s history of the Far Eastern War, which has 
been pregnant of fateful consequences, opened 
with the Russian repudiation of Mediation. The 
officious Press of Germany—for example the 
Stiddeutsche Reichskorrespondenz, which enjoys the 
confidence of Count von Bilow—had been assiduously dis- 
seminating the statement throughout April that Great Britain 
desired to mediate between Russia and Japan, and had even 
offered her services, but had met with a diplomatic rebuff. The 
object of these insinuations, which were emphasised by an 
impudent abuse of King Edward’s name, was on the one hand to 
irritate Russia against England, and on the other to exasperate 
Japan, whose ally was represented as going behind her back and 
taking action calculated to deprive her of the fruits of a victory 
which the Japanese people are convinced lies within their grasp. 


Russia 
and 
Mediation. 
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Happily this whole fabric of conjecture was crushed by the 
official Circular addressed by the Russian Government to Russian 
representatives abroad, which was. published in the Offcial 
Messenger of April 29. After referring to the action of the foreign 
Press “in circulating persistently rumours concerning intentions 
which have appeared on the part of some European Govern- 
ments to undertake friendly intervention with a view to the speedy 
termination of the Russo-Japanese conflict,” Russian diplo- 
matists were informed, “ You are empowered to deny this state- 
ment most categorically.” According to the Circular “ Russia 
did not want war,” and had done “everything within the limits 
of possibility . . . to solve the complications that had arisen in 
the Far East in a peaceful manner.” Then followed the familiar 
assertion, which has never impressed the world, that after “the 
treacherous surprise,” by Japan, “ which forced Russia to take up 
arms, no friendly mediation can evidently have any success.” 
Finally came this important declaration of Russian policy : 
“ Similarly, the Imperial Government will not admit the inter- 
vention of any Power whatsoever in the direct negotiations which 
will take place between Russia and Japan after the termination of 
the hostile operations in order to establish the conditions of 
peace.” This comprehensive statement has killed mediation 
rumours, and we trust that the German Press will abstain from 
exploiting the Royal visit to Kiel by reviving its ridiculous 
canards, Germany, as we know from Bismarck’s revelation of 
the “ Re-insurance” Treaty with Russia behind the back of the 
Triple Alliance, does not understand the obligations of an ally. 
England does. 


We pointed out last month that the naval superiority of Japan 
had secured for her the military initiative, and we 


a hazarded the prediction that the Army would be 
S "Y handled “with the same skill, daring, and cool- 
uccesses. 


ness” as the sister service. The world had been 
most wisely kept in the dark as to the Japanese plan of campaign 
and the veil was only lifted in the closing days of April, when 
skirmishes were reported on the banks of the Yalu, where the 
Russian and Japanese armies were massed in force on opposite 
sides of that river. On the last day of April General Kuroki, 
commanding the First Japanese Army, obtained leave to 
assault the main Russian position, which he felt confident of 
carrying, and as the result of a three days’ engagement the 
Russians were ejected from positions which had been carefully 
prepared for six weeks, with about 5000 casualties and the loss of 
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twenty-eight guns, at a cost of about a thousand men to the victori- 
ous Japanese. We have no space to describe the battle in detail ; 
moreover, full details are still wanting, but enough is known 
to have satisfied expert military opinion that Japan has 
achieved a military success of the highest order, and the 
ignorant contempt with which Continental soldiers affected 
to regard the “yellow dwarfs” is finally silenced. After the 
announcement of this success—which Mr. Valentine Chirol, in the 
very thoughtful paper he contributes to this number, describes as 
a landmark in human history—the veil was again dropped, and 
the military movements of Japan have since been jealously 
shrouded from the public gaze. They seem to have drawn an 
immense screen right across the Russian front, from behind which 
they are preparing to spring, but no one knows whether PortArthur 
or General Kuropatkin’s main army is their next objective. They 
seem to be in sufficient strength to achieve both these objects, but, 
on the other hand, if General Kuropatkin has mobility, and were 
Napoleonic, he ought to be able to fall upon one or other of the 
Japanese forces in overwhelming numbers. We must, however, 
leave all such speculation to the quidnuncs, and will content our- 
selves with warning our readers against accepting any “news” until 
it is officially confirmed from Tokyo. The Japanese seem to be 
masters of the military situation as of the naval situation, and at 
their own time they will strike, and we shall not have to wait long 
after they have struck to learn whether they have failed or suc- 
ceeded. 


The month that has been marked by brilliant military achieve- 
N ment has been disastrous to the Japanese Navy, 
aval : i. : 
Salle which has met with its first serious losses. If 
these had occurred at an earlier stage of the war, 
its whole course might have been different. In the words of 
Admiral Togo’s report “ This (May 15) has been a most unfortu- 
nate day for our navy. While the fleet was watching the enemy off 
Port Arthur, the Hatsuse struck an enemy’s mine. Her rudder 
was damaged, and she sent a message for a ship totow her. One 
was being sent when another message brought the lamentable 
report that the Hatsuse had struck another mine and had sunk 
immediately after.” Admiral Togo added that the loss must have 
been caused either by a mine or asubmarine, and that of her total 
complement of officers and men only 300 were saved. Thus in 
a dire moment Japan loses one of her four most modern vessels, 
and has now only the Mikasa, the Asahi, and the Shikishima, 
which are described as being of an improved Majestic class. 
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It is alsoa heavy blow to England and a cause of heartfelt sorrow 
which, we trust, has been conveyed to our valiant allies through 
the proper official channels. On the same day Admiral Togo had 
the further melancholy duty of reporting the loss of a cruiser, the 
Yoshina, which sank ina collision with the newly-acquired cruiser, 
the Kashuga, in a dense fog off the Shantung promontory, only 
go of her 360 officers and men being saved. There is also an 
allusion in the same report to “a third misfortune,” presumably 
referring to a torpedo-boat, though, if Russian accounts were 
to be believed, the Japanese have lost another battleship. Asa 
very small set off Russia has sacrificed one of the finest cruisers 
of her Vladivostock squadron, viz., the Bogatyr, which ran on the 
rocks and was blown up by the Russians. On the other hand, 
the Vladivostock squadron has succeeded in sinking a Japanese 
transport carrying troops, of whom eighty were drowned. 
It is not known how far the loss of the Hatsuse—which has 
started a discussion as to the practice of sowing the sea with 
mines—may affect Japan’s plan of campaign, though she is 
doubtless more determined than ever to reduce Port Arthur at 
any cost before the Baltic Fleet appears on the scenes. As we go 
to Press the investment of Port Arthur, both by sea and land, 
seems to be complete. The moral collapse of the Russian 
authorities is indicated by the infamous order of Admiral 
Alexeieff inviting the criminal scum of Sakhalin to enrol as 
volunteers against the Japanese. 


Some sensation has been caused throughout Europe by the 
sudden aemand of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 


panes ment upon the Delegations of the Austrian 
Hungarian ; ‘ 
and Hungarian Parliaments recently assembled 
Armaments. 


(May 15) at Budapest to consider the estimates 
for 1905. Instead of the expected request of from £600,000 to 
£800,000 towards the cost of renewing the Field Artillery, the 
Delegates were confronted by an extraordinary estimate of 
£3,666,000 for the Army and £3,112,00c for the Navy, but these 
sums, which are demanded for 1905, form only a part of the total 
additional expenditure on armaments proposed fo; the nex. ‘ew 
years, which amounts to £14,750,ooo—a large item fora prudent, 
pacific, and thrifty Government to spring on the taxpayers. Not 
less surprising than these figures, for which public opinion was 
totally unprepared, was the absence of all official explanation 
of this expansion. It was naturally imagined that Count 
Goluchowski, the Foreign Minister of the Dual Monarchy—who 
is not above making a sensational speech, as we know from his 
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famous flight on the “ American peril” some years ago, which is 
understood to have been prompted from Berlin—would have 
supplied the lacuna during his review of foreign affairs on the 
following day. But he contented himself with the usual opti- 
mistic platitudes, so popular in Vienna, on the international 
situation, and the explanation reputed to have been given by the 
Empero; Francis Joseph to one of the Delegates, Si vis pacem, 
para bellum, scarcely carries the matter any further, though it is 
suggested in well-informed quarters that the Government are 
simply taking advantage of the profound impression made by the 
military unpreparedness of Russia to make good their own 
deficiencies. We should be inclined to suggest that the Dual 
Monarchy is moved by the fear lest Russia should seek com- 
pensation for defeat and humiliation in the Far East by an 
aggressive policy in the Near East. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the chief cause of the encouragement which 
Russia’s Asian policy has consistently received from Berlin and 
Vienna is the belief that the Far East acts as a safety-valve to 
Europe. The German Emperor’s menacing speeches, already 
alluded to, though directed towards France, may also have been 
inspired by similar apprehensions as those which disturb the 
Dual Monarchy. 


It is perhaps not unnatural that the signature of the Anglo- 
French Agreement and the abundant manifesta- 


The Channel tions of goodwill on both sides of the Channel to 
Tunnel ra gas : ; 
ga which it has given rise, should have led to a 
Agitation. 


resuscitation of the abortive Channel Tunnel 
agitation which filled the magazines some years ago. Unless 
this movement is promptly nipped in the bud, it may lead to re- 
grettable misunderstandings. Already some eighty-five French 
Chambers of Commerce have passed resolutions calling on the 
French Government to take up the matter, and according to the 
latest bulletin of the Paris Chamber of Commerce (see Times 
Paris correspondence, May 24) an elaborate report by one of its 
members, M. Peltereau, has been adopted by that body. This 
report concludes as follows : 

Considering that the establishment of a railway between France and England 
appears feasible ; considering that this natural bond of union would be greatly 
to the economic interest of both countries ; considering that this great enter- 
prise, drawing still closer the ties of friendship between the two peoples, would 
become a work fruitful in good results for the peace and well-being of the 


world, expresses the hope that land communication by rail will be established 
across the Channel. 


We have not the space to examine these doubtful propositions 
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in detail, but we would earnestly beg our French friends not to 
press this project, because whatever support it may obtain from 
Englishmen commercially interested in the construction of a 
Channel Tunnel, it will never obtain the assent of this country. 
It is happily true that France is now regarded as a friendly 
Power by the British people, and long may she remain so ; 
but the moods of nations are changeable like the moods of 
individuals. In the days of Gambetta our mutual relations were 
highly satisfactory, but France was subsequently swept by a 
Clerical and Nationalist reaction, which on various occasions 
brought the two countries to the verge of war. The present 
Republican régime might in its turn be followed by a Chauvinist 
and clerical reaction, which would in no way be mitigated 
by the existence of a Channel Tunnel. On the contrary. 
Then again, while its economic advantages to the French 
manufacturer—who enjoys free access to British markets—are 
palpable, its disadvantages to the English producer, who is denied 
equality of opportunity in French markets, are no less obvious. 
But above all there is the military argument, which would have 
infinitely greater weight to-day than formerly, as the problems 
of National Defence are beginning to be seriously studied even 
by Ministers. England is an infinitely weaker land power than 
France. Our defence rests upon our sea power. It would 
therefore be madness for us to tamper with the integrity of this 
island by laying down a tube which might under certain con- 
tingencies play the part of the Trojan Horse. The effective 
public opinion of England is dead against the Channel Tunnel, 
as will be seen should the question ever enter practical politics. 


The preposterous embargo which the Pope seeks to impose 
upon the visits of Catholic Rulers to the King of 
Italy in the Italian capital has led to a rupture 
between the French Republic and the Vatican, 
which may have serious consequences for the latter. It will be 
remembered that in pursuance of that rapprochement at which 
French and Italian diplomacy have been sedulously working for 
the last two or three years, the King of Italy visited Paris last 
summer. This visit had necessarily to be returned by the French 
President unless the entente was to be abandoned. Accordingly 
M. Loubet went to Italy at the end of April on a visit to the 
Quirinal, receiving a great popular welcome in Rome and other 
Italian cities. This action was a “defiance” to the Vatican, 
which claims Rome as its temporal Empire, and shortly after the 
President’s return to Paris Monsignor Merry del Val, the State 
Secretary, addressed on behalf of Pius X. a strongly worded 


France and 
the Vatican. 
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protest to the French Government against the “ insult” inflicted 
on His Holiness by this recognition of the “ Usurper.” The 
French Government are understood to have decided to treat this 
document as on avenue. There the incident might have rested, 
were it not that the Vatican had thought fit to send copies of the 
Protest to other Catholic Rulers presumably to deter them from 
following M. Loubet’s initiative. One of these copies was put in 
the hands of M. Jaurés, the editor of the new French Socialist 
paper, L’Humanité, where it was published on May 17. General 
surprise was caused in diplomatic circles when it was discovered 
that a document, addressed to third parties, contained the 
undiplomatic not to say offensive observation that the Pope 
would have broken off diplomatic relations with France if he had 
not “ very urgent motives of a special order for not doing so.” 
This sentence did not appear in the French copy, and a storm of 
indignation arose throughout the country on its publication. 
M. Nisard, the French Ambassador to the Vatican, was instructed 
to ask for explanations of Monsignor Merry del Val, and these not 
proving satisfactory it was ultimately decided to recall him, the 
following communiqué being issued in Paris: “The Government, 
having acquired the certainty of the existence and the forwarding 
to foreign Governments of the Pontifical Note published on May 17 
by a Paris journal, have decided to recall their Ambassador to the 
Holy See.” There the matter rests for the moment, but it is not 
likely to remain there, 


As the action of the French Government is liable to be 
misunderstood in Conservative circles in this 
The French " . 
: country, we would advise those who wish to 
Standpoint. : " 
appreciate the present phase of the relations 
between France and the Vatican, to read the admirable article 
contributed by M. de Lanessan, to the Siécle (quoted in the Times 
Paris correspondence of May 24). The distinguished ex-Minister, 
who may be regarded as expressing the views of many reasonable 
Catholics and moderate Republicans, explains that on this occa- 
sion the question of form is merely a secondary consideration. 
It is the act itself of having addressed to France and to the other Powers 
the protest against the visit of M. Loubet to Rome that constitutes the offence 
to France. It originally dates from the day when the Vatican took diplomatic 
steps with the view of preventing the journey of the President of the Republic. 
Those steps amounted to interference on the part of the Papacy in the 
domestic and foreign policy of the French Republic. Consequently, even 
Pius X. were to sacrifice Cardinal Merry del Val to our diplomacy, it would 
change nothing in the situation created by the Pontifical Note, and the offence 
which has been committed against us would still remain in its entirety. 


M. Lanessan adds, what Englishmen should bear in mind, that 
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the present offence is all the more intolerable as the sequel to a 
long series of allocutions, letters and acts on the part of Pius X., 
“testifying to a firm resolve to mix himself up in our whole 
political life.” He has given encouragement to all the reactionary 
and ultramontane journals, and to all societies founded to evade 
the laws and defy the Government, as well as to every political 
group organised by the Reactionaries against the Republic at the 
municipal or parliamentary elections. The easy-going, educated 
Englishman, who is rather disposed to underrate Papal provo- 
cation in other countries, seeing that we have been fairly exempt 
from it for more than three hundred years, has no conception of 
the resentment caused to all liberal-minded Frenchmen by the 
ceaseless interference of Rome in the domestic affairs of France. 
In the words of M. Lanessan : 

It is known that in our country not a single event happens on which the 

Pope does not take the liberty of giving his opinion, as if he had made up his 
mind to take over the management of the Opposition to the Republic and to 
be the inspirer of our domestic policy. Finally, it is realised that in proceeding 
thus Pius X. only follows the example of his predecessors. He does so with 
the uncompromising spirit and brutality of Pius IX., instead of with the tact of 
Leo XIII. He is doing neither more nor less than both of them ; and this is 
so because the Papacy itself is more a Governmental than a religious 
organisation. 
It is not yet known what will be the political effect in France 
of this untimely challenge from Rome, which is welcomed 
as bringing grist to their mill by that great and growing Party 
who favour the separation of Church and State. The edge of 
French resentment is not abated by the knowledge that the 
present Pope acquired his position through the exercise of the 
Austrian veto against a “ French” Pope, which is said in some 
quarters to have been inspired by the German Emperor, who is 
notoriously assiduous in cultivating Pius X. 


Lord Curzon’s return from India on a short holiday, after five 
years of strenuous devotion to the Empire, is 


Pah interesting on other than personal grounds. 
soho Although he doubtless stood in urgent need of 


rest, it is probably not only the need for rest 
which has brought him Westwards at this particular moment. 
He may desire to study at first hand a very complicated 
political position. Indeed, according to the leading Indian 
paper, the Pioneer, his future movements will to some extent be 
guided by developments here : 

Lord Curzon has the keenest desire to return to the scene of his labours, 
but his personal wishes may have to give place to the exigencies of the 
political situation next September, and he would be the last man to create an 

wkward position for the Party which he aspires to lead eventually. 
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It is surely not extravagant of a statesman who has attained Lord 
Curzon’s great position at his early age to anticipate, in the fulness 
of time, the Unionist Premiership, and unless he committed 
political suicide by associating himself with the Free Food cabal 
(by whom he is vigorously claimed as a sympathiser) he ought 
to be as well in the running as any of his contemporaries. Accord- 
ing to the Spectator, Lord Curzon “ is one of the few politicians of 
importance who have taken no part in the fiscal controversy. Both 
sections of the Unionist Party regard him, therefore, with a certain 
proselytising curiosity.” As admirers of Lord Curzon’s splendid 
Indian record we frankly hope that he will come out at his own 
time on what we regard as the right side, i.c., our side, but we 
have such absolute cenfidence in the triumph of the cause of 
Imperial Preference as to regard no man,{ however brilliant, as 
indispensable. In any event, it is inconceivable that Lord Curzon 
should take refuge in the Dak Bungalow which the Premier 
erected at Sheffield as a half-way house where the weak-kneed 
might gird up their loins preparatory to the plunge into Preference. 
It is not a suitable resting-place for a Viceroy. 


It so happens that the Viceroy’s arrival in London synchronises 
Tibet with a crisis in Tibet, which completely vindicates 

; the wisdom of the policy with which he had un- 
successfully endeavoured to impregnate the Home Goverment, 
and which appears to have been rejected owing to the chronic 
inability of Cabinets to look disagreeable facts in the face. 
It is the old story of the overruling of the man on the spot, who 
has proposed a carefully thought-out and thorough-going policy 
by the Parliamentary Mandarin who believes that every difference 
can be split, and that any half-measure is as good as any whole 
measure. The Foreign Office took half-measures in Somaliland, 
in defiance of local advice, with the consequences familiar to 
all. Apparently the same course has been adopted in Tibet, 
where a situation has consequently been created not very 
dissimilar to that of Somaliland. Lord Curzon, whose peaceful 
régime of five years might surely have spared him the accusation 
of being “a prancing Pro-consul,” had reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that we could no longer afford to be trifled with by the 
theocracy of Tibet, which ever since 1890 has treated us with 
contumely and outrage, all the more as the Russian Government 
was establishing close and constant relations with the Dalai 
Lama.* In an exhaustive despatch to the Home Govern- 
ment, written in January 1903, Lord Curzon reviewed our 


* We would refer the reader to an excellent article, “Great Britain and 
Tibet,” by Mr. E. John Solano, in the May number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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relations with Tibet, and pronounced the situation to be “serious, 
unprecedented, and discreditable,” while the development of a 
rival hostile influence on the Indian border was “ pregnant with 
possibilities of mischief.” As our interests were “seriously 
imperilled,” we must take the initiative in breaking down “the 
wall of Tibetan impassivity and obstruction,” and he accordingly 
advocated the despatch of a political mission to Lhassa under 
military escort to settle “the entire question of our future rela- 
tions, commercial and otherwise, with Tibet,” and the appoint- 
ment of a permanent British resident at Lhassa, He warned the 
Home Government that failing these measures, “a serious danger 
will grow up in Tibet which may at no distant date attain to 
menacing proportions.” This carefully considered policy was 
discarded by the Home Government, and nothing was done, 
though ultimately his Majesty’s Ministers screwed themselves up 
to the compromise so dear to the British mind, and so infinitely 
costly to the British purse. Further outrages having been com- 
mitted by the Tibetans, in November 1903 Lord Curzon was 
allowed to despatch Colonel Younghusband on a mission under 
military escort, but it was not to go to Lhassa, the capital of the 
country, but was to halt at Gyangste, where it was apparently 
assumed that the Tibetans would come and negotiate. Mean- 
while the position had been complicated by a somewhat sharp 
exchange of views between the British and Russian Governments, 
as a result of which Lord Lansdowne proclaimed “ that British 
activity must always exceed that of Russia with respect to Tibet, 
where British interests were greater than Russian,” and that “ if 
they sent a mission or an expedition to Tibet, we should have to 
do the same, but in greater strength.” Russia, while denying that 
she contemplated asserting any form of Protectorate over Tibet, as 
Russian policy “ ne viserait pas le Thibet en aucun cas,” explained 
that she regarded that country “as a part of the Chinese Empire, 
in the integrity of which she took an interest.” The Russian 
Government would disapprove any disturbance of its status quo, 
which “ might oblige them to take measures elsewhere.” When 
finally the Younghusband mission was determined on Russia pro- 
tested, and Lord Lansdowne retorted by a general reference to the 
aggressiveness of Russia in other parts of the world. It is no fault 
of Colonel Younghusband, but of those who have sent him on a 
wild goose chase, and above all the Home Government, which has 
overruled the Indian Government, that the Mission has been a 
complete failure. Our handful of troops occupy a dangerous 
position in the heart of Tibet, where they are surrounded by an 
increasing hoard of infuriated natives against whom so far they 
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have manfully held their own, but their communications are 
threatened, and it is no easy matter to send reinforcements to the 
clouds. We have got to see this thing through, and to have a 
settlement with the Dalai Lama in his capital, but if we come out of 


this enterprise at the figure of the Somali estimates we may con- 
sider ourselves lucky. 


Almost exactly one year after his epoch-making speech o! 
M May 15, 1903, which opened the Fiscal Con- 

r. Cham- : , 

troversy, Mr. Chamberlain again (May 12, 1904) 

confronted a great Birmingham audience in order 
‘ to take stock of the political situation. As he 
reminded his hearers, he now addressed them as a private 
Member, enjoying “the greater freedom and less responsibility 
of that position,” which enabled him to express himself 
unreservedly, “and even to offer you a new unauthorised 
programme ’’—a phrase that recalled many memories, for it was 
not the first time that he had ventured “on these unruly seas,” 
and it was “a happy augury” that 
whereas once before, perhaps twice, I have placed before you a programme a 
little in advance of official opinion, and whereas on those occasions I have had 
to combat the indifference, even the opposition, of those whose minds move 
slowly, some of whom are opposing me now as they did twenty-five years ago 
—it is a happy augury that then, as I hope and believe, now . . . I had the 
support of the masses of the working classes in this country ; and I have lived 
to see those programmes, so startling in their day, carried substantially into 
effect without any of the evil consequences which my critics anticipated, and 
even with their demure acceptance. 
The speaker was not in the least cast down at being told on his 
recent return from a short holiday that his new unauthorised 
programme had been destroyed “by the overwhelming logic of 
the Free Food League, by the romantic arithmetic of the Cobden 
Club, and by the colossal imagination of the Radical Press.” The 
issue was too great to be disposed of ‘“ by the waving of old rags 
or the clattering of worn-out pans, . . The question will remain 
until it is no longer a question but a fact.” Let them look at 
the achievements of the past twelve months. One of the great 
political Parties in the State had already reached the point of 
condenining the present fiscal system, and had declared in favour 
of change. We were not going to “ remain for ever the football 
of foreign nations. We were not going to allow our competitors 
indefinitely to take advantage of our generosity, which they 
absolutely refuse to reciprocate.” The Unionist Party, almost 
unanimously in the House of Commons, and still more unani- 


mously outside, were pledged to recover the power of retaliation, 
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“the loss of which far-seeing Statesmen regretted fifty years ago, 
and the restoration of which has been desired by far-seeing 
Statesmen since, by none more than by the late Prime Minister 
(Lord Salisbury).” Then, again, the discussion had effected a 
salutary change abroad. “ What foreign nation now threatens 
to wreak its vengeance upon us because our children had chosen 
to give us a preference which they will not extend to strangers to 
the blood?” Mr. Chamberlain had, moreover, been informed 
that there had been a noticeable diminution of dumping, attri- 
butable to the fact that our foreign rivals deemed it prudent to 
send their surplus stock in other directions for the moment, rather 
than stimulate the British movement for Tariff Reform which 
excites their apprehension. 


But if the retrospect was encouraging, Reformers must not 
rest upon their oars. They had to appeal from 
The . ; gle. ' 

Sening Parliament, which was the nation’s executive, 
Election. to the makers of Parliament, i.e., the people at 
large. Mr. Chamberlain expressed regret that 
there was no form of referendum such as exists in the United 
States and Switzerland, which enables a policy to be submitted 
to the judgment of the nation on its own merits, independently 
of questions of persons and Party. He believed that if there 
could be a plebiscite on Fiscal Reform, a great majority would be 
cast in its favour. Under our system the General Election, 
“ which ought not to be delayed beyond a reasonable time,” 
would turn on a multiplicity of other issues, such as the Educa- 
tion Settlement, the Chinese Labour Ordinance and the Licensing 
Bill. The Unionist Party had enjoyed a long spell of power, 
and the present Government’s tenure of office had been full and 
fruitful in every department of State and policy. We must 
possess our souls in patience, and be prepared for the opposition 
at the polls of all who had been offended by any form of 
Ministerial activity. In other words, we might have to wait for 
a second General Election to carry the unauthorised programme. 
“ But although that may be the case, although there may be some 
delay, | am not certain that the great issues will not be hastened 
by a change of scenes, a change of actors, by putting on a new 
piece which will not last long, and which will soon be hissed off the 
stage.” Meanwhile we should gain nothing by shirking the great 
Imperial issue, and whatever might be said by timid people who 
were always thinking as to how the cat was going to jump, the 
fact remained that the turn-over of votes at the By-Elections 
since May 15 last year, had been considerably less on the 
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average than in the previous period. Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
out, in words which it may be hoped will be taken to heart by 
pusillanimous Parliamentarians, that the most striking Unionist 
successes had been won by candidates “ who had dared to call 
their souls their own, who had supported with all their might and 
wholeheartedly the policy in which they believed.” 

Victories in politics are like victories in war, they are won by enthusiasm, 
they are lost by timidity. It is not, after all, a good policy—to say nothing at 
all about morality—it is not a good policy to sit upon a fence. Now, I say, at 
the next election, whatever its result is to be, let us hold our banner high and 
we shall have plenty who will come to the standard. Let us fight, if we must 
fight, for something worth fighting for. After all, I do not much like the 
modern political nomenclature and I will not use it, and I will say that I hold, 
I believe, that those who adopt the Cromwellian motto, and put “ Thoreugh” 
as their guiding motto, that they will be much more likely to be successful 
than those who are half-hearted, weak-kneed, and trying to catch a breeze that 
will never come. 


The last part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, which was devoted 
A Challenge toa tuna the case for ag Prefer- 
in ence, was as stirring as any of his splendid 

O t orations last year. In spite of the strength of his 
a feelings and the provocation of his assailants, 
there is never a touch of acrimony or pettiness in his utterances, 
He at any rate succeeds in keeping the discussion on the lofty 
level of the Glasgow speech. It is ten thousand pities that his 
opponents are unable to follow his inspiring example. They seem 
determined however to degrade the controversy by sordid appeals 
to prejudice, and by vulgar personalities. When we find men of 
the calibre of Lord Rosebery brandishing the big and little loaf, 
and Lord Goschen talking claptrap about “ gambling with the 
food of the people,” we may ask ourselves “ what are British 
potitics coming to?’’ Mr. Chamberlain reminded his hearers 
that the Colonies had decided, with wonderful unanimity con- 
sidering their varying circumstances and conditions, that 
Imperial Consolidation could best be approached on the com- 
mercial side. They had already made concessions as an earnest 
of their faith, and were prepared with further concessions in 
order to secure “a self-sustaining Empire interchanging its 
products more freely, strengthening by ties of interest the sym- 
pathies which already exist, and paving the way for the consum- 
mation, the highest ideal to which a nation can reach of evolving 
from this loose assemblage of several States a great Imperial 
organisation preserving for all its members their local in- 
dependence, but one ayainst all the world when the interests 
or the honour of any of those members are attacked.” 
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Now “how are we to deal with a situation so pregnant with 
our fate, with the fate of the British race?” He felt almost in 
despair when he found imperially-minded statesmen such as the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Lord Goschen, and Mr. 
Asquith “treating the offer of the Colonies—and offer it is— 
as though it did not exist, minimising its importance, doubling 
its good faith,” and going about “assuring their countrymen that 
the Colonies will do nothing for them, will give them nothing 
worthy of their acceptance, and, on the other hand, will demand 
from them sacrifices which they cannot afford to make.” Now 
he made a public appeal to these statesmen. In his judgment 
the evidence as to the feeling of the Colonies was unmistakable, 
but it had evidently not convinced his opponents. 

I ask them to take the opportunity of some public utterance to say definitely 
what will convince them, to say what assurance either from the Government 
or the Legislature, or from individuals in the Colonies, will assure them our 
children across the seas are earnestly and unselfishly desirous of closer union, 
are willing, in order to secure it, to meet us at least half-way, to give us at 
least as much as they ask from us in return. What proof do they want, and 
will they say that if that proof, any reasonable proof that they can ask, is 
afforded them, they will then give a favourable consideration to those proposals 
of mine for preferential and mutual trade within the Empire, and will they 
authorise the Government of the day, I care not whether it is Radical or 
Unionist—will they authorise the Government of the day to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Colonies in order to secure this object? If they will not do so, 
how do they expect these people to believe in them? If they will, then it will 
be our duty to secure the proof and the evidence which they ask. 

He believed that they could secure any reasonable evidence 
that man could ask, but if they failed, then he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
would be obliged to admit that “I have misunderstood the feel- 
ings of the Colonies, that I have over-estimated their patriotism,”’ 
and, “sorrowfully to confess this dream of my life of a great 
Imperial Union must be claimed as a dream, never to be accom- 
plished.” But, he added: 

I am not hopeless, but I wait for the reply. I ask Imperially-minded men 
to meet me in an Imperial spirit ; for remember, if indeed it be the fact that 
these proposals cannot be accomplished, there is no alternative ; these states- 
men to whom I have referred have proposed none, they cannot propose any, 
they have no feasible plan, because no other plan will have the colonial 
support. 


While Mr. Chamberlain, as ever, laid chief stress on the 
Tit for Tat Imperial aspect of the Fiscal Question, he did 
sn the not ignore the insular case for reform. ‘The dis- 
cussion of the abstract merits of Free Trade and 

Garman. Protection was irrelevant, as these issues were 
dead and buried. We had never had Free Trade, and did not 
require Protection in the ordinary sense of the term. That is to 
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say, we had no intention of fostering industries which were not 
suited to this country. But we were confronted in the first place 
by the necessity of raising a great revenue by taxation. ‘ Well, 
I want to raise that revenue as far as possible from the pockets 
of the foreigner. 1 think it is absolutely clear and provable that 
the duties upon imports which are levied by protected countries 
are largely paid by ourselves and other producers. I do not 
object to that; but let there be a little give and take.” Then 
followed this suggestive sentence: “I have to pay for an 
advantage to the German Empire. I should like the German Empite 
to pay a little to me.” This doctrine will be specially welcome to 
the readers of this Review, who have had it dinned into them 
with almost wearisome reiteration that the most effective way of 
meeting the German naval menace, which under the present 
one-sided arrangement is largely financed by the British 
producer, is to take some toll of the German producer by means 
of import duties as his contribution towards the cost of the 
British navy. As we have continually stated in these pages, and 
we have lately received letters from Germany testifying to the 
soundness of the view, as soon as the German taxpayer realises 
that two can play at his present game, and that he can be 
compelled to contribute to our Exchequer as we are now com- 
pelled by his taxation of our trade to contribute to the German 
Exchequer, it will cease to be his interest to force the pace of 
naval construction. There is no more popular or impressive 
aspect of Tariff Reform than this necessity of taxing the foreigner 
who taxes us, and we earnestly hope that the Compatriots’ Club 
will follow Mr. Chamberlain’s example, and make it a cardinal 
feature of their propaganda. 


After pointing out that under a more scientific system of 
taxation, the trade of the whole Empire might 

Toro 4, stimulated, and the employment of our home 
Bogey- population increased, Mr. Chamberlain glanced 
at the comparative decline of our foreign trade, the full sig- 
nificance of which was concealed by the increase in our Colonial 
trade ; but we could only ensure the latter from similar decay by 
some system of mutual Preference. Finally he dealt with the 
grosser misrepresentations of his opponents, who endeavoured to 
frighten the agricultural labourer by telling him that Colonial 
Preference meant starvation, while the artisan was in his turn to 
be terrified “by the bogey of German misery and French oppres- 
sion.” The speaker had spent the greater part of his life in 
promoting what is called Social Reform, with the object of raising 
the condition of the working classes, and in these efforts he had 
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received but little sympathy from those who now represented him 
as “desirous of filling the rich man’s purse and emptying the 
poor man’s pocket.” Surely his record might shield him from 
the charge of advocating a policy “ which could possibly add to 
the burdens of the poor classes of the community.” And even if 
he were false to his former principles, and was endeavouring 
in his old age to undo the work of his youth, he asked his 
audience : 

Do you suppose that men like Mr. Charles Booth, for instance, who has 
devoted a considerable fortune to investigating the condition of the poorest of 
the people with a view to relieving it, do you suppose that men like Mr. Mosely, 
who has shown himself a devoted friend of the working classes, do you sup- 
pose that they would preach my nefarious projects, do you think they would 
join with me, heartily as they do, in pressing upon the working classes what 
we believe will be the greatest benefit we have yet conferred upon them? 


Now, assuming that the differential duties which were a necessity 
in order to secure Colonial Preference, were paid entirely by the 
consumer, it was a part of the same policy that there should 
be “an equivalent decrease of taxation ...on some other 
article of necessity and consumption.” 


My opponents cannot get out of this. They pretend, indeed, that bread 
and tea stand on totally different footings. That is a false argument ; because 
every man knows there is no family, however poor, that does not drink tea as 
well as eat bread, and, if you can only take off from the cost of their tea or 
their sugar, as the case may be, the same amount that you put on to the cost 
of their bread, there is not a man or a woman or a child among them who will 
be any the worse at the end of the week or the end of the year. 


Mr. Chamberlain ended with an eloquent appeal to the people 
of Birmingham to support this unauthorised programme as they 
had supported other unauthorised programmes, and he called 
upon the metropolis of the Midlands to constitute itself the pioneer 
in the cause of Imperial Consolidation. 


Those who make a bugbear of over-legislation should 
The rejoice at the present reckless waste of Parlia- 
Sestigieacin mentary time. Not only is all business arranged 
ry - : ” 

RN to suit the convenience of the “ week-enders, 
who appear nowadays to be the greatest power 

in the State, but at short intervals the House of Commons 
takes long holidays. The Session is already far advanced 
without serious progress having been made with any Minis- 
terial measure except the Finance Bill, which has been skil- 
fully piloted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. None of 
the other Ministerial Bills have yet reached the Committee 
stage, and nothing more has been heard of the Aliens Bill, which 
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in view of former experiences should serve as a warning to its 
supporters, The most conspicuous achievement of the past 
month was the three days’ debate on the Second Reading 
of the Licensing Bill, which improves on acquaintance. Contrary 
to the prognostications of the Opposition the discussion 
ended in a crushing victory for the Government by the wholly 
unexpected majority of 157 (353 to 196). Otherwise the House 
of Commons seems to have been largely engaged in debating 
academic Resolutions, when not absorbed in pitiful personalities. 
That it should be “ Parliamentary” to impute corrupt conduct 
to Mr. Austen Chamberlain in connection with the Tobacco 
Duties is perhaps not to be wondered at considering that it is 
also “ Parliamentary” to accuse his father of cowardice on the 
Fiscal Question, as was done during the debate on the famous 
“ Black” Motion, another of the lethal weapons from which 
the Ministers were to receive their quietus. This Motion ran 
as follows : 

To call attention to the declaration of certain Ministers that the Government 
is opposed to any tax upon food ; and to move that this House, believing that 
the protective taxation of food would be burdensome to the people and injuri- 
ous to the Empire, welcomes the declarations of certain Ministers that the 
Government is opposed to such taxation. 

Mr. Chamberlain had desired to propose the following explicit 
Amendment: 

Line 1, leave out from “ That” to end, and add “ This House, taking note of 
the opinion expressed by the Prime Minister in favour of a change in our fisca 
policy and of his declaration that such a change cannot advantageously be 
undertaken in the present Parliament, expresses its continued confidence in bis 
Majesty’s Government.” 

But the House of Commons funks serious issues, so to save the 
wobblers Mr. Balfour intervened with a “ Sheffield ”” Amendment, 
couched as follows : 

This House considers it unnecessary to discuss the question of fiscal reform 
and the declaration of the Prime Minister at Sheffield on Oct. 1, 1903, in 
regard to which his Majesty’s Government have announced that no proposals 
will be laid before the present Parliament; and, expressing its continued 


confidence in the present Administration, desires to proceed with the business 
proposed in the gracious Speech from the Throne. 


Rules of Procedure apparently prevented either the Balfour or 
the Chamberlain Amendment from being voted on, and a 
heated discussion terminated with the rejection of Mr. Black’s 
Motion by the substantial majority of 55—viz., 306 to 251. 
As Tariff Reformers we have no fault to find with a decision 
which shows that the House of Commons is being gradually 
educated up to the level of the country. 
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However badly politicians may behave to one another during 
Th their lifetime, they are generous to those beyond 
e ; : ; 
Salisbu the reach of calumny or praise. Parliament is 

a 
Siiceahed at its best when honouring departed statesmen. 
On May 17 both Houses turned aside for a brief 
moment from their daily routine to render homage to the late 
Lord Salisbury, a formal Motion being moved that a monument 
be erected in Westminster Abbey “to the memory of the late 
Right Honourable the Marquess of Salisbury, with an inscription 
expressive of the high sense entertained by the House of his rare 
and splendid gifts, and of his devoted labours in Parliament and 
in great Offices of State.” In commending this Resolution to the 
House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne pointed out that similar 
honour had been done to the late Lord Beaconsfield on the 
Motion of Mr. Gladstone, and to Mr. Gladstone on the Motion of 
Mr. Balfour. Lord Salisbury had spent no less than fifty years 
in Parliament, during twenty of which he had been a Minister of 
the Crown. For thirteen years he was Prime Minister and 
Leader of the House of Lords, and during eleven of those years 
he combined the burden of Premiership with that of the Foreign 
Secretaryship —“a double burden which I venture to think no 
mortal shoulders could bear for long with impunity.” During 


his great career “there was no single chapter that was idle or 
unprofitable.” 


In public life he was conspicuous and distinguished among his peers. He 
was a great master of language, but he never condescended to the arts of the 
demagogue. He never was content with a mere forensic triumph, but he 
compelled the attention of those who listened to him not by studied effects or 
by elaborate ornaments of style, but by the spontaneous expression of a 
powerful and original eloquence. I am bound to add that you will find that 
same style, with all its faults and all its merits, in the despatches which he has 
left behind him, and even in those official minutes which, as his successor, it 
has been my good fortune to read. 


As Lord Salisbury’s successor at the Foreign Office, Lord 
Lansdowne was able to declare that : 

If at the present moment we stand high amongst the Powers, if our word is 
respected, if our goodwill is desired, it is surely because Lord Salisbury laid 
deep and strong the foundation of that international reputation of which he 
was a faithful and jealous guardian. 

The Motion was seconded by Lord Spencer, the Leader of the 
Opposition, who dwelt on Lord Salisbury’s “singular disregard 
of the commonplace” which marked him out among other men, 
and occasionally “startled both friends and adversaries alike.” 
But the quality in Lord Salisbury which most attracted Lord 
Spencer, as being “of the utmost importance in a great states- 
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man,” was “his stern loyalty to what was done in Parliament.” 
He never used his great power in the Upper House, where he 
was always powerful, to upset any policy, however much he 
might have opposed it, “ when it was once clear that Parliament 


was carrying out the determined wishes of the people of this 
country.” 


By far the most interesting tribute to Lord Salisbury was that 
,. of Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons. The 

Mr. Balfour’s : : 
Tribute. present Premier does not always shine on cere- 
monial occasions, but for once he spoke from his 
heart, and made a delightful speech. He emphasised his own 
debt to his uncle by remarking, “I do not think I should ever 
have been a member of this House had it not been for Lord 
Salisbury’s advice and influence,” a part which did not make it 
easier for him to speak with “that impartiality of spirit” which 
the occasion required. Then, again, the late Premier was not 
one of those men who could be classified, as he did not fall 
within “the ordinary categories of description and criticism,” 
and what also made a character-sketch in his case infinitely 

difficult was “his natural reticence.” 

1 have never known him to speak of himself. He seldom, even in practical 
life, gave a reason for or against any course of action which went beyond the 
actual needs of the moment ; and where other men revealed themselves in easy 
generalities, he was apt to illuminate the subject with, but to shroud himself 
behind, some brilliant epigram. 

He possessed another peculiarity which made him almost 
unintelligible to other men, viz., “a certain self-contained sim- 
plicity.” He was entirely without the dramatic instinct of Lord 
Beaconsfield or the popular qualities of Mr. Gladstone. “ For 
good or for evil—and I do not say that it was wholly for good— 
he was completely indifferent to popular applause, or to applause 
of any kind, popular or otherwise.” After referring to Lord 
Salisbury’s career in the House of Commons, when “ by dint of 
sheer debating ability” he had won his way to the very forefront 
of Parliamentary statesmen, to be “ immediately carried away by 
what he regarded as an unhappy accident: of birth to another 
place,” Mr. Balfour pointed to the compensation gained by the 
country in this transition as without it 
it would have been quite impossible for him to have been Foreign Minister 
through all the long and troubled years during which he directed our foreign 


policy ; for that laborious department can never be filled again, in my judg- 
ment, by any man who does his work both in his office and in this House. 


In Mr. Balfour’s opinion it was impossible to form a fair or 
full judgment of the foreign policy of any statesman until the 
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secret documents upon which alone a serious judgment can be 
based have become public property, and it was not until con- 
temporary controversies have lost all living interest that the 
world will be able to judge “how great was the part played by 
Lord Salisbury . . . in the foreign history of this country.” The 
Motion was appropriately seconded by the titular leader of the 
Opposition, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who does better in 
occasional speeches than during political debates. Perhaps the 
most eloquent tribute to Lord Salisbury’s patriotism was the 
opposition of Mr. Redmond, the Nationalist Leader, chiefly on 
the ground that the late Premier was supposed to have compared 
the Irish to Hottentots | Colonel Saunderson happily intervened 
with a reminder that besides Nationalist Ireland there was 
another Ireland where Lord Salisbury’s memory is held in deep 
reverence, viz., loyal Ireland. The Resolution was carried unani- 
mously in both Houses. 


We think we may congratulate ourselves and our readers upon 


rite ‘ Ste 
“Constructive “2¥ing tempted Free Importers to fair argument 


Economics.’ 


, through the medium of our highly intelligent 
contemporary, the Westminster Gazette. The only 


real argument against Mr. Chamberlain hitherto had been what 
Mr. Winston Churchill repeats and Lord Hugh Cecil believes— 
that Protectionists have hoofs! That Cobdenite orthodoxy 
should even consent to enter into reasonable discussion with the 
fiscal heretics, who comprise the vast majority of civilised man- 
kind, and a substantial majority of the Anglo-Saxon community, 
is an almost startling proof of progress. We published in our 
last issue, in the form of a Special Supplement,* Mr. Garvin's 
complete demonstration of the theory of industrial and Imperial 
development miscalled Protection—for the only real “ Pro- 
tectionists”” in this country are the Cobdenites, who wish to 
continue “ protecting ” the interests of the foreigner. We chal- 
lenged the principal organs of out-of-date economics to answer 
the argument if they could, but, so far as we have observed, the 
Standard, the Daily Chronicle, the Daily News, the Spectator, the 
Manchester Guardian, and the Glasgow Herald have maintained a 
significant silence. They have not cared to enter the lists. Only 
the Westminster Gazette has responded,t and with a moderation 
we are delighted to acknowledge, but when we read its defence 

* See National Review, May 1904, “The Principles of Constructive 
Economics,” by J. L. Garvin. 


t+ See Westminster Gazette, May 7, “ Mr. Chamberlain’s Revised Platform” 
(being a review of our Special Supplement). 


Asa 
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of the existing régime, we understand the silence of the others. 
All the serious arguments upon which the author of “ Constructive 
Economics” built up his case are allowed to go by default. Mr. 
Garvin showed that our commercial and maritime supremacy 
must ultimately pass away under the system of “ Free Imports.” 
The critic of the Westminster Gazette does not apparently deny the 
approach of a fact which would mean the ultimate loss of sea- 
power and the fall of the Empire. It is not pretended that 
Cobdenism offers any hope for the maintenance of our Imperial 
position. Upon the contrary, Mr. Leonard Courtney’s favourite 
doctrine of scientific surrender is practically repeated when we 
are told that we cannot make the same progress as rivals with a 
vastly larger population. Exactly; that, as we have again and 
again insisted, is the fundamental contention of constructive 
Imperialism. We must prevent the balance of population from 
turning against us to an extent which would make hopeless in 
the long run all attempts on our part to compete for trade, to hold 
the sea, and to maintain an Empire. Canada knows that 
Preference would increase her population ; Australia and South 
Africa know equally well that it would direct the irrigating stream 
of emigration to British land. By reflex action every single 
transaction in our over-sea trade must help to develop either 
Imperial territory or foreign territory. To an immense extent 
the power to choose which territory shall be developed lies in 
ourown hands. Can there be any doubt as to how we should use 
it? Cobdenism has peopled the United States. Preference would 
people the Empire. That is the argument to which Free 
Importers have never attempted the shadow of an answer. 


With the best will in the world, we are sure, to be lucid, our 
critic in the Westminster Gazette becomes dis- 
hevelled in dealing with all that part of our 
Supplement which he was unable to ignore. 
We have pointed out that figures, which are invaluable in print, 
are unintelligible in speeches. Every sincere and experienced 
controversialist upon either side will admit this to be true. To 
suggest on this account that Tariff Reformers have dropped figures 
is pure puerility, unworthy of the columns of our contemporary, 
which is consistently sensible, though frequently mistaken. 
Incidentally, however, two or three figures were conspicuously 
introduced into Mr. Garvin’s Supplement because of their 
extreme significance. They related to imports. They showed 
that free imports do not necessarily mean the largest imports, 
just as they are far from meaning the best imports. As our 


Distracted 
Economics. 
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Supplement pointed out, our chief protected rivals are pro- 
gressing more rapidly than we are, not only in exports and 
internal production, but likewise in imports, and in the total 
volume of their external commerce. Our sea-power could not 
survive an indefinite continuance of that tendency. But again, 
the expert of the Westminster Gazette can neither deny the facts 
or suggest a remedy. ‘Take the case of cotton, where it is now 
conceded that free imports alone cannot give us a sufficient 
supply of the raw material, and that nothing but Imperial 
development can. Lancashire has in truth knocked the bottom 
out of Manchesterism by demanding Imperial development in 
the interests of her textile trade. But this is another issue of 
which our Cobdenite apologist fights shy. He does not attempt 
to grapple with the fact that foreign protected Powers have 
built their systems upon the basis of free raw material. They 
have restrained free foreign manufactured imports, but in con- 
sequence they have largely increased their raw imports, their 
total trade, their home manufacture, and their general prosperity. 
To suggest that you cannot check foreign competition without 
diminishing trade is, of course, merely absurd, and shows an 
astounding ignorance of “figures.” Germany, for instance, 
checked British competition by the tariff of 1879. Did she 
diminish her total imports in consequence ? Here are the figures, 
given partly from the sacred pages of the Inquiry Blue Book 
(page 7), and partly from the German Statistisches Fahrbuch : 


GERMAN IMPORTS, 1880-1902. 


Imports of manufactured goods. Other Imports. 

1880 see £ 39,000,000 — £ 102,000,000 

1902 — 55,000,000 exe 235,000,000 
+ 16,000,000 + 133,000,000 


We trust that the Iestminster Gazette likes the demonstration. 
If restraining German competition has anything like the same 
parallel effect in this country, we ought to do extremely well as 
soon as we have reformed our fiscal system. 


The Compatriots’ Club, whose birth we have already chronicled, 
-promises to play a valuable part in educating 


The bli bone! : I ‘al -piliti 
Compatriots’ PUDS Opinion in our Imperial responsil ilities. 
P The lectures held under its auspices during the 
Lectures. 


past month have been a conspicuous success, 
both on account of their intrinsic merits and owing to the large 
and appreciative audiences they attracted. On May 5 Dr. 
Cunningham, of Trinity College, Cambridge, our leading eco- 
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nomic historian, opened the seriesjwith a brilliant contribution 
on “Present Economic Conditions,” surveying the changes of 
the last fifty years, and discussing the proposition whether, even 
if it had been wise to dispense with an economic policy in 1846, 
it was not necessary now, in the new conditions that had arisen, 
to have a wise economic policy for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the Empire. This new policy should not only look 
at Great Britain, but also take into account the resources 
of all parts of the Empire. Modern science recognised that 
different methods should be adopted in different parts of the 
Empire according to the stages of economic development 
that had been reached—a view of the functions of Govern- 
ment entirely in accordance with the doctrines of Adam Smith, 
On May 12 Sir Vincent Caillard read a thoughtful and elaborate 
paper on “Imperial Preference and the Cost of Food,” con- 
clusively disposing of the only serious point which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opponents have attempted to make, viz., that Preference 
means dear food. On May 19 Professor Ashley, of Birmingham 
University, concluded the May lectures by an illuminating paper 
on “ Political Economy and the Tariff Problem,” emphasising 
the extremely conservative and unconstructive character. of 
British economics during the last thirty years, while foreign 
economists, especially the Germans, had developed in various 
directions. The reasonings of the last generation were not to be 
regarded as false, but simply as insufficient of themselves, without 
a great deal of historical and statistical investigation, to justify a 
positive conclusion as to future policy. ‘The lecturer anticipated 
that his academic colleagues would ultimately abandon the vain 
task of universal protest, and give their assistance in the practical 
work of a reasonable opportunism. Needless to say, the so-called 
Free Trade Press has paid these lectures the high compliment of 
boycotting them. 


The case for an inquiry into the administration of the Chantrey 
Bequest for which Lord Lytton proposes to 


7 move in Parliament, and which he explains in 
Chantrey ‘ ' nn 
this number of the National Review, is so cogent 
Bequest. 


that we imagine the Government.will grant the 
demand. The facts are fairly simple. Sir Francis Chantrey left a 
sum of money producing from two thousand to three thousand 
a year to be invested by the Council of the Royal Academy in 
forming a collection, to quote the words of the testator, of ““ Works 
of Fine Art of the highest merit in painting and sculpture that can 
be obtained,” executed in Great Britain by English or foreign 
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artists, whether living or dead. During a quarter of a century’s 
administration “of this Trust, the feeling has steadily grown 
outside the charmed circle of the Royal Academy that the wishes 
of Sir Francis Chantrey have not been loyally observed. In plain 
language a National bequest has been diverted to the advantage 
of an artistic clique, with the result that instead of the first-rate 
collection contemplated by Sir Francis Chantrey, we have a 
second or third-rate collection of steadily deteriorating value. 
The case is pertinently put by Mr. D.S. MacColl (who has been the 
ringleader of the agitation for inquiry in the Saturday Review) in 
the form of certain questions. He asks us to imagine the Trustees 
in the witness-box, and obliged to answer the question : 

Are or are not Stevens, Madox-Brown, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, 

Cecil Lawson, Dalou, Legros, Fantin-Latour, Whistler, Matthew Maris, 
among the most eminent artists who worked in Great Britain from the time of 
Chantrey’s Will till the present? It is inconceivable that they should answer 
“No.” And suppose them asked: Were Joseph Clark, Val Prinsep, Walter 
Hunt, W. Small, P. H. Calderon, A. Hacker, G. Cockram, L. Rivers, H. S. 
Hopwood, Mildred Butler, Lucy Kemp-Welsh, A. Glendenning, jun., J. Young 
Hunter, Charles Maundrell, to name only a few whose names figure in the 
Chantrey catalogue, among the most eminent artists whose works could be 
obtained during this period, it is inconceivable that the answer should be 
“Yes.” 
The administrators of the Chantrey Trust, have preferred to buy 
the works of the latter group of artists rather than those of the 
former group. It will be interesting to learn their defence, as 
hitherto they have preserved a silence more dignified than con- 
vincing. 


We feel sure that our readers will join us in wishing hearty 
,,:._» success to the interesting experiment which the 

The Times iain 
Saperimeet. Times proposes to initiate on the 24th of June, 
from which date it will be possible to obtain by 
pre-payment the three hundred copies which our leading journal 
publishes per annum for the modest sum of £3, a gain of 23 per 
cent. on the present price. The Times is no ordinary newspaper, 
it isa national institution, and any change in its habits is of general 
interest. That it should be able to preserve its pre-eminence in 
the face of modern competition is a remarkable indication of its 
power and resources, and that it may be able to maintain its 
unique reputation is the earnest wish of every Englishman who 
wishes well to his country. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that the continued prosperity of the Times is a British interest. 
By the world at large the Times is still regarded as the voice of 
England, and upon international affairs its prestige stands 
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as high as in the palmiest days of Delane. Only those who use 
itas a reference library, can appreciate the truth of the saying 
that each number is “ the history of the world for one day.” That 
the Times remains fully up to date is shown by its record during 
the Far Eastern War. Take for instance the enterprising 
arrangement for the despatch of wireless messages, or the 
admirable criticism of its military correspondent, or finally the 
balanced judgment of its leaders (¢.g., that of May 12 on “the 
Yellow Peril”), discussing the political and international aspects 
of the struggle. We can detect no signs of decay, though our 
great contemporary has reached the advanced age of 119 years. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT 


In France, as in England, the series of Conventions signed 
on April 8 last by the two Governments has received general 
approval. The visits of King Edward to Paris and Monsieur 
Loubet to London created a favourable atmosphere, and 
prepared public opinion to give a cordial welcome to any 
arrangement bearing witness to the good relations existing 
between the two peoples. In France it was perhaps rather the 
outward and visible sign of an understanding than the actual 
terms and details of the understanding itself which was most 
approved. Only those who are specially interested in foreign 
and colonial affairs went so far as to study the text of the 
documents ; the general public did not follow their example. A 
closer acquaintance with the new Agreement has almost invari- 
ably led to the conclusion that Frenchmen could not declare 
themselves altogether satisfied with what they had obtained. I 
have been told that English experts on this question are of the 
opposite opinion, and that they maintain that a careful com- 
parison of the concessions made and the benefits received shows 
that France has had the best of the bargain. It is probable that 
every agreement voluntarily entered into by two countries, 
where both of the contracting parties have had to give way on 
many points, has been followed by similar regrets and reserva- 
tions, We naturally attach more importance to the sacrifices 
which we make to others than to those which others make to us, 


I 


What is called the Anglo-French Agreement comprises three 
distinct instruments, which have nothing in common except the 
day of their signature. 

The first of these instruments alone has the form of a regular 
Convention requiring the formal approval of Parliament, in France 
at any rate. Each of the two others comprises mutual declara- 
tions on the part of the Governments of France and Great Britain, 
which constitute solemn and binding engagements. The object 
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of the convention is to put an end once for all to the diffi- 
culties which have arisen from time to time, in connection with 
the ancient privileges of the French fishermen of Newfoundland. 
The disputes and misunderstandings which occurred continually 
in the course of the last century were due to no provocation on 
the part of the French Government. The English, on their 
part, desired nothing better than duly to observe privileges 
which through their long standing and for a hundred other reasons 
were rendered worthy of respect. But there were other factors 
in the problem ; the Colonial population and the local Parlia- 
ment were more troublesome to the Home Government than 
200,000,000 of men in India. To satisfy their demands Con- 
gresses were summoned and Arbitration Conferences were held 
before the days of the Hague. Learned discussions arose upon 
the question whether the lobster was a fish. Queen Anne and 
Louis XIV. had forgotten to settle this question when arranging 
the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. In virtue of the Convention 
of April 8, 1904, France renounces her privileges in Newfound- 
land. These privileges, if I am not mistaken, were the last rem- 
nant of the Treaty of Utrecht, which laid down the law for Europe 
during three-quarters of a century, and for the fishermen of the 
French shore during 200 years. The Chancelleries of Europe 
will miss it sadly, and so will the French fishermen. They 
cannot see that the strips of territory ceded to us by Great 
Britain in Africa offer them an adequate compensation. They 
demand that at least the Treaty shall formally recognise their 
right to procure bait, without which the right of fishing is 
an empty word. It is probable that such claims will be 
recognised, if only to avoid the possibility of two more centuries 
of wrangling and disputes in Newfoundland. Be that as it may, 
whether it be revised or not, the Convention of April 8, 1904, 
will not revolutionise the world, and will not eclipse in history 
the defunct Treaty of 1713. 

It is not this Convention which can lend any great significance 
to the Anglo-French Agreement, and still less is it the 
arrangement which relates to Siam, to Madagascar, and to the 
New Hebrides. So far as Siam is concerned it might be thought 
at first sight that the declaration of the French and British 
Governments says nothing new. It simply confirms the Conven- 
tion of January 15, 1896, signed by Lord Salisbury and Monsieur 
de Courcel. But when diplomacy speaks, even if at times she 
says nothing, she at least means to say something. In the 
present case that something appears to be a new limitation to 
the disadvantage of France. Was there not, perhaps, a wish to 
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exclude the possible activity of France from points where it 
might have been exerted to her advantage in a conflict with Siam ? 
In that case we may probably congratulate ourselves that the 
language of the document is not more explicit. In Madagascar 
we had exercised our incontrovertible right of sovereignty, 
won by conquest and annexation, by including the Island 
in the French Customs Union. The British Government pro- 
tested. It has now abandoned its claims in this matter in order 
to promote an understanding with regard to jurisdiction and 
postal service in Zanzibar. The Government of the Republic 
has taken note of this ; and we, for our part, have done likewise, 
without any emotion, on either side of the Channel. We read 
with equal composure in the third protocol of the third arrange- 
ment that the two Governments will some day do something in 
the New Hebrides. What that something may be is at present 
unknown ; but for the sake of precaution it is declared in advance 
that there will be no interference with the political status quo. 
We might, perhaps, have expected that a careful study of the 
possibilities of the case would have led to some agreement with 
regard to the solution of the problem. But it was necessary to 
give the arrangement an appearance of some solidity, and if every- 
thing superfluous were to be omitted from diplomatic documents 
they would certainly look far too unsubstantial. 

The fact is that in the new Anglo-French understanding there 
is only one part which is of real interest—it is what we may call 
the parallel agreement which applies at one and the same time 
to Egypt and to Morocco. To forestall any misapprehension 
let us hasten to state that France has not given Egypt to England, 
nor has England given Morocco to France. Egypt is no 
longer a French possession, and Morocco does not belong to 
England ; better founded proprietary rights are necessary for 
the making of presents. But we waive our right to oppose 
England in her present action in Egypt, and England, on her 
part, will raise no difficulties with regard to our future action in 
Morocco, The influence of France has been so deeply impressed 
upon the land of the Pharaohs that her rights there are admitted 
by all, and that the justice of her claims cannot be disputed. 
She has expended in Egypt her science, her blood, and her 
treasure. More than any one else she has contributed to recall 
to life the past of ancient Egypt. The Suez Canal is her work. 
She is the first creditor of the Egyptian Government. One hour 
of forgetfulness twenty years ago cannot efface the efforts of a 
century. Great Britain, the actual mistress of Egypt, which is 
in her military occupation, finds herself face to face with the 
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claims of France in that country. In the name of formal and 
repeated engagements France demanded the evacuation of 
Egyptian territory. By invoking her own indefeasible rights 
she prevented Great Britain from making free use of the wealth 
of Egypt. 

In virtue of the new arrangement France renounces this policy, 
and, in the language of the Agreement, will no longer oppose the 
action of England in this country. On the other hand the British 
Government recognises the exceptional position of France in 
Morocco, and undertakes not to interfere with her action there. 
Great Britain gives us a free hand in Morocco, as we give her a 
free hand in Egypt. That is the root of the matter, cleared from 
all the refinements and reservations of diplomacy. Which of the 
two contracting parties has gained most by this arrangement ? 
Much might be said on both sides of this question, for the 
balance in which political concessions are weighed is not suf- 
ficiently accurate or delicate. If we admit that France receives 
more than she concedes, it may be pointed out on the other 
hand that she has given a draft payable at sight, and has received 
one which cannot be cashed until it matures, which it will do in 
the near future, I allow, but at a date which is not yet certain. 
The future alone can decide the question of profit and loss. The 
chorus of approval with which the settlement has been greeted 
by English politicians at any rate shows the importance which is 


attached in London to the concessions obtained from France in 
regard to Egypt. 


II 

The conclusion of a Convention, the signature of documents, 
and the announcement of mutual engagements is no new 
departure in the history of the relations between England and 
France. During the last twenty years the archives of the two 
countries have been enriched with the texts of numerous treaties, 
long or short, insignificant or of great importance, of momentary or 
of lasting effect. A full list of them would occupy several pages of 
this Review. Africa has been parcelled out from North to South 
and from East to West ; frontiers have been traced in all parts of 
the continent by instruments of this nature. Similarly there are 
many questions of territorial rights, of zones of action, and of 
spheres of influence, in Eastern Asia. The Conventions thus 
made were frequently of considerable interest ; they were fol- 
lowed by important consequences, and in this respect were in no 
way inferior to that which we have just made, or to those which 
we may make in the future. They bear witness to the great 
desire of both countries to arrive at some settlement with regard 
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to their mutual differences, which were sometimes of a serious 
nature. The Conventions of 1887 and 1888, relating to the New 
Hebrides, the Leeward Islands, and the Somali Coast, are not 
forgotten. Those of 1889, 1890, and 1891, by which the frontiers 
of the French and English possessions in Western and in 
Central Africa were delimited, and by which their respective 
spheres of influence were defined, are still within our recollection. 
The years 1893 and 1896 saw the settlement of the important 
questions of the Upper Mekong and of Siam. The questions of 
Tunis, of Dahomey, of the Ivory Coast, and of the Soudan, 
the delimitation of the frontiers in Central and Northern Africa, 
brought about new and important arrangements between the two 
countries in the years 1897, 1898, and 1899. On the present 
occasion, instead of signing Conventions and Declarations 
in succession, according as the questions were ripe for settle- 
ment, it was decided to wait until all could be dated on the same 
day. A group of three such documents has been presented, one 
of which, at least, is only there to swell the number. But the actual 
facts were of secondary importance ; it was the impression to be 
produced to which the greatest significance was attached, and in 
politics impressions often count for much. The Governments 
of France and England have profoundly impressed public 
opinion; that was what they desired, and they have achieved 
their object. 

The settlement of April 8 may therefore, especially in what 
it emphasises, be regarded as the inauguration of a newera. It 
affirms the existence of friendly relations between the two 
countries and shows that both alike are desirous to arrive at an 
understanding, and to put an end to the differences which unavoid- 
ably arise from the defence of their respective interests. It is the 
outward and visible sign and the first product of the entente 
cordiale. England and France, in fact, are now under a new 
régime, in which the significant features are good feeling and 
harmony, to which the name of “entente cordiale” has been 
applied. Very well then. Success to the entente cordiale! In 
France we are most anxious to be on the best of term with our 
excellent neighbours across the Channel, and to see the develop- 
ment of sincere and cordial goodwill on both sides. The new 
regime has none but supporters. 

But what then was the old regime? Was it really so different 
from the new one as we are inclined to think in our anxiety to 
enhance the merits of the latter? We were at peace, and we 
should soon have had peace for a full century. Without the 
assistance of any Treaty of Arbitration we have managed to settle 
our differences in a peaceful manner. Let us hope that arbi- 
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tration will be as successful as diplomacy has been, That is the 
best we can hope for; more successful it certainly will not 
be. We were at peace then, and our personal relations were 
becoming closer from day to day. The number of English 
travellers who visited France every year was enormous and was 
increasing steadily from season to season. What we call “export” 
in the interior, that is to say, what our merchants and indus- 
trialists sold to English buyers who came to Paris, was continually 
growing without pause or fluctuation. It is impossible to trans- 
late this trade into figures, for there are neither Bureaux of Statis- 
tics nor Customs returns by which it can be checked. The 
amount of our official exports to England is, however, well 
known ; of those goods, that is, which are forwarded with all due 
formalities, certificates of origin, bills of lading, and the like. In 
these we have a barometer by which the state of our commercial 
relations can be exactly measured. Under the old régime, now 
despised and condemned, this barometer rose steadily ; it showed 
a marked tendency to remain at “set fair.” Notwo nations have 
ever been able to point to better commercial relations ; no people 
has ever had better customers than the English have proved to 
the French. The truth of this may easily be proved. Forty 
years ago, in 1861, our exports to England amounted to some 
£20,000,000, Ten years later they had reached £32,000,000, In 
1881 they were £36,000,000. The sum of £40,000,000 was passed 
in 1891, and in 1901 the amount was £48,000,000, The year 
1902 shows no falling off in this respect, for our exports to Eng- 
land during that period were more than £51,000,000, It will 
readily be seen that during the last forty years progress has been 
rapid and continuous, The best that we can hope is that the same 
will be true of the future, that the increase will be no less remark- 
able, no less steady, and that the extente cordiale will be as favour- 
able to our commercial relations as was the old régime: more 
favourable it could scarcely be. 

Such is the wish which I heard discreetly expressed by a 
French man of business, at the great banquet given in Paris 
last year to the representatives of the City of London, 
Monsieur Trouillot, the French Minister of Commerce, who 
presided, in an excellent speech applauded the entente cordiale 
as it deserved, and quoted some of the figures relating to the 
commerce between France and England which I have mentioned 
above. A Parisian merchant, a man whose natural sympathies 
as well as his interests made him a friend of England, and who 
had joined in applauding the speech of the Minister but had since _ 
been reflecting upon the eloquence of men and the eloquence of © 
figures, went up to Monsieur Trouillot after dinner and said :— 
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“ You are quite right. The English are our best customers and 
we must remain on good terms with them.” 

“TI knew that we were all agreed on that point,” replied 
Monsieur Trouillot. 

“And how our exports have increased during the last few 
years!” 

“ Indeed, it is beyond belief.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the merchant began again :— 

“You are quite sure, I suppose, that the entente cordiale will 
not spoil all that for us ? For in that case, you know, we should 
have preferred the old state of things, which had no name, but 
was not bad all the same.” 


The Minister was somewhat disconcerted and the conversation 
came to an end. 


The fact is that our merchants are of the same race as Moliére’s 

Chrysale, who says :— 

* Je vis de bonne soupe, et non de beau langage.” 

(Fine words are a very excellent thing, but they must not be 
allowed to spoil the soup.) The English and French have made 
very good soup together of late years. Our household will 
certainly not be more successful, if henceforward, while speaking 
honied words and employing flowery language, we “ let the joint 
be burnt or put too much salt in the pot.” The satisfaction of 
material interests is a point worthy of consideration in interna- 
tional relations, and so far as that is concerned, there was no fault 
to find with the status quo ante between England and France. 

But what of other questions ? What of politics? it may be 
asked. Is it really true that the political relations of the two 
countries were of a hostile character ? If so, that hostility was 
certainly intermittent, for every year, and sometimes more than 
once in the course of the same year, arrangements were arrived 
at with perfect cordiality. At the moment of our most serious 
differences no one in France was anxious for war, indeed, no one 
ever seriously thought of it. The very idea of such a thing 
appeared monstrous and impossible, and, whatever may be said, 
I feel certain that similar sentiments prevailed in the United 
Kingdom ; the threats which were uttered contained a large 
element of bluff. Moreover,a war between France and England 
would not only be a crime against civilisation, it would also be an 
absurdity. 

France has no means of transporting her troops across the 
Channel, and England could not land an army on the coasts of 
France, without its being immediately driven into the sea. Our 
superiority on land is overwhelming and incontestable, while on 
sea the superiority of England is equally great. The French 
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armies would remain in France, the English fleet would keep 
the seas; it would be the old story of the battle between the 
elephant and the whale. The English warships could, of course, 
bombard our shore batteries, which with their modern equipment 
would be little the worse. The batteries would reply to the 
fire of the ships, but the latter would probably remain at such 
a distance that few shots would tell. Duels between ships 
and attacks by torpedo-boats and submarines would also, no 
doubt, form part of the programme. France’s maritime com- 
merce would suffer, but English sea-borne trade would not 
escape without loss, and there would be third parties ready to 
profit at the expense of both. We could only attack England 
abroad, and the wounds which the English are in a position 
to inflict on France would be no more than skin deep. There 
is no fear of death from trifles of this nature, and a nation 
does not admit itself vanquished without more serious cause, 
Even if the inhabitants of both sides of the Channel had 
no other reason to agree together, they would find themselves, 
then, obliged to do so by the mere fact that it is impossible 
for them to fight. It would seem that they have long ago 
realised this, and have made up their minds to live in peace 
and friendship. 

It is pointed out, however, that in the past there kave been 
differences, even conflicts, between the two peoples. This is 
undeniable, and there will be others in the future. Our interests 
touch at so many points on the earth’s surface that they are bound 
to diverge at times, and there must be occasional quarrels where 
our two frontiers meet. No two nations in the world have 
so many points of friction, but similar situations are to be found 
in the case of individuals who happen to live side by side in 
town or country. Disputes may easily arise in such cases but 
they do not necessarily lead to fighting and, if people are sensible, 
they can readily be settled without recourse to such extreme 
measures. There have been unfortunate incidents and ruffled 
feelings in the past history of Anglo-French relations, but we 
have not gone to war about them, and we shall not do so in the 
future. There were times when both of us were nervous and ill- 
tempered, and the party which was in the wrong yielded with a 
bad grace. We shall assuredly act in the future as we have done 
in the past, for we cannot act otherwise ; but we shall bring to 
bear upon our differences the soothing influence of good humour 
and friendly feeling, and when we yield we shall yield gracefully. 
This is the sum and substance of the entente cordiale, if it is limited 
to the mutual relations of the two nations; it is not of a nature 
to revolutionise the world. 
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France and England, however, are not the only nations in the 
world, and it may be asked whether their agreement will not 
have consequences for others—whether there has not been some 
change in the international situation. The European policy of 
France is well known. With but slight variations it has 
remained the same for the last thirty years, and the alliance with 
Russia did no more than consolidate it. It is pre-eminently a 
pacific policy, and the restoration of our power has contributed 
in no small degree to the maintenance of the peace of the 
world, Unless France is strong there is no true balance of power 
on the Continent. In this connection I must express my 
surprise at the language which I frequently hear since my return 
from Asia. It would seem that during the thirty years of peace 
through which Europe has just passed the policy of the nations 
was one of wars and conflicts; so, at least, we are assured by 
publicists and eminent statesmen. But we are going to change 
all that ; henceforth we are to have the policy of the “friends of 
peace” (pacifistes). But since that policy must be something 
different from what there was before their time one may be 
pardoned for some misgivings. Let us hope that their intentions, 
the purity of which cannot be doubted, will cause no conflagra- 
tions, for in that case the nations would prefer to return to the 
bellicose policy under which peace has been maintained. We 
ourselves are upholders of that policy. We are anxious for 
peace, and we are striving to assure its maintenance by restrain- 
ing within limits the desires and ambitions of those who 
would fain enlarge the field of their sovereignty, and who are 
desirous of obtaining the hegemony of Europe. 

It was in order to promote this conservative policy that we 
came to an agreement with Russia, and formed with her ties of 
friendship and alliance. Public opinion in France ratified by 
a unanimous outburst of approval the Franco-Russian Alliance 
concluded by the Governments of the two countries. It may be 
said that no international agreement has; ever been welcomed 
with such reasoned approbation and such genuine enthusiasm. 
It is not now, when our allies are engaged in a murderous 
conflict, in a war which is dangerous because it is distant, that 
there can be any cooling in our friendship, any relaxation in the 
ties which bind us to them, On the contrary, our affection for 
the Russians is only increased by the great difficulties with which 
they are at present struggling. We regard them as the champions 
of Europe in the war with Japan, and we are convinced that it 
will not be long before England shares our opinion. There is 
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nothing which could give us greater pleasure than to see our 
friends render justice to our allies, 

In Europe, at any rate, the policy of France is consistent and 

unvarying. Russia allied herself with France in order to defend 
her, and it is this great fact which has dominated the international 
situation in recent years. May not the entente cordiale with 
England be regarded as a proof that our powerful neighbour is 
taking a decisive step in the same direction? The actual 
rapprochement, as has already been shown, would have no great 
significance, if it had reference only to the relations of one nation 
with another, Things would not have been much better than they 
were before, and, indeed, on the whole, they went very well. 
On the other hand, the entente is an instrument of the greatest 
value, if in consequence of it the weight of England is perma- 
nently thrown into the right scale in the balance of power in 
Europe. The right scale obviously means the scale in which we 
are Ourselves, but it is also that of the status quo and of peace. 
France cannot permit the equilibrium of Europe to be disturbed 
once again to her own detriment. England, who has realised 
how much she lost in influence, in strength, and in wealth by 
certain concessions, appears, like ourselves, to appreciate the 
requirements of the present moment and of the near future. She 
is ready to range herself by the side of France against ambitions 
which will imperil the independence of nations and compromise 
the peace of the world for a long time to come. 
. The certainty that we are in agreement on the most important 
of international questions should do much to facilitate the solution 
of those minor problems which are presented to us every day. 
The cordial relations now existing between the French and 
British Governments will enable us to speak frankly on all 
subjects, to foresee the dangers which threaten us, to give them 
our attention in good time, and by so doing to avoid them. 
By acting thus we shall together do everything that is neces- 
sary and desirable. To wish for a general and permanent alliance 
between France and England would be to set out in the pursuit 
of a chimera ; such an alliance is not possible, nor is it desirable. 
With the vast colonial dominions which we both possess and 
with our great interests in the world such an alliance would be 
impossible unless one of the two nations consented to be the 
satellite of the other. But they are both at the same time too great 
and too proud toaccept such a humiliating réle, It is on parallel 
lines, in complete independence and yet with entire cordiality, 
that they must pursue, in time and space, the path of their 
glorious destinies. PAUL DOUMER. 


THE ECLIPSE OF GERMANY 


DuRING the first three years of the twentieth century no Euro- 
pean Power engaged a larger share of the attention of this 
country than the German Empire. Various causes contributed 
to this result: the German Navy Law, which places Germany 
third on the list of Naval Powers, was passed in 1900; Welt- 
polittk, which, having its origin in Bismarck’s desire to lessen the 
pressure on Germany’s position in Europe by creating fresh 
problems elsewhere, had been idealised by William II. into a 
great forward movement of das Deutschtum, culminated in the 
China expedition in the same year ; and the Boer War let loose 
in Germany the long pent-up flood of hatred of Great Britain 
and the political ideals which Great Britain represents. As a 
consequence, the trend of German policy and German public 
opinion as expressed in the words and acts of the Emperor and 
his Chancellor, in the speeches of Reichstag deputies, the writings 
of political professors, and the daily outpourings of the Press, 
was followed in this country with a degree of painstaking atten- 
tion which, had it been earlier developed, might have spared us 
some of the most egregious blunders in our foreign policy in the 
last half century. 

The last eighteen months have witnessed a change. Since 
the resentment aroused by the unchivalrous attitude of Germany 
during the Boer War found vent in the popular outcry against 
the “ Venezuelan mess,” and Mr. Rudyard Kipling in “ The 
Rowers” set out in verse what many of his countrymen were 
thinking and feeling, public interest in Germany and her doings 
has gradually slackened. In part this has been due to the grow- 
ing cordiality of our relations with France, which has given us 
something pleasanter to think about than the insincerities of 
Germany’s statesmen and the petty spite of her publicists, to our 
preoccupation with the fiscal problem, and tothe gradual deve- 
lopment of the Far Eastern question which led to the outbreak 
of war in February. In part it has been due to the adroitness 
of the German Foreign Office which, recognising that for the 
moment the hypnotic trance into which it had succeeded in 
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lulling the British public had been broken, issued orders that the 
attacks on Great Britain in the German Press should be kept 
strictly within bounds, and in its diplomatic intercourse with 
this country manifested an extreme desire to be suave and 
accommodating. But, in the main, the eclipse of Germany is 
due, not to any temporary interposition of other bodies in the 
political heavens, or to any artificial veil drawn across our field 
of vision, but to the fact that Germany is actually for a time in 
apogee. The attitude of reserve which Germany has tempo- 
rarily adopted, much to the disgust of Pan-Germans and other 
Chauvinists, has been forced upon her by the logic of events. 
Her plans for expansion in China, which depend for their fulfil- 
ment on the goodwill of her “ Eastern neighbour,” must await 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War. Her interest in 
retaining the goodwill of Abdul Hamid, and in maintaining the 
territorial integrity of the Turkish Empire, make it impossible 
that she should do more than give a half-hearted support to the 
Austro-Russian scheme for reform in the Balkans, The chances 
are that, if she presses her Baghdad railway scheme, she will find 
England, Russia, and possibly France arrayed against her, and 
with American influence dominant in the Isthmus of Panama, 
the hopes of finding a “place in the sun” in South America, 
which, though officially disavowed, are nevertheless entertained 
by many Germans, become more visionary than ever. Finally, 
she is recovering but slowly from the acute commercial depres- 
sion of 1901 and 1902, the labouring classes show signs 
of grave discontent, the weight of naval and military arma- 
ments makes itself felt in Budget deficits, and with the revision 
of her commercial treaties unconcluded and the prospect 
of a change in the fiscal policy of Great Britain, the outlook 
in trade, finance, and national economy is gloomy. 

For the moment the eclipse is total, and it is probably not 
unwelcome to the bulk of the inhabitants of the German Empire. 
It is a mistake to attribute to the average German the ambitions 
which are the breath of life to William II., or the persistence 
inthe pursuit of a policy to which the Wilhelmstrasse owes such 
success as it has achieved in foreign affairs. Like his counter- 
part in other civilised nations, the ruling desire of the average 
German is to be left in peace, and it requires no small labour 
to induce him to take a sustained interest in anything beyond 
his daily concerns. Bismarck found in German unity a chord 
which, deftly struck, could rouse his lethargic countrymen to 
vigorous action, and the present Emperor attempted to find 
another in Weltpolitik. But German unity is no longer an ideal, 
it is a prosaic and not altogether satisfactory reality, and Welt- 
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politik has hitherto failed to justify itself to the plain man, The 
lower middle and the working classes in Germany are quite 
likely to acquiesce readily in, and even to welcome, a period of 
apparent political inactivity. There will be little of that feverish 
restlessness which was so marked a feature in French life during 
the dreary years of isolation which preceded the alliance with 
Russia, There will, no doubt, be plenty of noisy lamentation in 
Chauvinist organs and at public meetings over the feebleness of 
the Epigoni who have succeeded Bismarck, and even men of 
standing will be found to re-echo the sentiments expressed by 
the Conservative deputy, Dr. von Heydebrand und der Lase, in 
the Reichstag on April 13. Dr. von Heydebrand, a high official 
and an influential member of the governing classes, accepted 
the assurances of the Imperial Chancellor to the effect that 
Germany’s commercial interests in Morocco would not be 
prejudiced by the Anglo-French Agreement. He felt, however, 
that many things were happening in the world from which 
Germany stood aside. She ought not, in his opinion, to stand 
so far aside as to prejudice her interests. Other public men 
have expressed themselves in similar terms, In the Upper 
House of the Prussian Diet, on May 11, the discontent of the 
upper classes found expression in the speeches of Count 
Mirbach and Baron von Manteuffel, who delivered a general 
attack on Count von Biilow’s policy. The Chancellor replied 
by repeating Bismarck’s question, “Have you ever seen a 
contented German?” It is plain that Count von Bilow’s 
position does not improve, but, on the whole, the German 
Government is not likely to be hampered by popular 
impatience in the pursuance of that waiting policy which it 
believes to be consonant at the present juncture with German 
interests. The point, however, which foreign, and especially 
English, observers will do well to bear in mind, is that the 
German Foreign Office is peculiarly fitted by constitution and 
tradition to carry out such a waiting policy, and that it is 
precisely at the moment when Germany is apparently least 
capable of effective interference in the affairs of the world that 
she is in reality most dangerous. When Germany endeavours 
to force the pace in foreign politics, as, for example, in her 
endeavour to establish relations with the Boer Republics which 
might ultimately develop into something like a protectorate, the 
methods of her statesmen and diplomatists are often clumsy 
and even unintelligent. But the whole history of the gradual 
development of German unity under Prussian hegemony, and 
the notable part played therein by the Zollverein, shows that 
no task is more congenial to the acute minds which have 
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directed and still direct German foreign policy than the slow 
and silent preparation for opportunities which the future may 
reasonably be expected to afford. Persistence is the sovereign 
virtue in foreign politics, and it is one which, while it does not 
accord well with party government, thrives under a bureau- 
cratic system. The statesmen of the Wilhelmstrasse know how 
to wait, nct with folded hands, but alert and ready to apply 
themselves to the points of least resistance, and to make the 
most of every element in the political situation which seems to 
favour German interests, There has seldom been a clearer use 
for the exercise of political patience than at the present moment. 
Not only do all the paths of commercial and political expansion 
seem to be temporarily blocked, but even the time-honoured 
Bismarckian policy of fostering causes of dissension between 
rival Powers has proved a broken reed, and in the place of 
mistrust between competing nations there is general mistrust 
of Germany. The prime need of German statesmen is time, in 
which they may concentrate once more the dissipated political 
and financial energies of the empire, and by a studious modera- 
tion rid themselves of the suspicion of ambitious designs. 
Three months ago it seemed as though the stars in their 
courses were fighting silently for Germany. At the very moment 
when, partly by her own mistakes, partly by the action of 
political and economic forces which she could not hope to 
control, Germany had been thrust into the background, Russia 
was plunged into a war of the first magnitude, and suffered 
initial reverses from which, with the best of good fortune, she 
must take years to recover. At once the more sanguine spirits 
in Berlin began to speculate on the chances of recovering fcr 
Germany the position which, in the palmy days of Bismarck, 
gave her the casting vote in the councils of Europe. They 
confidently expected the enthusiasm manifested in England for 
the Japanese cause to exacerbate the relations of England 
and Russia, and counted on the divergent sympathies of 
England and France to undermine the rapprochement which had 
been so happily effected in 1903. They regarded with secret 
satisfaction a drain on Russia’s military resources, which would 
confirm Germany’s title to be considered the strongest Con- 
tinental Power, and a diminution in Russian naval strength 
which would seriously impair the fighting value of the Dual 
Alliance. It is possible that some of the more ardent even 
dreamed of a collision between the English and French fleets, 
which would leave the young German navy mistress of the seas. 
At the same time, they were delighted to be able to represent 
to the Russians the value of German friendship in time of need, 
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and while Count von Bilow chatted pleasantly to a French 
journalist about the “atavistic” friendship of Germany and 
Russia, his organs in the Press recalled past services of Prussia 
to Russia, and the Prussian police displayed great activity in 


hunting down Russian students suspected of Nihilism. The 


Press was instructed to discourse upon the impossibility of 
reconciling British and Russian interests in Asia, in order to 
bring home to the Russian public, which is largely fed upon 
extracts from the German Press, the importance of securing 
the goodwill of Germany, and in order to hint to Great Britain 
that she had better consider in time on which side she would 
prefer to see Germany in the final Armageddon. Everything 
seemed to favour Germany’s chance of profiting by the difficulties 
and entanglements of other Powers, and in the first few weeks 
of the war there was a note of suppressed jubilation in the 
Berlin Press which contrasted very markedly with the depression 
of the preceding year. There was, however, one disappointing 
factor in the situation—the non-appearance of that discord 
between English and French feeling which had been so eagerly 
looked for, Efforts were made to belittle the rapprochement 
between Great Britain and France and to emphasise the radical 
incompatibility of English and French interests. As the shadow 
of the coming Anglo-French Agreement drew nearer, the futility 
of these efforts was recognised, and it was thought politic to greet 
the publication of the Agreement with official cordiality. The 
perfect accord which at present exists between the peoples and 
Governments of Great Britain and France has sadly interfered 
with the German reckoning—eznen schweren Strich durch die Rech- 
nung gemacht. In so far as the Anglo-French Agreement makes for 
peace in Europe, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
blessing which Germany officially bestows upon it. Germany 
wants time to mature her plans; even if the shifting of the weights 
in the international see-saw makes her position on the central 
beam less important, she can still effect a good deal by gently 
oscillating the plank. But it is a serious blow to her that so 
many sore places, which a little gentle irritation might have 
kept open indefinitely, should be cauterised at a single operation. 
Only one heavier misfortune could befall the German Foreign 
Office—the removal of similar “irritated surfaces ” (Reibungs- 
fiiichen) between Great Britain and Russia. 

Count von Biilow, however, adroit and supple, is nothing if not 
a diplomat, and the Foreign Office which carries out and some- 
times modifies his policy has an unrivalled capacity for trimming 
its sails to the shifting breezes of international politics. So 
long as it appeared that there was anything to be gained by 
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working the levers which might bring the policy of rival Powers 
into collision, so long the German Press was encouraged to 
make what mischief it could. Now that a spirit of conciliation 
is abroad, manifesting itself in arbitration treaties, in the Anglo- 
French Agreement, and in the aspirations after a similar arrange- 
ment between Great Britain and Russia, the tactics are changed. 
The German Foreign Office seems to be considering whether, 
as international goodwill appears to be the order of the day, 
Germany might not make her profit out of this as well as out 
of international discord, It is not possible to drive wedges 
between Great Britain and France, and the cleft which separates 
Great Britain from Russia shows no signs of widening; might 
it not therefore be well to utilise the occasion by attempting to 
relieve the tension which has so long existed between Great 
Britain and Germany? Any attempt of this kind would, of 
course, have to be made with great caution, so as to avoid even 
the semblance of a rebuff, and the part played by the German 
Press is therefore likely, especially at the outset, to be compara- 
tively small. But something may be done by dynastic and 
other influences, and if the turn of the wheel should bring a 
Liberal Government to power in England, it would be possible 
to hint that a slight change of policy might lessen a breach 
created by the unskilful handling of the Unionists. It might 
even be possible to press into service the Anglophil sentiments 
which a certain section of German Liberals are traditionally 
supposed to entertain and to beguile English Liberals with soft 
speeches about common interest in peace and progress. There 
have already been signs that the German Government would 
welcome a détente in the relations of Germany and Great 
Britain. To take a recent example, the well-informed National 
Zeitung, replying to the Pan-German complaint that the Anglo- 
French Agreement was fatal to German interests in Morocco, 
said on April 17: 

It is very characteristic that the attacks upon the reserved attitude of 
Germany in the Moroccan question proceed from the same quarter which 
formerly did most to embitter the relations of Germany and England.... 
It ill becomes those who materially helped to bring about the former strained 
relations between England and Germany to come forward now with demands 


for arrangements which could only have been effected on the basis of a good 
understanding with England. 


The German Government, in other words, would like to 
shuffle off the responsibility for a political situation of its own 
making on to the shoulders of the Pan-Germans and represent 
itself to us as the stern critic of Anglophobe excesses. 

It is not, of course, possible to forecast the precise nature of 
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the methods of conciliation which Count von Bilow or his 
successor may employ. The fact to be borne in mind is that 
it is to Germany’s interest at the present moment to clear away 
the anti-German prejudice which strongly colours political 
thought in England, and we must therefore be prepared to see 
some attempt made to smooth over the past and to re-establish 
the semblance of cordial relations which existed before the date 
of the Kruger telegram. In so far as this attempt is confined 
to the zmponderabilia of international intercourse, to expunging 
the bitterness which at present poisons public feeling in both 
countries, and to the establishment of mutual respect and 
tolerance based on a clear apprehension of the interests and 
intentions of both parties, every sensible man will welcome it. 
Englishmen, at any rate, are not disposed to believe in 
hereditary enemies or to vex their souls about the irreconcil- 
able antagonism of the ideals represented by das Englandertum 
and das Deutschtum. But, with every desire to improve the tone 
of our intercourse with Germany, and to live in peace and 
goodwill with our neighbours, we must not allow ourselves to 
be blinded to the central fact that, until some radical change 
takes place in the political situation, Great Britain and Germany 
can have scarcely any interests in common, and on many points 
must look to find their interests diametrically opposed. There 
is a natural and praiseworthy reluctance in many minds to 
believe that there can be complete divergence between the 
interests of two great civilised nations, and this reluctance is 
particularly strong when we have to do with a nation which the 
generation now passing away believed to have special affinities 
with ourselves. But we shall do no service either to our own 
country or to the cause of universal peace and progress by 
refusing to look facts in the face. It is important at the outset 
that we should rid ourselves of the pernicious fallacy that the 
Teutonic element in the blood of both nations should neces- 
sarily draw them together. The belief is not even ethno- 
logically sound, It overlooks the fact that the pure Teutonic 
strain in British blood is overlaid by Keltic, Scandinavian, and 
Norman-French, while a large part of Germany, notably 
Prussia, is peopled by a race which is at least as much Slav as 
Teuton. If all non-Teutonic strains in the blood of the in- 
habitants of modern Germany and Great Britain were eliminated, 
the resultant element common to both would be small indeed. 
This false theory of consanguinity had its rise in the fear and 
dislike of French influence which was dominant in these islands 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, and an official seal 
was set upon it by the marriage of the Princess Royal to the 
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Crown Prince of Prussia, an alliance which, by an inversion of 
the usual order, was politically unfortunate though privately 
happy. It is necessary, therefore, to clear our minds of false 
sentiment and to examine impartially the main factors which 
dominate the relations of Great Britain and Germany. 

The first point to be taken into consideration is the geogra- 
phical position of the German Empire. Weare all aware that her 
frontiers march with those of two powerful military States, but 
we do not always stop to consider that this is the pivot round 
which German foreign policy revolves. A protracted residence 
in Germany is needed to realise the oppression caused by the 
consciousness that beyond the Vistula there lies, and must for 
ever lie, the vast and unknown strength of the Russian Empire, 
Reverses such as Russia has recently suffered at the hands of 
Japan may relieve this oppression, but they do not remove it. No 
amount of successful expansion outside the confines of Europe 
will alter the situation at home. Germany cannot get out of 
her skin, and she knowsit. She might hope to crush France 
once again as she crushed her in 1870, though the chances of 
war are more even in the days of von Schlieffen and Andre 
than in the days of Moltke and Lebceuf. But to strike at 
Russia is to strike at an impalpable body, which yields on im- 
pact but does not break or burst. At all costs Russia must be 
humoured, and though cajolery, coldness, and even threats may 
be employed, an ultimate rupture must at all costs be avoided. 
The key to Germany’s foreign policy is always to be found in 
her relations to Russia. From the days of Frederick the Great 
the history of Prussia is one long chain of witness to this truth, 
The greatest of all pre-Bismarckian Prussian statesmen, the 
Baron von Stein, served his adopted country most effectually at 
a time when he was actually a Russian official, and could utilise 
the energies of Russia to assist in rehabilitating a Prussia broken 
and cowed by Napoleon, Bismarck, during the Polish rising 
in Russian Poland in 1863, when Napoleon III. was maladroit 
enough to allow himself to appear as a patron of the Poles, 
seized the opportunity to conclude a convention with Russia, 
thereby divorcing Russia from France, and establishing a claim 
on Russia’s gratitude which helped to secure her neutrality in 
the war of 1866; and one of the greatest triumphs of the Iron 
Chancellor’s diplomacy was the extension of this neutrality to 
the Franco-Prussian War. The exact nature of the relations 
between Prussia or the German Empire and Russia during this 
period and the years immediately following will not be known 
until the archives are opened and some future historian buckles 
himself to the task of unravelling the skein of intrigue and 
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counter-intrigue which they conceal, but the historical material 
to which we at present have access is quite sufficient to convince 
any Careful student that Germany’s dependence upon Russia is 
not a matter of choice but of necessity. If this, possibly the 
most permanent factor in Continental politics, be once fully 
grasped, it immediately becomes apparent that any services 
which Germany may render to England can be only of the most 
temporary and superficial nature. The talk about “a Conti- 
nental sword” in which some Germans indulge, and a few 
Englishmen are inclined to believe, is entirely illusory. We do 
not need this sword ; it has no hilt by which we could grasp it, 
and against Russia it has no edge. Equally misleading is the 
choice of alternatives which the less Anglophobe among 
German thinkers and writers put forward, A prominent German 
Liberal said to the present writer not long ago, “ You see how 
we are placed. We must have an understanding either with 
Russia or England, If England refuses to enter into close rela- 
tions with us, then we must turn to Russia.” This argument is 
meant to imply that Germany would very much sooner deal 
with a progressive Western Power, such as Great Britain, than 
with autocratic Russia, and it is intended to appeal to that 
sentiment of sympathy with Liberal movements in foreign 
countries which is still strong in Great Britain. The answer to 
this argument is that, although we regret the dilemmain which 
Germany is placed, we do not see our way to entering into a 
bargain to which she comes with empty hands. Ina word, the 
alternatives of an exfente with Great Britain or Russia may exist 
for Germany, but Great Britain does not stand in a similar 
position toward Germany and Russia. Germany cannot, and 
will not, support Great Britain against Russia, not because she is 
in any special degree perfidious, but because her own most per- 
manent interests forbid her to do so. Any agreement between 
Great Britain and Germany would always be vitiated by a mental 
reservation on the part of German statesmen to do nothing 
which could bring their country into serious collision with 
Russia. 

It may seem a little perverse, in considering the relations of 
Great Britain to Germany, to assign to the relations of the 
latter to a third Power a more immediate importance than is 
possessed by any question directly at issue between the two. 
But the truth is that, for the present at any rate, at the various 
points where the two Empires come in contact there is not the 
same patent divergence of interests as exists between England 
and Russia in Persia, Central Asia and China, or as existed in a 
lesser degree between England and France in Egypt, Siam 
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and Newfoundland, before the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
Agreement. Now that the Boer republics are no more, we 
have not the slightest objection to Germany’s presence in South- 
West Africa, and there is not likely in the immediate future to 
be a serious conflict between our several interests on the east 
and west coasts of the African continent. We do not need to 
consider so much the winutie of any of the small questions 
which from time to time come up for settlement by the two 
Foreign Offices as the general lines which German policy is 
bound to follow. So far as concerns her relations with other 
Powers, and as the Germans themselves have it, her “ capacity 
for alliance” (Biindnisfahigkeit), it is the duty of our statesmen 
to remember and our publicists to insist in season and out of 
season upon her necessary dependence on Russia, But there 
is another and equally important factor in Germany’s position 
(Weltstellung) which may also be accounted permanent, and 
which no temporary improvement in the tone of our intercourse 
with her could affect. Germany needs dumping-grounds for 
her surplus population and her surplus products, and she can 
find none over which her own flag can wave. After fifteen 
years of Kolonialpolitik and China expeditions she is as far from 
her “place in the sun” as ever. So much has been written 
and said in late years about Germany’s desire and need for 
colonial expansion that we are in grave danger of treating it as 
one of the commonplaces of politics which we may safely 
ignore. We need to be constantly reminded that an increasing 
number of thinkers in Germany regard the acquisition of fresh 
territory and fresh markets not as a vague ambition but as a 
question of life and death. Weltpolitik on its sentimental side 
has no more acute or more bitter critic than Herr Maximilian 
Harden, the editor of Die Zukunft. It is therefore all the more 
remarkable that in the course of an article in which he 
mercilessly exposes the weakness displayed by Count von 
Bilow in his conduct of foreign affairs, he should speak of the 
Anglo-French Agreement as the beginning of a movement 
which may end in crowding Germany out both in commerce 
and in politics. He writes: 

We want fruitful lands, we want as our great industries are developing like 
plants in a hothouse, and the nation’s standard of life has been increased far 
beyond the old limits, gigantic territories open to purchase our goods at 
respectable prices. Otherwise we shall gradually dwindle into a second 
Belgium. But we cannot in our own strength alone pursue a policy of 
expansion ; not, that is, in a time of combinations and syndicates. We could 
not do it so long as the Franco-Russian Alliance hemmed us in, and still less 
shall we be able to do it in the future, for this dual alliance is to be extended 
into a great anti-German “Trust.” That is the purpose of the Anglo-French 
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Agreement. It is to compel Russia’s adhesion, by the threat of losing the 
French and by the allurement of seeing the Japanese deprived of English help 
and sacrificed to the Power which in the long run is their superior in military 
and particularly in financial resources. Great Britain feels that the hour has 
come in which she can effect an advantageous understanding with Russia for 
fifty, perhaps for a hundred years, on questions affecting Asia. All three 
Powers have in common the strongest interest—both political and commercial 
—in weakening Germany; commercial because she is an inconvenient com- 
petitor in the world’s markets, political because she is an element of unrest. 

Herr Harden then goes on to say that the restless political 
activity of Germany has made all Powers suspicious of her, and 
that in the troubles such as the South African War, which have 
in a measure resulted from her policy, the solid advantages 
have fallen to others and not toher. He thinks, however, that 
other Powers will not need to go to war in order to carry out 
their intention of weakening Germany. He continues: 


But do not let us be afraid; we shall not have to fight within a period that 
we can foresee. If the anti-German “Trust” comes into being with the 
benevolent approval of the United States, which is making its preparations for 
Imperialism on the grandest scale, it will not declare war on the German 
Empire, and will not attempt to tear up the Frankfort Treaty of Peace, but it 
will try quite quietly to cut Germans off from the possibility of profitable 
expansion. It will act just as the banks do, when they determine on a pool 
or a combination in order to drive custom away from a troublesome competitor 
who is disturbing business. Then we should be left in the lurch with our 
rapidly rising population returns and our proud export industry, and should 
not be able to find anywhere an open market which would be sufficient for our 
need or a colony on whose soil new riches may germinate. A beginning has 
been made with Morocco. 

With Herr Harden’s speculations as to the ultimate objects 
of the Anglo-French Agreement we are not here concerned. 
It is enough to note that a writer of great acumen and long 
political experience foresees that the expansion which is essential 
to the continued existence of modern Germany must bring her 
into collision with other world-Powers. There are no “ gigantic 
territories” left in which Germany can expand unimpeded. 
The heritage of the world is divided, and Germany can only 
hope to succeed to some one else’s share. Unless some un- 
expected process of decay, or some fortunate dissension between 
her rivals enables her to do this without a struggle, the sword 
must win her the outlets she needs and the commercial supre- 
macy she covets, as it once won her political unity and com- 
mercial equality with other great productive nations, 

The trend of German policy and the ultimate objects for 
which the German navy has been created have so often been 
the subject of comment in the pages of this review, that the 
present writer may perhaps be charged with crying “ Wolf” 
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where others have cried it before him, The vital import- 
ance, however, of vigilance in all our dealings with Germany 
makes it necessary that the main outlines of the problem 
should be from time to time re-stated. At no time is this 
more important than when the violent national antipathies 
aroused during the Boer War show signs of subsiding, and 
reaction has to be reckoned with as a possibility. It is essential 
to recognise that it is not mutual dislike, but what appears to 
be at present an incompatibility of fundamental interests which 
separates Germany from Great Britain. In a struggle for 
existence, Germany could not help us if she would, and, with- 
out imputing to her anything more than a legitimate desire to 
further her own interests, it is plain that the maintenance of 
the British Empire is not an object for which she could be 
expected to make great sacrifices. In dealing with Germany, 
we ought to beware of an opportunism which might secure us 
small temporary advantages at the risk of furthering plans 
which may ultimately enure to our detriment. We ought to 
think in decades, not in years. It would be absurd to suppose 
that moments may not come in international politics when for 
some temporary purpose we might not give our support to 
some point of German foreign policy, or accept Germany’s 
good offices in furtherance of some project of our own. But 
in so doing it would be essential to bear in mind that it would 
be our immediate convenience rather than our permanent 
interests which we should serve by such an arrangement. In 
the language of Bismarck, all that we should effect would be 
to “‘ paper over the cracks.” We do not grudge Germany her 
place among the Powers, or regard her as a parvenu, though 
German journalists think we do; nor do we grudge her com- 
mercial prosperity, though it has largely been won at our 
expense ; but we cannot afford to lend our strength to further 
the schemes of a rival whose road to supremacy lies across our 
own backs. 

OLIM BEROLINENSIS. 


THE CONFLICT OF NEW WORLD- 
FORCES IN THE FAR EAST* 


THE origin of the Far Eastern question, like that of most 
questions of Welt-politik in the history of the modern 
world, must be traced back to the irresistible tendency of the 
white race to seek for new fields of enterprise in distant 
regions inhabited by other races. But in the Far Eastern 
question, two entirely novel factors appear, which differentiate 
it altogether from other issues of a kindred character in the 
past. 

The spirit of individual adventure, the spirit of evangelising 
fervour, the spirit of commercial enterprise, the spirit of Empire— 
these have been the forces which have continuously impelled 
the civilised communities of our Western world ever since 
it emerged from the dark ages to seek for fresh fields of activity 
outside the narrow boundaries of our small European continent. 
The marvellous success of that uninterrupted process by which 
in the course of four centuries the three greatest continents of 
the earth have been practically placed under the supremacy of 
the race identified with the smallest of its continents is, no 
doubt, due in part to the moral superiority of our European 
civilisation, even though in some cases, as, for instance, when 
we read the story of the conquest of Mexico and of Peru, it 
appears difficult to prove the ethical title of the conquerors. 
But, apart from any moral superiority, there can be no question 
that our civilisation owes its conquests to the scientific 
superiority to which it has attained, and of all applied sciences 
the science of navigation has played in this respect the most 
decisive part. From the fifteenth century to the present day 
the world outside Europe has belonged to those who have 
known how to convert the sea into a highway. The Spaniards 
and the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and ourselves have 


* A lecture delivered on May 5 at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and published by kind permission of the Governor, Major- 
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in turn established great colonial dominions, which have been 
won and maintained and lost solely by and with the control of 
that element which, unstable as it is in itself, has hitherto 
proved the one stable link of Empire. It is hardly too much 
to say that the history of European expansion, whether in 
America, in Africa, or in Asia, has been chiefly bound up with 
the history of shipbuilding and seafaring. The ocean has pro- 
vided the main avenues by which Europe has gained permanent 
access to those continents, whether for purposes of peaceful 
penetration or of warlike conquest, and it has been the field upon 
which the struggle for mastery over them has been ultimately 
determined. Neither in America, nor in Africa, nor in such 
parts of Asia as have been brought under the immediate sway 
of European Powers, have the peoples whom the European has 
displaced or brought into subjection been able to afford any 
permanently successful resistance to the impact of our aggressive 
civilisation. The inferiority of their material, if not of their 
moral equipment, aggravated in many cases by their own dis- 
sensions, has made them a more or less easy prey to the white 
intruder, who has fought his fiercest battles for their spoils over 
their heads with others of his own race. 

These have been hitherto the invariable features of European 
expansion beyond the seas, and when it first reached out 
towards the western shores of the Pacific—towards what we 
call now the Far East—there was little reason to suppose that 
the same features would not in the long run be faithfully re- 
produced. The Portuguese were in those regions, as in other 
parts of Asia, the pioneers of Western enterprise, and as early 
as 1518 they established a colony vi e¢ armis on Shang-chuan 
Island, near to Macao, where they still possess a settlement 
opposite to our own Hongkong. A quarter of a century later 
the Spaniards took forcible possession of the Philippine Islands. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Dutch in turn 
made their appearance on the scene ; and a few years later, in 
1637, England forced herself for the first time upon the atten- 
tion of the Chinese. A squadron of four ships, under the com- 
mand of a Captain Weddell, went up the Canton River and 
bombarded the Chinese forts as an effectual preliminary to com- 
mercial operations. For the next two centuries, at first inter- 
mittently, and afterwards on a more regular and permanent 
footing under the auspices of the East India Company, British 
trade made itself more and more at home in that remote corner 
of China. Notwithstanding frequent disputes with the local 
authorities, and the failure of Lord Macartney’s and Lord 
Amherst’s Embassies to the Celestial Court for the purpose of 
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opening up closer and more satisfactory relations, our influence 
grew with our maritime supremacy. In 1840, the great quarrel 
over the opium trade in Canton led to the first China war, of 
which the immediate result was to give us possession of Hong- 
kong and open up five Chinese ports to our trade, and conse- 
quentially to the trade of all the great Occidental nations, It is 
not perhaps surprising, when one looks judicially at the circum- 
stances of the case, that it failed to reconcile China to contact 
with the West. It had wounded her pride without abating her 
self-confidence. A second China war, in which we had the 
co-operation of France, brought an Anglo-French army to 
Peking in 1860 and enforced the ratification of the Treaty of 
Tientsin, which not only opened further ports on the coast and 
navigable rivers of China to foreign trade and residence, but 
compelled the Chinese Government to enter into regular 
diplomatic relations with foreign envoys installed in the capital 
within sight of the Pink Walls of the Forbidden City. 
Meanwhile the West was knocking just as imperiously at the 
gates of Japan, which had been even more hermetically closed 
for upwards of 200 years against all foreign intercourse. Admiral 
Perry with an American fleet was the first to break down 
the barriers of Japanese seclusion in 1853. English, Russian 
and French fleets followed suit, and though the first result of 
the treaties into which Japan had been thus coerced was to 
plunge the country into turmoil and to intensify the anti- 
foreign prejudices of the people, it was clear that in her then 
condition Japan could no more than China oppose any effectual 
resistance to the aggressive advances of the “ ocean-men,” as the 
intruders from the West were in both countries indiscriminately 
designated. The sea was the highway by which they came and 
went, and if they fell out amongst themselves, it was presumably 
to those who controlled the sea that the largest share of the 
spoils would fall. So far, therefore, and for some years to come, 
it seemed inevitable that the growth of European ascendency in 
the Far East would follow the normal course it had pursued in 
all other distant regions where the white man had come to trade 
and stayed to rule, even when he had not originally appeared 
with the deliberate purpose of conquest. As the leading naval 
Power as well as the leading commercial Power of the world, 
our preponderating influence in the Far East was generally 
recognised, and presented all the appearances of permanence. 
Yet even at that time, though the importance of the pheno- 
menon was altogether overlooked, an entirely novel factor was 
being introduced into the problem, by the advance of a great 
land Power reaching out from Europe across the northern 
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continent of Asia, which, unlike all other European Powers, was 
not exclusively dependent upon ocean highways for the transmis- 
sion of its dynamic energy to the common field of European 
activity in the Far East. 

Russian expansion into Asia by land began at much the same 
period as our expansion by sea, and kept pace with it more or 
less continuously. The Cossacks of the great alluvial plains of 
Southern Russia were its pioneers. When we speak nowadays 
of Cossacks, we have in our mind the large bodies of cavalry 
which form so important a branch of the Russian army. But 
originally they were more at home on the rivers than on the 
steppes of Russia. They were bold river pirates as well as 
roving horsemen. It was in 1581 that Yermak, originally a 
tracker of the Volga, started with a body of enterprising Volga 
Cossacks to cross the Ural Mountains and seek new fields of 
adventure in the plains of Siberia. Having successfully raided 
Western Siberia on his own account, he appealed to Moscow for 
support, and the first seat of Russian power in Asia was estab- 
lished in a Tartar town called Sibir, some ten miles from the 
future site of Tobolsk, which was founded shortly afterwards, 
and was to remain the headquarters of the Governor-General of 
Siberia until the beginning of the last century. Within little 
more than fifty years, another Cossack pioneer of Russian expan- 
sion in Asia, Khabaroff, advanced beyond Lake Baikal, and 
reaching the Amur in 1650 descended its course with his bold 
voyageurs to the mouth of the Sungari. Russia had thus come 
into direct contact with the Chinese Empire, and in 1689 
Russian and Chinese plenipotentiaries met at Nerchinsk and 
signed the first formal treaty ever concluded between China and 
any European Power. It fixed the eastern boundary of the 
Russian possessions at the river Argun, and their northern boun- 
daries at the chain of mountains forming the northern watershed 
of the Amur Valley towards the Pacific. Russian embassies 
even proceeded to Peking in 1693 and in 1721, and were 
received by the Son of Heaven, and in 1727 another treaty was 
signed, known as the Treaty of Kiakhta, which authorised the 
establishment of a permanent Russian mission in the Chinese 
capital for the training of young Russian students in the Chinese 
language. That mission was not, however, primarily a poli- 
tical mission, and though it remained undisturbed in Peking, 
regular diplomatic relations between Russia and China were not 
established until after our own Treaty of Tientsin had com- 
pelled the Chinese Court to sanction the residence of foreign 
representatives in the capital. The Russians meanwhile steadily 
consolidated and extended their possessions. A mission sent in 
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1805 to Peking to obtain rights of navigation on the Amur 
failed, it is true ; but a few years later a party of Cossacks was 
sent to explore the lower reaches of the river, and the Chinese 
appear to have entered but feeble protests against these Russian 
encroachments ; whilst for the rest of the world Northern Asia 
was altogether such a ¢erra incognita, and Europe had been so 
entirely absorbed in its own life and death struggles, that the 
expansion of Russia across the inhospitable steppes of Siberia 
passed almost unnoticed. 

Its meaning only began to be faintly realised when Russian 
ships appeared, towards the middle of the nineteenth century, 
on the Western shores of the Pacific. General Muravieff, who 
seems to have been a prototype of Admiral Alexeieff, was 
appointed Governor-General of Eastern Siberia in 1848, and, 
in spite of the prudential warnings of the Russian Foreign 
Office, he went out with full powers to carry into execution 
the ambitious schemes with which he had fired the Tsar 
Nicholas I.’s imagination. In 1851 a Russian warship sailed 
up the estuary of the Amur and established two stations 
at Nicolaievsk and Mariinsk. In 1853 the towns of Alexan- 
drovsk and Constantinovsk were founded, both well within the 
limits of Chinese territory as defined by the Treaty of Nerchinsk. 
The Crimean War arrested for the time the maritime activity of 
Russia, but General Muravieff not only succeeded in repelling 
the attack of an Anglo-French squadron on Petropavlovsk, the 
port at the southern extremity of the Kamschatka peninsula to 
which he had removed the first Russian naval base at Okhotsk, 
but he improved the opportunity to force the handsof the Chinese 
with regard to the navigation of the Amur, and sent an armed 
expedition down the river to carry supplies which could no 
longer be safely sent by sea to the Russian naval stations 
along the coast. In 1858, when China had involved herself 
once more in an acute controversy with England and France, 
Muravieff took advantage of her difficulties to wrest from her, 
under the Treaty of Aigun, the whole of her territories north of 
the Amur, and in 1860, when the Anglo-French expedition was 
in occupation of Peking, Russia carried out a still bolder diplo- 
matic coup. General Ignatieff, who was afterwards to play so 
notorious a part in the Near East as ambassador in Constanti- 
nople during the crisis which resulted in the last Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877, appeared at Peking just as the Chinese Govern- 
ment had made up its mind to sue for peace with England and 
France. The astute Russian persuaded Prince Kung that the 
Tsar’s influence could alone secure the withdrawal of the Anglo- 
French troops from the Chinese capital, and stated the terms 
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upon which his Imperial Master’s influence would be exercised 
in favour of China. The English and French commanders, who 
were only too anxious to withdraw their forces before the winter 
set inand theice puta stop tonavigation, played, all unconsciously, 
into Ignatieff’s hands. Peking was evacuated, and as the price 
of Russia’s imaginary intervention, the Chinese ceded to her, by 
the Treaty of Peking, the whole of the maritime province of 
Manchuria from the Usuri to the mouth of the Amur, and down 
the coast of the Pacific as far as Possiet Bay. Vladivostok, 
Russia’s first great naval arsenal in the Far East, was founded 
in the following year, 1861. 

Another thirty years and more were still to pass before the 
real significance of the position to which Russia had been slowly 
creeping up for two centuries was at last fully grasped. In 
1891 the present Tsar, then Cesarewitch, turned the first sod 
of the Eastern section of the Siberian railway at Rudivostok 
on his way back across Siberia from a grand tour through 
India and the Far East, whilst an Imperial Ukase laid down 
the ¢vacé of the great trunk line which was to place the European 
dominions of the Tsar in direct communication with his further- 
most possessions in the Pacific. How fortune, assisted by bold 
and skilful diplomacy, subsequently helped Russia to secure the 
right to carry the railway across Northern Manchuria, instead 
of round the great bend of the Amur, in return for her services 
in ejecting Japan from Port Arthur and the Liao-tung Peninsula 
in 1895; how the seizure of Kiao-chau by Germany gave her 
a pretext for obtaining three years later a lease of Port Arthur 
and connecting her great trunk line with that new naval base ; 
how, again, in 1900, she turned the Boxer rising in Northern 
China to account, and seized the three remaining provinces of 
Chinese Manchuria, whilst with all the other Powers she was 
pledging herself not to seek any individual benefit from the 
collective intervention which the attack on the Peking Legations 
had necessitated ; and how, in spite of repeated assurances and 
a convention actually signed and ratified with China, she re- 
mained encamped in the territory she had solemnly undertaken 
to evacuate—this is too recent a story to require to be retold. 

The world then awoke to the fact that the Far Eastern 
question presented for the first time in modern history an issue 
widely different from all those in which sea power had hitherto 
played a decisive part ; for the splendid railway enterprise of 
Russia seemed destined to bridge over the land wastes of 
Northern Asia as effectually as the maritime enterprise of other 
Powers had bridged over the watery wastes of the ocean, and 
the struggle for European ascendency in China found the 
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land-power of Russia arrayed in apparently overwhelming force 
against the sea-power of all her rivals. For it was obvious 
that, as far as China was concerned, failing an armed coalition 
of other European Powers, which, in view of their conflicting 
interests or jealousies, was out of the question, Russia had now 
acquired a military grip of the Celestial Empire on its land 
frontiers which no influence could shake that was merely 
backed by naval forces, however formidable. 

But in the meantime, side by side with this new factor, another 
new and perhaps equally potent factor had been introduced 
into the problem which may yet redress the balance. That 
factor is Japan. Just as for the first time we see the dynamic 
energy of a European Power exerted not by sea but by land in 
a remote field of contending European activities, so also for 
the first time we see in modern Japan a non-European Power 
not only claiming to make its voice heard in the settlement of 
questions vital to its own existence, but equipped to repel 
European aggression with the same weapons, the same scien- 
tific methods, the same system of organisation, of which until 
now the races of European origin have enjoyed the exclusive 
monopoly. 

The evolution of Japan as a modern state has been really a 
far more remarkable phenomenon than even the projection of 
Russian land-power across Northern Asia. The last phases of 
the latter have been wonderfully rapid and fraught with 
momentous consequences, but they merely mark the com- 
pletion of a process which has been slowly maturing for more 
than twocenturies. The evolution of Japan, on the other hand, 
is without precedent in the history of the world, and it has 
taken place within half a century at the outside, if we date it 
back to the appearance of Perry’s fleet in Japanese waters, and 
if we date it back only to the peaceful revolution of 1868, 
which is the real turning-point of modern Japanese history, it 
has taken place within three and a half decades. There are, 
however, some unique features in the earlier history of Japan 
which may help to explain its sudden metamorphosis in our 
own days, and now that Captain Brinkley has at last produced 
an authoritative work on Japanese history, we have no longer 
any excuse for the ignorance which has hitherto so largely 
prevailed on the subject. 

Little is known of the origin of the Japanese people. It 
remains a matter of ethnological speculation. The generally 
accepted theory is that the Japanese are the descendants of 
two distinct Asiatic races, one of which reached the Japanese 
islands from Central Asia, while the other drifted up from 
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Southern Asia with the great current known as the Black Tide 
or Japan Current that sweeps northward from the Philippine 
Islands and plays in the Northern Pacific a part similar to 
that of the Gulf Stream in the Northern Atlantic. To the 
influence of the former race is attributed the oval face and 
Mongoloid cast of features which constitute the so-called 
“aristocratic” type in modern Japan, whilst the southern or 
Malayan element is held responsible for the broad face and 
squat features of the more plebeian type. This distinction 
seems to be, however, rather speculative, or at least mainly 
esthetic, and it certainly does not correspond to any marked 
difference of moral or intellectual endowments, or even of 
social position, amongst the Japanese of to-day. What is of 
far greater importance than this theory is the fact that, since the 
fusion of those two elements took place in prehistoric times 
under practically unknown conditions, the Japanese people that 
sprung from that fusion have remained for upwards of two 
and possibly three thousand years in undisturbed possession 
of the great archipelago of islands which now form the Japanese 
Empire. In Europe, in America, in Africa, and in continental 
Asia there have been migrations of races and waves of con- 
quest which have altogether displaced the original inhabitants 
or profoundly modified their hereditary characteristics, In 
our own islands Picts and Celts, Romans and Anglo-Saxons, 
Danes and Normans have combined within historic times to 
produce the race which now inhabits them. In the Japanese 
islands the same people that now inhabit them were settled 
before the earliest records of our own history. Except the 
great Mongol Armada at the end of the thirteenth century 
—and it can scarcely be termed an exception, for it ended 
as disastrously as the Spanish Armada of our own history— 
no tide of warlike invasion or of peaceful immigration has 
ever reached their inviolate shores. Towards the end of the 
seventh century of our era, it is true, Chinese and Koreans 
imported into Japan the arts and literature of the East Asiatic 
continent together with the Buddhist religion, but there is no 
reason to believe that these immigrants were ever sufficiently 
numerous to affect the ethnological purity of the Japanese race, 

Not less remarkable than this unbroken racial continuity 
has been the unbroken continuity of rulership in Japan. The 
present Emperor claims to be the 122nd sovereign who has 
reigned over Japan in unbroken descent from the first Emperor 
Jimmu 2500 years ago. The vague records of the earliest 
Japanese sovereigns, like the legends of their divine origin, cannot, 
of course, be accepted without considerable reservations. But 
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that the same family has sat on the throne of Japan from the 
dawn of Japanese history there can hardly be any doubt. The 
authority of the Emperors has been frequently overshadowed 
for long periods by that of powerful families who have been 
the real rulers of the country, supreme in everything but name. 
Indeed, for 1200 years before the recent restoration of the 
Imperial authority in 1868, which ushered in the new era of 
Meiji or “Enlightened Government,” the history of Japan is 
practically the history of the successive usurpations of four 
great families, the Fujiwara, the Taira, the Minamoto, and 
the Tokugawa, and under the supremacy of the Tokugawa 
family from 1600 to 1867, the long line of Tokugawa 
Shoguns, who held their court at Yeddo, the modern Tokio, 
so completely overshadowed the “heaven-born” throne that 
the European Powers, when they first broke down the 
barriers of Japanese isolation, concluded their treaties with the 
Shogun in complete ignorance of the position of the Mikados 
confined within the Imperial Palace at Kyoto, the ancient 
capital of the Empire. Nevertheless, the usurpers, it must 
be remembered, were themselves of reputedly divine or 
Imperial descent, and though the charter of their power had 
been wrested by force from the occupants of the throne, they 
always remained nominally the mandatories of its supreme 
authority. Thus, throughout all those centuries, amidst all the 
vicissitudes of sanguinary internal conflicts, the prestige of the 
‘“‘heaven-born” throne, however much it might be temporarily 
overshadowed, remained a great national asset, of which the 
value was triumphantly demonstrated when the invasion of 
Western influence revolutionised the social fabric of Japan 
and rallied the whole nation round the Mikado’s throne as the 
corner-stone of a new order of things. 

It is undoubtedly to this homogeneity of race and to this 
continuity of rulership that the Japanese people owe the keen 
sense of national unity which is one of the chief sources of their 
strength. Patriotism is indeed the religion of Japan. The 
doctrines of Buddhism and the ethics of Confucianism have 
had, and still have, a great influence in Japan. But they have 
never displaced the ancient national creed of Shinto, which has 
now been restored to its position as the official creed of the 
State ; and Shintoism is, in its essence, little more than a poetical 
and spiritualised worship of Japan. The gods who watch 
over Japan from their celestial mansions are the forebears of her 
imperial rulers; the minor deities associated with them are the 
heroes who made her greatness ; the woods, the mountains, the 
seas are peopled with the spirits of the ancestral dead who 
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shape the forces and quicken the beauties of nature to the greater 
glory of Japan. 

Amongst the many fallacies to which superficial observation 
gave currency with regard to the Japanese, none is more 
erroneous than the notion that they are a merely imitative 
people. Their extraordinary receptivity and quickness of appre- 
hension no doubt contributed to that delusion. It was difficult 
to believe that the lightning change which transformed Japan 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century was some- 
thing more than a stage effect. Yet, however unprecedented in 
the history of other peoples, it was not unprecedented in the 
history of the Japanese people. The introduction of Chinese 
civilisation into Japan by Buddhist priests in the latter part of 
the seventh century resulted in as complete and as rapid a 
metamorphosis as the introduction of Western civilisation in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. But in both cases the 
national individuality of the Japanese people proved much too 
strong not to mark its own impress upon everything they 
received from abroad, In both cases, too, though the harvest 
ripened with wonderful rapidity, the soil was already far better 
prepared to receive the seed which yielded it than is generally 
supposed. Throughout the early part of the seventh century 
Buddhist missionaries from the mainland had travelled through 
the country secretly preaching the new doctrines, and rumour 
spread abroad impressive tales of the splendour to which China 
was attaining under the great Tang dynasty. In the same way, 
throughout the early part of the nineteenth century Western 
ideas were penetrating into Japan through the one little postern- 
gate which her rulers had left open for communication with the 
outside world during the period of her seclusion. It must be 
remembered that the transformation which has taken place in 
our days was within an ace of taking place three centuries 
earlier, Francis Xavier landed with two Portuguese missionaries 
at Kagoshima in 1549, and though the Apostle of the Indies did 
not live to pursue the work, Christianity soon found favour with 
many of the powerful nobles of Japan, and even with the great 
Hideyoshi. In 1585 a Japanese Embassy was received in 
Rome by Pope Gregory XIII.,and then proceeded to Madrid to 
the Court of Philip I]. Just as a little later, in China, it was the 
bitter feuds among the missionaries themselves, and especially 
between Franciscans and Jesuits, and the political intrigues of 
the European Powers, who hoped to exploit these new fields of 
enterprise, which proved fatal to the cause of Christianity, so the 
Japanese had, or believed they had, conclusive evidence that 
the religious propaganda was merely a cloak for ambitious 
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schemes of political domination ; Christianity was ruthlessly 
proscribed, the doors of Japan were violently slammed-to against 
all outside intrusion, and for the next two centuries it was a 
crime punishable with death for any Japanese to leave his 
country or attempt to hold intercourse of any kind with the 
outside world. Only one exception was made in favour of a 
small Dutch settlement which, pent up under very humiliating 
conditions in the little island of Deshima, in Nagasaki harbour, 
was allowed to carry on a limited trade with Japan. This was 
the crack in the wall of Japanese isolation, through which a 
glimmering of European science and European literature filtered 
into Japan, especially during the last few decades before the 
country was finally opened up, and stimulated the intellectual 
activity of the rising generation, so that youths like Ito, now the 
most distinguished surviving representative of the Elder States- 
men, the makers of modern Japan, braved the death penalty and 
made their way to Europe to equip themselves for the coming 
revolution which they felt to be inevitable. 

Another striking feature in the modern transformation of 
Japan is that the revolution by which it was effected came from 
above and not from below. In most countries any great revo- 
lution is usually the result of a popular upheaval, whether 
violent or peaceful, which displaces the hitherto ruling classes, 
or at least seriously curtails their influence. In Japan the revo- 
lution started with and was carried out by the ruling classes, 
Fortunately for her, the feudal system which had prevailed 
unimpaired until the middle of the last century had trained up 
a dominant class which, indeed, had its own defects and vices, 
but which possessed incomparable virtues of discipline, self- 
restraint, and self-sacrifice. A great national danger, such as 
the menace of Western intrusion constituted in their eyes, 
quickened both the sense of national unity which had been 
obscured by the secular rivalry of contending clans, and the 
sense of loyalty to the “ heaven-born” throne which had been 
equally overshadowed by the ambitions of masterful feudatories. 
There is no more striking page in history than that in which, 
at the opening of the new era, stands recorded the voluntary 
surrender of their fiefs and ancient feudal rights and privileges 
into the hands of the Mikado by the four great daimyos of 
Satsuma, Choshiu, Tosa, and Hizen, and some 250 lesser 
feudatories borne on the feudal roll, for the purpose of 
strengthening the authority and dignity of the throne which had 
just been restored in fact to the position in the State which 
in theory it had never ceased to retain. Equally striking 
was the acquiescence of their retainers, that great class of 
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Samurai, to whom the clan had been for generations the chief 
and immediate object of their fealty. Their honour and 
their interests might well have seemed to them indissolubly 
bound up with the maintenance of feudalism, and yet they not 
only acquiesced, but they actually prompted the movement 
which, by stripping the feudatory chiefs of their traditional 
political power, prestige, and wealth, was bound to relegate their 
vassals to comparative insignificance. They had not been 
trained in vain in the school of Bushi-do, “the Way of the 
Warrior,” and they performed this great act of political self- 
immolation with the same calm fortitude with which their 
fathers and forefathers had been taught to face the duty of 
suicide as, in certain supreme circumstances, the crowning act 
of feudal loyalty. 

I do not wish to convey that this tremendous revolution was 
carried out without any untoward incidents, without an occa- 
sional set-back, without spasmodic outbreaks of resistance. 
There was, in fact, a revolution withina revolution. For in its 
inception only a few of its authors had any other object in view 
than to fortify their country against the intrusion of Western 
influence in any shape or form, whilst it ended in a general 
recognition of the necessity of throwing Japan entirely open to 
the science and arts and industries of the West. The story of 
its vicissitudes would take too long to tell, but, broadly speaking, 
it may be asserted that never has any country undergone such 
a profound and far-reaching transformation as Japan under- 
went between 1853 and 1868 with relatively less strain and 
strife, or accepted its logical results with greater unanimity and 
wholeheartedness, 

A question which is often asked, and which, indeed, suggests 
itself naturally, is: How comes it that contact with Western 
civilisation has failed to produce anything like the same results 
in China or in Korea, though, in addition to the racial affinity 
of the Chinese and the Koreans to the Japanese, the existence 
of a certain intellectual affinity may fairly be deduced from the 
fact that Japan has been so largely influenced in the past by 
the religion, the philosophy, the literature, the art of China, 
transmitted to some extent at least through Korean channels. 
The answer is, I think, that, in the first place, neither in 
China nor in Korea has the national fibre remained robust and 
full of healthy vitality as it has in Japan. China, it is true, 
boasts of still more ancient national records than Japan, and 
its vast population is, except in the outlying dependencies of 
the Empire, scarcely less homogeneous. But there has not 
been the same continuity of national rulership to preserve the 
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national sense of unity. Since the date assigned by Japanese 
history to the foundation of the dynasty which the Mikado 
still represents, some fifteen dynasties have ruled over China. 
The Manchu dynasty, which reigns at present in Peking, 
though more than 250 years old, is and remains an alien 
dynasty which owes its title to conquest, and has retained its 
own language, its own interests, its own customs. Again, the 
very size of China militates against any keen conception of 
national unity. The Chinese of the Eighteen Provinces which 
constitute China proper have in common their overweening 
pride of racial superiority, but they have so little sense of 
national fellowship that during the war with Japan, for instance, 
the southern provinces remained as far as possible disinterested 
spectators. The Viceroy of Canton actually wrote to Tokio 
and asked the Japanese to restore a revenue cruiser captured 
by them at Weihaiwei, because it was there “ by mistake.” It 
belonged to the Kwangtung Viceroyalty, and the Cantonese 
did not consider themselves at war with Japan. The Chinese 
theory of patriarchal government is, no doubt, an eminently 
philosophic conception, but in practice it had degenerated into 
a narrow and corrupt bureaucracy, for which the only training 
was a pedantic scholasticism. Ancestral worship took with the 
Japanese the shape of a passionate resolution to emulate the 
great deeds of their ancestors. With the Chinese it took 
the shape of a slavish adhesion to the obsolete methods 
of their ancestors. In Japan, after the bombardment of 
Skimonoseki by the Western Powers in 1865, a leading Choshiu 
clansman wrote an essay to show that, in view of the develop- 
ments of Western science, as illustrated by the superiority of 
Western armaments, Japan was evidently being left behind in 
the race, and that it was the duty of the Japanese, while pre- 
serving the spirit of their ancestors, to profit by the lessons 
which Western science could teach them. In 1896, a year 
after the war with Japan, so disastrous for China, a high Chinese 
official, who had never seen a shot fired, penned a memorial to 
the throne to prove that China’s defeats were due solely to her 
having exchanged the methods of warfare taught by the sages 
for newfangled European ideas and European weapons. The 
memorial was published with commendation from the Throne, 
and I myself saw Chinese recruits practising outside the walls 
of Peking with bows and arrows! 

The immense size of China has operated also, like the lack 
of real national unity, in giving a different character from that 
which it assumed in Japan to her struggle against Western 
influences, In Japan the struggle was sharp but short, because 
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the dominant class was quick to recognise the necessity for a new 
order of things ; and as soon as it had recognised that necessity, 
it carried the whole country with it, and the period of sharp 
antagonism to the West was too brief to leave any bitter feel- 
ings behind it, except perhaps towards the Russians who alone 
of the Western powers had taken advantage of Japan’s weak- 
ness to seize in the early sixties the island of Saghalin, which 
they have retained, and the strategically still more important 
island of Tsu-shima, in the Korean Straits, which a hint from 
the British Admiral, however, induced them to evacuate. 
In China, on the other hand, the pressure of the West 
was applied first to the extremities of that vast Empire, 
and there was a long period of desultory struggle, of which 
some of the incidents, it must be confessed, were not very 
creditable to the ethics of our civilisation, before the pressure 
was really felt by the ruling caste entrenched at Peking behind 
an impenetrable wall of ignorance and prejudice. The intru- 
sion of the West was regarded in China as a plague, and not, 
as in Japan, as a portent. The Chinese were too arrogant to 
accept the inevitable, and too weak to afford substantial resist- 
ance. Western policy, on the other hand, alternated between 
half-hearted coercion and impracticable persuasion. A century 
of perpetual wrangling, of threats only half fulfilled, which 
extorted from the Chinese promises made merely to be broken, 
of graceful concessions to their helplessness which only 
encouraged their obstinacy, culminated at last in a series of 
high-handed encroachments which has made them realise their 
impotence, but has intensified their sense of injury. Yet 
the Chinese bureaucracy itself is so disintegrate an organism 
that, whilst the foreign Legations were being besieged in Peking 
in 1900, and Imperial edicts were issued ordering all foreigners 
to be put to death throughout the Empire, the great Viceroys 
of the Yangtze not only disregarded these edicts but entered 
into a compact with the British military and naval authorities 
for the protection of foreigners and their property in that region. 
Moreover, from the beginning of foreign intercourse, whilst the 
attitude of the Mandarins has been one of almost uninterrupted 
obstruction and hostility, and the passions of the lower classes 
have been frequently stirred to violent anti-foreign demonstra- 
tions, the trading middle-classes of China, perhaps the most 
intellectual and progressive, as they certainly are the most 
upright section of the community, have almost continuously 
cultivated friendly relations with the European settlements 
established amongst them on a mutually profitable business 
basis. Thus the inert mass of China, with no strong sense of 
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national unity as in Japan to stimulate common effort, has 
hardly yet been stirred by Western influence, except sporadically 
and superficially. 

In Korea it is the same, only far more so. Of the civilisation 
it shared in ancient times with China only the most superficial 
traces survive. The country has never recovered from the 
frightful devastation it suffered at the end of the sixteenth 
century at the hands alike of the Japanese armies who invaded 
it and of the Chinese armies who were called in to repel the 
invasion, The incredibly corrupt and ignorant aristocracy 
which has ruled it down to modern times has hitherto revealed 
no qualities to redeem its vices, though some of the Korean 
youths recently educated abroad have displayed considerable 
and rather precocious quickness of apprehension. The masses 
are docile labourers, chiefly agricultural, who, it is believed, 
would not be unwilling to work if they were allowed by their 
masters to retain any share of the produce of their toil beyond 
the mere pittance requisite to keep body and soul together, In 
these circumstances it is not surprising that Korea has hitherto 
been absolutely passive under the impact of Western influence. 
It has offered no resistance, it has shown not a sign of respon- 
siveness. Styled not inappropriately the Hermit Kingdom, it 
escaped the aggressive attentions of the West for a much 
longer period than either China or Japan. In fact, it was not 
a Western Power, but modern Japan that first forced open the 
Hermit Kingdom’s shell. In 1876 Japan wrung from the 
Korean Government a treaty opening first Fusan, and then 
Gensan and Chemulpo to Japanese trade and settlement. All 
the Western Powers speedily followed suit. 

From the earliest period of Japanese history Korea had 
represented in the eyes of the Japanese people what is called in 
modern diplomatic jargon a “ special sphere of interest.” There 
may not be much historical evidence to bear out the legend of 
the conquest of Korea, in the third century of our era, by the 
Japanese Empress Jengo, whose ship was drawn across the seas 
by heaven-sent dolphins ; but the legend is nevertheless one of 
the most popular of Japanese legends to the present day. 
Certainly for many centuries the rulers of Korea sent embassies 
to bear tribute to the Japanese Court at Kyoto, as well as to the 
Imperial Court of China. The invasion of Korea by Hideyoshi’s 
armies at the end of the sixteenth century ended in disaster ; 
but in the minds of the Japanese people ultimate failure never 
dimmed the glories of that heroic page in the annals of one of 
the greatest of Japan’s national heroes, After she had entered upon 
her new career as a modern State, it is not, therefore, surprising 
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that Japan should have cast her eyes once more upon the Korean 
Peninsula as the necessary link between her island Empire and 
the mainland of Asia, the natural outlet for her commercial 
and colonising activity, the appointed field in which she was to 
try her new-born strength. It was in Korea that, ten years ago, 
she dealt a death-blow to the old unreasoning conservatism 
of the East represented by China, and it is in Korea that she 
has again to-day mustered her armies for a far more formidable 
struggle, in the conviction that the consolidation of Russian 
power in Manchuria was but the first step towards the 
permanent establishment of Russian ascendency over the 
Korean peninsula. 

To conclude. The surpassing interest of this struggle lies in 
the fact that it has brought into conflict the two great and 
novel factors which differentiate the Far Eastern question from 
any of the other questions of Western expansion beyond the 
seas which have successively exerted so profound an influence 
upon the history of the world. A great European Power has 
appeared on the scene as a land Power able to strike by land 
where no other Western Power can strike except by sea. On 
the other hand, instead of the struggle for mastery being fought 
out between Western Powers over the heads of the peoples 
whose destinies are at stake, a nation has arisen on the spot 
capable of meeting the West with its own weapons and methods 
and with the combined resources of sea-power and land-power. 
I am not going to commit myself to any prophecy as to the 
issue. What has already happened suffices, at any rate, to show 
that the struggle is not such an unequal one as many people in 
Europe, hypnotised by the huge size of the Russian Empire, by 
its vast population and its great resources, still, however, very 
imperfectly developed, have been inclined to believe. The 
huge size of the Russian Empire is, indeed, in this connection 
one of the sources of its weakness, for its centre of gravity lies 
in Europe, and though it claims to be able to place in the field 
more than six times as many men as Japan can, the practical 
question arises : What proportion of that total amount can she 
convey to and maintain at the seat of war in the Far East by 
the Siberian Railway, the only route available for their convey- 
ance and maintenance, if she has permanently lost the command 
of the sea? As far as one can at present judge, even if the 
facilities of railway traffic can be rapidly developed by the con- 
struction of more numerous sidings, by the completion of the 
line round the south shore of Lake Baikal—at present a most 
serious break in the line of communications—and even by the 
gradual conversion of the railway track from a single into a 
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double line—and all these improvements must take time, how- 
ever freely both labour and money are expended—it is doubtful 
whether the Siberian Railway will prove really adequate for 
Russia’s purpose and enable her to transport and maintain a 
force capable of overwhelming the Japanese by sheer numerical 
superiority. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that, if the 
Japanese can follow up their first successes, the day may not 
be far distant when they will be free, if they like, to exchange 
the offence for the defence and to take up almost impregnable 
positions, covering Korea and such parts of Manchuria as they 
may deem necessary for the security of Korea, from which 
Russia will then have to dislodge them before she can hope to 
bring the war to a successful termination. When we look back 
upon the numerical superiority which we required in order to 
crush the resistance of some 60,000 to 70,000 Boers in South 
Africa, who were ultimately cut off from all communication with 
the outer world, and especially upon the tremendous strain 
which the maintenance of our forces imposed upon our double 
line of communications from the coast, it is hard to believe that 
the single Siberian Railway can ever transport and supply and 
maintain a Russian force in sufficient numbers to overwhelm a 
Japanese army of 300,000 men, with reserves of the same 
strength at its back, and operating close to its natural base, 
with all the resources of a nation of over 40,000,000 
inhabitants to draw upon, free from all molestation so long as 
it commands the sea. As for financial resources, the disparity 
between Russia and Japan is also, I believe, more apparent 
than real. It is obvious that the war expenditure of Russia 
must enormously exceed that of Japan, and though Russia for 
various reasons enjoys facilities of credit abroad which Japan 
can hardly hope for, the extravagant scale of normal expenditure 
in Russia, together with the existence of widespread disaffection, 
renders the financial situation at home relatively much less 
elastic than it is in Japan, where no burden of taxation will be 
considered intolerable for the purpose of carrying to a successful 
issue a struggle which her intensely patriotic and united people 
know to be a life and death struggle. Moreover, in the 
Japanese military and naval services the very highest standard 
of pecuniary integrity is the rule, whereas we know from 
Russian writers themselves how deep the gangrene of corruption 
has eaten not only into the civil, but into the naval and military 
administration in Russia, As for the relative value of the 
Russian and Japanese armies, it would be invidious to claim 
for the individual Japanese soldier a higher standard of personal 
courage than the Russian soldier has displayed on many an 
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historic battlefield. The Russian soldier is heavier and has a 
more powerful physique, but scarcely more endurance than the 
active and hardy Japanese, so like our own Ghoorkas. In 
natural alertness of mind and trained intelligence, qualities 
of which the possession by the rank and file of an army are 
becoming more and more important with the development of 
modern tactics, the Japanese Tommy is believed to be vastly 
superior to the Russian, and except perhaps in the highest 
ranks of the Russian army, the Japanese officer may, I think, 
also claim superiority to the Russian in scientific knowledge of 
his profession. The Japanese have clearly achieved similar 
superiority in matters of organisation and equipment as well as 
in the domain of pure strategy. Thoroughness is, indeed, to my 
mind the chief characteristic of the Japanese ; or, as George 
Eliot defined genius—a very inadequate definition—the infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Perfection of technique is the 
universal feature of Japanese art, and they have evidently 
carried it to the same pitch in the art of war as in the arts of 
peace. Another advantage which the Japanese have over the 
Russians—and it will affect operations in Manchuria more even 
than in Korea—is that they will have the sympathy and perhaps 
even the more or less open support of the whole of the native 
population. The hand of Russia is heavy, and we may be sure 
that such incidents as the massacre at Blagovestchensk, where 
thousands of helpless Chinamen were driven into the Amur and 
mercilessly shot down, have been neither forgotten nor 
forgiven. 

We are for the present, and there is every prospect that we 
shall remain, merely spectators of this great struggle ; but, 
apart from all other considerations, we cannot forget that we 
are bound by special ties of alliance to one of the belligerents. 
It would be interesting to speculate on the momentous conse- 
quences which in the remote future may have to be traced 
back to this great struggle. It is quite possible that May 1, 
1904, when an Asiatic army, not only trained and equipped in 
the scientific spirit of the West but animated by as intense a 
patriotism and sustained by as lofty a courage as the West has 
ever known, first met and defeated a European army in battle 
array, will prove to have been one of the great landmarks in 
the world’s history. In some quarters the successes of the 
Japanese have already served as a pretext for reviving the cry 
of the “Yellow Peril,” as if the surest way to create such a 
peril were not to proclaim that, whatever a non-European race 
may do to conform to our standards of international ethics, 
and however legitimate the cause in which it takes up arms 
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against a European power, the hand of every white man must 
nevertheless on racial grounds be against it. It is difficult to 
believe that such a cry will find any serious echo in this 
country. Have we not been preaching for the last three or 
four generations all over Asia, from Constantinople to Peking, 
that it is time for the nations of the East to fall into line with 
the West, to put off barbarism and misgovernment, to throw 
their doors wide open to commercial and intellectual inter- 
course with Europe, and to take to heart the lessons of 
Western civilisation ? Japan alone has so far listened to that 
advice, and it is inconceivable that her only reward should be 
a proclamation of racial ostracism. Let us rather reflect 
with satisfaction that our Japanese allies have not only distin- 
guished themselves already, both on land and on sea, but that, 
in this struggle at any rate, they stand for those principles of 
good faith, of progress, and of freedom, and for that honesty, 
efficiency and steadfastness of purpose which it is our boast 
to associate with the best traditions of Western civilisation. 


VALENTINE CHIROL, 


THE NEW IRELAND 


My object in this article is to paraphrase and transmit rather 
than to criticise. When a leader speaks it is for those who 
believe in him to see to it that his words meet with a due 
reward of publicity at least. And in his recently published 
book, lreland in the New Century (Murray, 5s. net), Sir Horace 
Plunkett has not only spoken but spoken out. In the vast 
literature that has gathered round Ireland trenchancy has 
never been wanting, but it has for the most part been the 
trenchancy of belligerent partisanship, the one-sided trenchancy 
of attack. Sir Horace, too, is nothing if not unmistakable, but 
his candour and his vigour have the new and refreshing 
qualities of impartiality and natural sympathy. He surveys 
Ireland from a standpoint so unusual as to seem almost 
external. The Nationalist view of Irish problems we know— 
we have little chance of not knowing it; the Unionist view we 
also know; the controversies between North and South, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, Home Rule and Unionism, 
town and country—with all these we are familiar to satiety. 
Everything about Ireland has been wrangled over and voted 
on except Ireland herself. It is, indeed, part of the curse of 
these barren and bitter centuries of racial, religious and 
political strife that the idea of Ireland as a social and 
economic entity, of Ireland as a whole, has been virtually lost, 
and that a voice raised on behalf of her real nationality strikes 
on us with an uncanny and almost, as suggested above, an 
external sound. And yet the whole essence of this author’s 
attitude towards Ireland is that it is Irish—not Catholic or 
Protestant, neither Separatist nor Unionist, but simply Irish. 
His concern, in other words, is with the sum total of all that 
makes up Ireland, not with this or that section, or race, or 
creed or interest exclusively, but with Ireland and the Irish 
people as a nation. The appeal he makes is addressed to 
Irishmen as Irishmen, not as members of any particular faith 
or party, just as the policy he expounds and the arguments by 
which he defends it are equally applicable to Connaught and 
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Ulster. The first and most distinctive merit of this volume is 
that it readjusts the mental focus and enables us to occupy a 
vantage-ground above the mists of factional and sectarian 
strife, to approach the problem of Ireland from a fresh and 
unsuspected side. With the new conception of nationality to 
guide us, the old conflicts move to a place of secondary 
importance and become subject to the test of wholly novel 
standards, 

Thus, if we agree with Sir Horace Plunkett that “the most 
important part of the work of regenerating Ireland must 
necessarily be done by Irishmen in Ireland,” that the Irish 
problem is at bottom a human problem—the problem of the 
Irish mind and character, and that its true solution lies in the 
strengthening of the national mora/ by a policy and system of 
“organised self-help”—if we accept all this, it is obviously 
futile to continue criticising either the Nationalist or the 
Unionist party from the merely political point of view. The 
question is no longer whether Home Rule is good or bad, but 
whether Unionists and Nationalists, pending the settlement of 
the constitutional issue, have done all that they might have 
done to improve the condition of the Irish people, to brace 
their character, and to devise and forward measures of tangible 
and immediate utility. So, too, with education and religion. 
From the broadly national standpoint the influence of these 
factors is to be appraised by their success or failure in unifying 
and stimulating the national life, correcting the weak and 
developing the strong points of the national character, and 
fitting the people for the realities of existence. It goes without 
saying that, judging politics, education and religion by the 
amount of their contribution to a more practical, more 
prosperous and distinctively national life, Sir Horace Plunkett 
finds much to criticise and condemn. He hits round, indeed, 
with admirable vigour, but also with admirable fairness. 
Himself a Protestant and a Unionist, he emphasises the 
shortcomings of Protestantism and Unionism with the same 
candid freshness that he shows in his examination of Nationalism 
and Roman Catholicism. Impartiality in the vehement and 
intensely personal arena of Irish politics, or, for the matter of 
that, of any politics, is a rare and soothing virtue. It is made 
possible for Sir Horace Plunkett, and not only possible but 
easy and imperative, by his choice of perspective. Once 
granted a common ground on which all Irishmen of whatever 
section, race or creed may meet—a common work to which 
they may turn their hands, and a balanced dispassionateness in 
the handling of old issues, outworn antagonisms and essentially 
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minor problems becomes an unescapable corollary. It is not, 
for instance, surprising to find in this volume but few 
and cursory references to the Home Rule question or the 
Land Act of 1903, and none whatever to the merits or 
demerits of the policy of Coercion. Such things, belonging as 
they do to the half-truths of party or sectional prepossession, 
are naturally merged in the broader issue and lose their old 
significance, and with it their old bitterness, as their relations 
to the ideal that comprehends them come to be rightly 
perceived. But while impartiality is an inevitable derivative 
from Sir Horace Plunkett’s premisses, to find it permeating a 
book on Ireland is none the less as amazing as it is welcome. 
And that the impartiality of this volume is of the right ring, 
thoroughly genuine in its way—its practical, pugnaciously 
philosophical way—may be proved by the neatness with which 
the controversies it has aroused cancel one another, by the 
readiness of Nationalists to subscribe to all that Sir Horace 
Plunkett says in criticism of Unionism and the alacrity with 
which Roman Catholics accept his animadversions on Protes- 
tantsm, and, of course, vice versa. Yet Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
suggested dispassionateness is far removed from featureless 
passivity, It is, if it may be so put it without paradox, an 
opinionated impartiality, a healthy and buoyant passion for 
dealing fairly all round. It has been objected that, being a 
Government official, and in daily working touch with the men 
and movements he has felt obliged to criticise, our constructive 
critic has carried this passion a little too far, and that his 
volume attains the large proportions of an “indiscretion.” If 
so, it is an “indiscretion” of the kind that only belongs to 
strong and earnest men, of a kind that we in England, who 
move under too great a load of tradition and reserve, might 
well cultivate. But if we accept the aphorism of Bismarck 
that in politics the truth may more often be safely told than in 
any Other sphere of human activity, it is no indiscretion. 
Second only to the presentation of the new point of view, the 
enduring value of this volume will be found in the open-eyed 
sincerity and scientific truthfulness with which all Irish 
questions are treated. And Sir Horace Plunkett has a 
profound, if not an unrivalled, knowledge of these questions, 
not merely of the facts, but of all that has produced the facts, 
of why they are what they are, and of their essential 
significance. His knowledge, in other words, is precisely the 
sort that experience may shape and amplify but can never, of 
itself, beget. It springs, and can alone spring, from those 
intuitive perceptions which are the product of sympathy and 
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temperament, In consequence this book is as one expected 
it would be, not a description but an explanation of Ireland, 
not a record of achievement but an analytical display of 
the Irish mind and of the Irish character. As such I can 
hardly conceive of any Englishman reading it without feeling 
that a new world is being unrolled before his eyes, that the 
veil is being really lifted. Written in an easy, flexible, and 
telling style, it is a volume with its message of instruction, 
inspiration, and comfort to all who have felt the appeal of Irish 
miseries and Irish fascination, to all who, from whatever motive 
and whatever point of view, have studied the Irish question 
with the desire to get at the heart of it, and particularly all those 
exiled sons of Erin who do not realise that the old Ireland and 
the old attitude of England towards Ireland are passing and a 
new Ireland and a new attitude arising. And yet there is some- 
thing paradoxical in the place that this book is destined to hold 
in the literature of Irish problems. It is a book on Ireland by 
an Irishman, and yet not a sad one ; so far from sad, indeed, 
that from the first page to the last there runs through it the 
spirit of assured hope, the optimism of the constructive thinker, 
of the pioneer worker. It is a book on Ireland by a Protestant 
and a Unionist, and yet wholly free from the slightest trace of 
party or sectarian rancour. It is a book on a Celtic race by 
a Celt, and yet as void of the “ traditional ” Celtic qualities, as 
sober, and practical, as though it had been penned by the most 
“brutal” Saxon of us all. It is a distinctively Irish book—in 
its union of sentiment and businesslike judgment, the breadth 
and fineness of its sympathies, and its undertone of emotions 
too deep, possibly too bitter, to be other than repressed. For 
eighteen years at least no more vital and illuminating pro- 
nouncement on Irish affairs has come from the press. 

It is the first of Sir Horace Plunkett’s propositions that the 
last decade of the nineteenth century witnessed the beginnings 
of a new Ireland. It “saw the foundation of what will some 
day be recognised as a new philosophy of Irish progress.” It 
beheld “at first a change in the attitude of England towards 
Ireland, and afterwards a profound revolution in the thoughts 
of Ireland about herself.” The fall of Parnell released the 
Irish mind from the cramping obsession of politics. The 
country was driven in uponitself ; the years of fierce dissension 
that ensued were not all pure loss ; a reaction against the one- 
man system set in as soon as the one man had passed away ; 
there was a stirring of independence among the rank and file, 
some salutary canvassing of policies on their merits, and a 
growing inclination towards the practical and constructive, 
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The Irish still clung undaunted to their political idea, but its pursuit to the 
exclusion of all other national aims had received a wholesome check... . 
Was the realisation of a distinctive national existence, many began to ask 
themselves, to be for ever dependent upon the fortunes of a political campaign ? 
. . . Could we not—Unionists and Nationalists alike—do something towards 
material progress without abandoning our ideals? 
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From the moment when such questions as these came to be 
widely asked Sir Horace Plunkett dates the first sign of the 
Irish résorgimento. The spirit of moderation and conciliation 
displayed by so many Irishmen in connection with Mr. 
Wyndham’s Land Act was not, he insists, the result of any 
transformation scene, of any sudden and magical alteration in 
the temperament and outlook of the Irish people, but a product 
of twelve years’ growth. It was due to the steadily advancing 
conviction that, great as was the responsibility of England for 
the state of Ireland, still greater was the responsibility of 
Irishmen for their native land, and that the time had 
come when every thinking man should attempt to solve 
some portion of the Irish problem from within. And 
this conviction, this ‘ growing sense amongst us that the 
English misunderstanding of Ireland is of far less importance, 
and perhaps less inexcusable than our own misunderstanding of 
ourselves,” Sir Horace Plunkett rightfully pronounces to be 
‘the most characteristic and by far the most hopeful feature 
of the change in the Anglo-Irish situation which took place in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century.” 

That Irishmen should have reached, or even made an 
approach towards, so auspicious a conclusion is indeed a new 
fact. But it is not a fact reopening any chose jugée. It 
does not convert Home Rulers into Unionists or Unionists into 
Nationalists; still less does it amount to an acquittal of 
England, Inthe matter of Anglo-Irish relations Sir Horace 
Plunkett holds that there is “no real conflict of interest 
between the two peoples and the two countries ” and that their 
misunderstandings are due “to a wide difference of tempera- 
ment and mental outlook.” They are misunderstandings, he 
declares in a rare moment of excessive optimism, “ which we 
may now hope to see removed.” It is a difficult hope to share. 
“Of the Irish qualities,’ he elsewhere pathetically remarks, 
‘none is stronger than the craving to be understood.” It is also 
unhappily the one craving of all others that, by temperament, we 
are least qualified to satisfy. Some one has said: ‘ The English 
have no memories,” and the epigram is just exaggerated enough 
to be not untruthful. Asa people we are singularly deficient in a 
consciousness of the past. That is perhaps one of the reasons 
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why the general average of informed and intelligent patriotism 
rules so low amongst us. It is certainly one of the reasons why 
we have never quite succeeded in understanding either the 
Irish or the Americans. Having no real historical consciousness 
ourselves, and being perhaps as unimaginative a people as ever 
conquered half the world, with as little capacity as the Romans 
for that dramatic sympathy which enables a man to enter into 
the feelings and instincts of alien peoples, we have naturally 
failed to gauge aright a nation that lives intensely in its past, 
against a background of legend, sentiment, poetry and shadows, 
for which we do not know how to make allowance. So 
much more than the Irish Channel separates the English from 
the Irish, the psychology of the two peoples is so fundamentally 
and acutely dissimilar, that one puts any real understanding out 
of the question. There is consolation, however, in the thought 
that we have probably made a nearer approach towards under- 
standing the Irish than have the Germans in Austria towards 
understanding the Czechs or the Germans in Germany towards 
realising the Poles. More it would be quixotic to expect, and 
it is indeed unlikely that the British attitude towards Ireland 
will ever be greatly bettered. That attitude is now mellow and 
free from bitterness ; there is an obviously anxious desire to “do 
the right thing,” a willingness to listen and to learn, a friendly 
effort to be tactful. Some of our demonstrations may, however, 
remind an unfriendly spectator of the elephant who “ wreath’d 
his lithe proboscis ” to make sport for Adam and Eve. Never- 
theless they are the best of which we are capable, and the spirit 
behind is excellent. But though the gulf between the English 
and Irish mind must always, in my opinion, be difficult to bridge, 
and though the attitude of England towards Ireland will always 
be an important factor in their relationship, its dominating 
and unhealthy importance will diminish in proportion as the 
new movement of Irish regeneration from within succeeds. 
So, too, with the wretched effects and still more wretched 
memories of past misgovernment. The true remedy for that 
mournful contemplation of the past, that tendency to expect 
reforms to be superimposed from without, and that state of 
mind which looks to legislative enactment as the panacea for 
all economic ills, is to be found in an active and commercially 
prosperous present. Sir Horace Plunkett admits his hearty 
sympathy with the doctrine that “(a wrong inflicted upon a 
community entitles those who inherit the consequences of the 
injury to claim reparation at the hands of those who inherit 
the government.” He insists upon the enormous evils wrought 
by the commercial restrictions and the system of land tenure 
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we imposed upon Ireland. He suggests, with truth, that they 


did more than repress industries ; they sapped the industrial 
instinct. 


The energies, the hopes, nay, the very existence of the race, became thus 
intimately bound up with agriculture. This industry, their last resort and sole 
dependence, had to be conducted by a people who in every other avocation 
had been unfitted for material success. And this industry, too, was crippled 
from without, for a system of land tenure had been imposed upon Ireland that 
was probably the most effective that could have been devised for the purpose 


of perpetuating and accentuating every disability to which other causes had 
given rise. 


But while justly emphasising the responsibility of England for 
these and other blunders, and for their consequences, he turns 
to his countrymen with the reminder that for them the imme- 
diate duty is to fasten their minds upon the practical things of 
to-day, and wean their souls from idle regrets for the woes of 
the past ; and he sums up in a thrilling sentence the new moral 
of all Anglo-Irish relations: “In my view, Anglo-Irish history 
is for Englishmen to remember, for Irishmen to forget.” 

With these maxims and all that flows from them to guide 
him, Sir Horace Plunkett approaches “ The Irish Question 
in Ireland.” To the common explanations of the nature of 
that question—that it is racial, political, religious, economic, or 
all four together—he adds a new one, that it is above all else a 
human problem—‘ The problem of the Irish mind,” the 
solution of which is to be found “in the strengthening of the 
Irish character.” That is not merely the thesis of his argument 
but the key to the constructive policy successfully built up 
on it. The defects of the Irish character, like its charm, 
are patent. In this author’s opinion, they are chiefly due 
to an over-development of the critical and an _ under- 
development of the moral qualities. They show themselves 
in a fatalistic instinct to throw the blame for all things on 
England or “the Power that walketh in darkness” —. if, 
indeed, the two are not synonymous in the Irish mind—~in a 
jack of moral courage, initiative, independence and self- 
reliance. 


The sense of the duty and dignity of labour has been lost in the contempla- 
tion of circumstances over which it was assumed that we have no control. . . . 
Mistaking self-assertion for self-knowledge, we have presented the pathetic 
spectacle of a people casting the blame for their shortcomings on another 
people, yet bearing the consequences themselves. The national habit of living 
in the past seems to give us a present without achievement, a future without 
hope. The conclusion was long ago forced upon me that whatever may have 
been true of the past, the chief responsibility for the remoulding of our national 
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life rests now with ourselves, and that in the last analysis the problem of Irish 
ineffectiveness at home is in the main a problem of character—and of Irish 
character. 


The question, then, that Sir Horace Plunkett set himself to 
answer was whether some comprehensive policy could not be 
devised which would at once strengthen the Irish character - 
and make for material progress. In other words, he cast about 
for a scheme which would combine moral discipline with eco- 
nomic development. It was obvious that, to have any chance 
of success, such a scheme must link itself with the overwhelming 
interest of Ireland—agriculture. 


The Irish Question, in that aspect which must be to Irishmen of paramount 
importance, is the problem of a national existence, chiefly an agricultural 
existence, in Ireland. . . . Before we can keep the people at home we have got 
to construct a national life with, in the first place, a secure basis of physical 
comfort and decency. This life must have a character, a dignity, an outlook 
of its own... . It will have to accord with the national sentiment and be 
distinctively Irish. . .. The work of reform must, of course, be primarily 
economic, but economic remedies cannot be applied to Irish ills without the 
spiritual aids which are required to move to action the latent forces of Irish 
reason and emotion. 


I do not propose to follow in detail his review of the present 
agrarian situation, but I should like to repeat his protest against 
the complacent assumption that the Land Question is settled be- 
cause the Land Tenure Question has been solved. The Act of 
1903 has, of course, immensely helped to clear the ground, but 
it not only leaves the fundamental problems of an agricultural 
existence untouched but increases the necessity for their solution, 
besides bringing in its train complex difficulties of its own. The 
Irish are now face to face with “ the necessity for determining 
the social and economic conditions essential to the well-being of 
the peasant proprietary, which, though it is to be started with 
as bright an outlook as the law can give, must stand or fall by 
its own inherent merits or defects.” Immense as was the 
practical and still more the sentimental value of Mr. 
Wyndham’s Act, it could do no more than lay down along 
broad lines the foundations of a new social order, leaving the 
superstructure to be determined by the efforts of the Irish 
themselves. Much remains to be done in readjusting the 
relation between population and area, and in forwarding the 
migration from uneconomic to economic holdings before Irish 
agriculture as a whole can feel its basis secure. Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s policy of development, as is well known, is, and for 
many years has been, founded on the spread of agricultural 
co-operation through voluntary associations. 
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Without this agency of social economic progress, small landholders in 
Ireland will be but a body of isolated units, having all the drawbacks of 
individualism and none of its virtues, unorganised and singularly ill-equipped 


for that great international struggle of our time which we know as “ agricultural 
competition.” 


This organisation of the peasantry on the basis of self-help he 
holds to be a condition precedent of all real progress. A 
second essential is that voluntary effort should be sup- 
plemented, but not supplanted, by “a sound system of State 
aid to agriculture and industry.” To the profound significance 
—Ireland and the Irish character being what they are—of this 
policy and of the principles inspiring it, I will return later. 
Meanwhile it is to be noted that Sir Horace Piunkett warns us 
that “ not by agriculture alone is Ireland to be saved,” and 
that the solution of the rural problem involves not merely 
co-operation, resettlement and State intervention, but also the 
further development of manufactures in the towns, and 
particularly of the industries and handicrafts subsidiary to 
agriculture in the country. Furthermore—and this strikingly 
illustrates the inter-dependence in Ireland of the sentimental 
and the practical—he explains that the successful prosecution 
of rural industries must coincide with the cultivation in the 
Irish people of a new and more personal sense of home, as a 
place of material comfort, the centre of individual life, some- 
thing to improve and adorn and love, not the mere caravanserie 
that a series of invasions “having all the ferocity without the 
finality of conquest,” the penal laws, the land tenure system, 
and the instinctive clannishness of the race, have made it. 
From the enunciation of the main proposition of his book— 
that the Irish Question, ‘“‘in its most difficult and most impor- 
tant aspects,” is the problem of the Irish mind, and that its 
solution is to be found in the strengthening of Irish character 
—Sir Horace Plunkett passes to a review, a singularly pene- 
trating and candid review, of the chief living influences to which 
that mind and character are subjected. Those influences, of 
course, are politics, religion and education. The “ note” of 
Irish politics up till now has been barrenness, divorce from 
practicality, and the postponement of the tangible and imme- 
diate in favour of the nebulous and grandiose. Both parties 
are to blame for allowing the constitutional issue to becloud 
their vision of the duty that lay at their feet. Unionism, 
through its affiliation with landlordism, has, to an unfortunate 
degree, become the creed of a social caste. It has never allowed 
the industrial element a political weight commensurate with its 
commercial importance. Its failure to produce a constructive 
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policy has resulted in “the exclusion of representatives of the 
landlords and the industrial classes from positions of leadership 
and trust over four-fifths of the country.” It has contented itself 
with preaching the status guo in a manner too negative and 
repressive, hoping “ to uphold the Union by force rather than 
by a reconciliation of the people to it.” The Nationalists, on 
the other hand, have confirmed and encouraged the already 
dangerously keen instinct of the Irish for the arts of political 
agitation and manipulation, without improving their political 
training. Their policy has been anti-English but not pro-Irish. 
Their tactics have not only intensified the division between 
North and South, but have perpetuated the moral as well as the 
industrial backwardness of the Irish people—“ They ought to 
have known that the weakness of character which renders the 
task of political leadership in Ireland comparatively easy is in 
reality the quicksand of Irish life.” Nor has religion stepped in 
to promote peace and unity, to make good the shortcomings of 
the national character, or to forward industrial progress. The 
Protestantism of the North is disfigured by a tenacious bigotry ; 
Roman Catholicism, in its excessive church-building and its 
multiplication of monastic and conventual establishments, 
displays tendencies that are non-economic if not actually anti- 
economic. 


The reliance of that religion on authority, its repression of individuality, and 
its complete shifting of the moral centre of gravity to a future existence—to 
mention no other characteristics—appear to me calculated, unless supplemented 
by other influences, to check the growth of the qualities of initiative and self- 
reliance, especially amongst a people whose lack of education unfits them for 
resisting the influence of what may present itself to such minds as a kind of 
fatalism with resignation as its paramount virtue. 


Sir Horace Plunkett criticises the failure of the Roman 
Catholic clergy to promote temperance, maintains that their 
greatest success—the inculcation of chastity—has been achieved 
only by the enforcement of disciplinary measures which by an 
indiscriminate repression of innocent as well as perilous plea- 
sures have blighted the harmless gaiety of the countryside and 
driven thousands to America; and while finding numberless 
excuses for their shortcomings in the past, he declares that the 
Roman Catholic priesthood cannot evade all responsibility for 
the character and morale of the Irish people. Are they, he asks, 
satisfied with that character ? 


I cannot think so. The impartial observer will, [ fear, find amongst a 
majority of our people a striking absence of self-reliance and moral courage ; 
an entire lack of serious thought on public questions ; a listlessness and apathy 
in regard to economic improvement which amount to a form of fatalism ; and, 
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in backward districts, a survival of superstition which saps all strength of will 
and purpose—and all this, too, amongst a people singularly gifted by nature 
with good qualities of mind and heart. 


And, finally, in a chapter of scathing common sense, Sir 
Horace Plunkett examines the failure of the educational system 
to supply the needed corrective : 


Not merely has all educational legislation come from England, in the sense 
of being based on English models and thought out by Englishmen largely out 
of touch and sympathy with the peculiar needs of Ireland, but whenever there 
has been genuine native thought on Irish educational problems, it has been 
either ignored altogether or distorted till its value and significance were lost. 
... The national factor in Ireland has been studiously eliminated from national 
education, and Ireland is perhaps the only country in Europe where it was 
part of the settled policy of those who had the guidance of education to ignore 
the literature, history, arts and traditions of the people. . . . To sum up the 
educational situation in Ireland, it is not too much to say that all our forms of 
education, technical and general, hang loose. We lack a body of trained 
teachers ; we have no alert and informed public opinion on education and its 
function in regard to life ; and there is no proper provision for research work 
in all branches—a deficiency which, I am told by those who have given deep 
thought and long study to these problems, inevitably reacts most disastrously 
on the general educational system of the country. 


Maynooth is too exclusively theological, Trinity is too aloof ; 
‘“‘ what is most needed is a university that will reach down to 
the rural population much in the same way as the Scottish 
Universities do.” 

This is the dark side of the picture. The better side is that, 
within the last decade, politics have shown an inclination to be 
practical, religion has become more tolerant, the question of edu- 
cation is at last being seriously and anxiously grappled with, and 
a new sense of the interdependence of all sections, creeds, interests 
and parties in Ireland is by way of being evolved. Nevertheless, 
to a detached observer like Sir Horace Plunkett it could not 
but be plain that politics, religion and the various systems of 
education, in their respective influences upon the people, had 
missed to a large extent the effect upon character which it 
was their national office to produce. Something new and 
different was palpably required, not to act independently 
of other forces but to concentrate and supplement them ; 
and it was in the deep conviction that the Irish character 
only needed the right appeal in order to put forth a great 
recuperative vitality that some fifteen years ago Sir Horace 
Plunkett launched his movement of organised self-help, 
under the title of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 
How that Society has grown, till it mow embraces over 
800 branches and nearly half a million persons; how 
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its co-operative creameries, dairies, poultry societies, agri- 
cultural banks and home industries societies have spread all 
over the island ; how, with the admirable assistance and 
stimulus of the Gaelic League it has touched the secret chord 
of Irish nationality, strengthened the backbone and increased 
the prosperity of the Irish peasant ; how it is inculcating thrift, 
responsibility and businesslike habits ; how it is founding 
libraries, reviving the rural arts and handicrafts, and bringing 
back to the countryside something of the old Irish joyousness ; 
how its success, and Sir Horace Plunkett’s determination, led 
to the Recess Committee and the creation of the new Govern- 
ment Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction ; 
and how, by mitigating the asperity of politics, it fostered that 
spirit of moderation and compromise that alone made the Land 
Act possible—for all this, as well as for the mechanism and 
daily workings of the movement I must refer the reader to the 
book itself, 

What is the secret of its success? I think it will be found 
to lie in its happy conjunction of economic fact and national 
sentiment. Nothing is commoner in politics than to hear men 
pooh-pooh sentiment and demand the facts—as though senti- 
ment itself was not the fact that makes facts. The essence 
of Sir Horace Plunkett’s achievement is its true correspond- 
ence to material needs and to racial instincts. The form 
the new movement should take was from its beginnings pre- 
scribed by that characteristic of the Irish people which he 
was the first not merely to appreciate but to utilise—their 
clannishness. The Irish belong and always have belonged 
to the formation communautaire of the sociologists. It is a trait 
which shows itself not alone in their politics, in their con- 
ception of home—*“ what the Irishman is really attached to 
is not a home but a social order ””—but also in their instinctive 
organisation of society. The Irish have the associative qualities ; 
then, said Sir Horace Plunkett in effect, let them associate. 
The Irish problem is primarily an agricultural problem ; then 
let them associate in agriculture—the sphere of all others, 
as Italy, Denmark, and indeed most European countries have 
shown, where the co-operative principle is of peculiar value. 
Such was the central idea of our reformer’s policy—pro- 
found in its practical simplicity, and above all, in its consonance 
with the inherited traditions of the people. Once let this idea 
fill the national mind and the centre of Irish interests is insensibly 
shifted from Westminster to Ireland. For the self-help move- 
ment opens up outside of religion and politics, but not in 
conflict with either, a sphere of action where the country may 
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exercise a new independence. It is an effort to expand the 
sentiment of nationality outside the domain of party contro- 
versies, a conscious attempt of the Irish to develop a civilisation 
of their own. By focussing the energies of the people on the 
immediately practicable it dissipates the ennervating idea, so 
long obstructive of real effort in Ireland, that reform can come 
only from without. It places, literally as well as figuratively, 
the recreation of Ireland in Irish hands, Overriding sectional, 
religious and political divisions, it makes for unity in the solu- 
tion of problems in which all Irishmen will, in time, realise 
that they have a common interest. Constructive, humane, 
and patriotic, it is the happiest omen which this generation 
has witnessed of an Ireland that all true Unionists desire, an 
Ireland responsible and enterprising, occupied less with the 
abstractions and more with the humdrum realities of existence, 
a prosperous but none the less a distinctively Irish Ireland. 


GILBERT PARKER, 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST 


THE subject of the Chantrey Bequest has been more or less 
before the public during the whole of the past year. The matter 
was first taken up by the Saturday Review in April 1903, and since 
then it has been the subject of comment in nearly every daily 
and weekly newspaper. As it will shortly engage the attention 
of Parliament it would perhaps be useful to recapitulate the facts, 
and to state as briefly as possible the issue between the critics 
and the Trustees of the Fund. 

In 1842 Sir Francis Chantrey died and left to the Nation a sum 
of money the interest of which amounts to between {£2000 and 
£3000 a year. This sum, according to the terms of his Will, 
was to be devoted “to the encouragement of British Fine Art in 
Painting and Sculpture only.” The Trustees of the Will are to 
hand over the money yearly to the President and Treasurer of 
the Royal Academy, and their duties terminate with a receipt in 
writing from the said President and Treasurer; over the subse- 
quent application of the money they have no control. The Will 
then goes on to say that the money so received is to be spent by the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy in the purchase of— 

Works of fine art of the highest merit in painting and sculpture that can be 
obtained, either already executed or which may hereafter be executed by artists 
of any nation, provided such artists shall have actually resided in Great Britain 
during the executing and completing of such works... in making such 
purchases preference shall on all occasions be given to works of the highest 
merit that can be obtained, and the prices for the same shall be liberal and 


shall be wholly in .he discretion of the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy. 


Further it is directed that the President and Council in making 
their decision “shall have regard solely to the intrinsic merit of 
the works in question, and not permit any feeling of sympathy 
for an artist or his family, by reason of his or their circumstances 
or otherwise, to influence them.” The money may be spent 
annually or may be allowed to accumulate for a period not 
exceeding five years; the pictures when bought are to be exhibited 
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“within the succeeding year next after purchase in the annual 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, or in some important public 
exhibition of Fine Arts”; and finally the President is to receive 
the sum of £300 a year for his services, and the Secretary {50 a 
year for attending the meetings of the Trustees and keeping a 
record of the proceedings. 

It will be seen that the powers and the limitations of the 
Trustees are quite clearly defined. The pictures or sculpture are 
to be executed within the shores of Great Britain and are to be 
of the highest artistic merit that can be obtained ; beyond that 
the Trustees are free to purchase the works of any artist, English 
or foreign, living or dead. 

The Trust did not come into operation until the death of 
Sir F, Chantrey’s widow, and the first purchases were made in 
1877. When the Tate Gallery was built the pictures bought 
under the terms of the Will were handed over by the Council of 
the Academy, and are now hung in the three or four rooms in that 
gallery which are labelled “ Chantrey Bequest.” A complete list of 
these purchases may be found in the catalogue of the Tate Gallery. 

Such are the facts. What then is the charge which has 
repeatedly been brought against the Academy ? It is that in the 
administration of a national Trust they have interpreted their duty 
in sO narrow a sense as to place the interest of their own society 
before all other considerations. They have bought almost ex- 
clusively from the walls of their own Exhibition and have 
deliberately passed over work which they admit to be of great 
merit, but which has been executed by men who for one reason 
or another were not in the habit of exhibiting in the Academy. 
They have, with one exception, ignored the work of dead artists, 
they have also ignored the work of foreign artists who have lived 
and worked in this country ; they have in every case been content 
to choose pictures from the Exhibitions of the year, and have 
finally brought together a collection in which the Royal Academy, 
it is true, is faithfully represented, but from which many of the 
admitted masters of British Art during the last half century are 
excluded. To all its critics the Academy has replied by silence. 
In matters of taste its decisions are declared to be if not infallible, 
at any rate unassailable, and motives of jealousy or wounded 
vanity are generally attributed to those who presume to judge it. 
The administrators of the Trust have, however, failed to under- 
stand either the title of their critics or even the actual ground of 
complaint. The first is based on the fact that the President and 
Council of the Academy, in their capacity of administrators of 
the Chantrey Bequest, are a public body administrating a 
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public trust in the interest of the public. There can be no doubt 
upon this point. Not only did Chantrey himself declare in his 
Will that the pictures purchased under it were to form “a Public 
National collection of British Fine Art,” but the Royal Commis- 
sioners of 1863 expressly stated with reference to these words, 
“It thus appears to us that the President and Council of the 
Academy will, in fact, be trustees for the public in the purchase 
of these works and in the temporary custody of them.” Can it 
be said then that the Nation has no concern in the matter, or that 
those are acting unreasonably who demand some explanation 
from the Trustees? In any other matter of public concern this 
right of public criticism would not be denied, and those in 
authority would not be allowed to assume an attitude of detached 
irresponsibility. 

Secondly, the ground of complaint is not a matter of taste. It 
is not merely a dispute as to the actual merit of particular pictures, 
but rather a question of the interpretation of the Trust. In any 
controversy over the artistic merit of a particular picture, the 
Academy would in the opinion of the public, if not in that of 
some of its critics, be considered a supreme authority. If there- 
fore the administrators of the Chantrey Fund were to say, “ We 
consider that the work of those artists who are not represented in 
the collection were unworthy of our consideration,” their position 
would be unassailable. Those who hold a different opinion 
would have to content themselves with the belief that they were 
better judges of art than the Royal Academy. But this is not the 
question. First of all what are the facts? The following artists 
whose names stand out conspicuously amongst the men who 
have worked in Great Britain since Sir F. Chantrey’s death, 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Madox-Brown, Holman Hunt, Alfred 
Stevens, Dalou, Legros, Claude Monet, Fantin-Latour, and 
Whistler, are not represented by a single work. If the Trustees 
were to urge in their defence that none of these men were worthy 
to be included, they could certainly disarm their critics, though 
their reputation as judges of art might be somewhat impaired. 
As, however, constant tribute has been paid by Academicians to 
the excellence of these artists, and as the works of some of them 
have been admitted into the Tate Gallery by its Director (who is 
also President of the Academy), that cannot be the reason for 
their exclusion from the Chantrey Collection. The issue therefore 
ceases to be a matter of taste, and the question we ask them is not, 
“ Why do you not admire the work of the Pre-Raphaelites, Alfred 
Stevens and Whistler ?” but, “ Why, admiring such works, have 
you not sought to buy them for the Nation under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest ?” The only answer to this question which 
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has been vouchsafed up to the present is to be found in a letter 
to the Saturday Review (January 2, 1904) by ‘Mr. Boughton, R.A. 
This letter was written in reply to an article in the same news- 
paper by Mr. MacColl, asking whether he had taken any steps 
while on the Council of the Academy to secure a picture by 
Whistler for the Chantrey Collection. Mr. Boughton’s answer 
is of great interest, as it affords the only clue we possess to the 
action of the Academy. He tells us not only that he made no 
such effort, but that the effort, if made would have been useless. 
No picture, he tells us, which had previously been exhibited in 
London could be purchased for the Chantrey Collection, since by 
the laws of the Academy such picture could not again be exhibited 
within its walls. It would appear from this curious explanation 
that the President and Council of the Academy are of opinion 
that every picture bought under the terms of the Chantrey Will 
must be exhibited in the Royal Academy. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that no such condition is contained in the Will. 
Since the erection of the Tate Gallery all that the Trustees have 
to do to comply with the terms of the Bequest is to purchase a 
picture of the highest merit, and to hang it in that gallery. 

The case against the Academy has been stated with great force 
and considerable detail in articles by Mr. Harry Quilter, Mr. 
MacColl, and others, and an excellent summary of the facts may 
be found in Mr. MacColl’s short pamphlet, The Administration 
of the Chantrey Bequest, recently published by Grant Richards, 
It is not therefore necessary to go into many matters that have 
already been dealt with. All that is here intended is to concen- 
trate attention upon the real point at issue, apart altogether from 
any personal considerations. From a study of the actual terms 
of the Will and of the pictures which form the Chantrey collection 
at the Tate Gallery, one of two facts seems to be clear. Either 
the administrators of the Trust are ignorant of the full extent of 
their powers, or else they have consciously misused those powers 
to the advantage of their own society and to the detriment of the 
Nation. If the former supposition be true, then the Council of 
the Academy should be the first to welcome an inquiry which 
might lead to the clearing up of a misunderstanding and enable 
them to act more freely in the future. If, on the other hand, the 
second be the true explanation, then it is high time that the 
national interests should receive some protection, and that a 
scandal which is altogether foreign to British traditions should 
be brought to an end. If it could be proved to the satisfaction 
of Parliament that a National Trust is being deliberately 
misappropriated, there surely exists some machinery under 
the British Constitution for supplying a remedy. It must 
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be confessed that both suppositions are difficult to believe. 
That the President and Council of the Academy should never 
have taken the trouble to master the terms of the Bequest which 
they are administering is almost as inconceivable as that they are 
consciously neglecting their duties. In fact, when we are assured 
that Chantrey’s Will is read over to the Council on each occasion 
when purchases are made the matter becomes unintelligble. 

Were it not for direct evidence to the contrary it would be far 
easier to assume that it was after all only a question of taste, that 
the Trustees are really doing their best to secure the finest possible 
collection of pictures, that the artists represented in the collection 
were in their opinion the most eminent of their day, and that 
those who were unrepresented were of inferior merit, and finally 
that the Academy knew their business better than “those foolish 
persons” (as Sir L. Alma-Tadema calls them) who criticise their 
action. But other evidence conflicts with this view. For 
instance, Mr. Boughton, in the correspondence above referred 
to, speaks of Whistler’s work as “immortal.” He does not differ 
from his critics on the ground of taste, but declares that with the 
best will in the world the Trustees were unable to purchase the 
suggested work. 

Whatever may be the reasons which have determined the 
policy of the Academy in making their purchases it is clear that 
the Nation has been the loser by it. During the period since 
Sir F, Chantrey’s death many purchases have been made by 
private collectors of works by British artists, which, whether by 
the test of the sale rooms or by that of artistic opinion would 
surpass in value the pictures bought out of the Fund. Many of 
these might have found a place in the national collection, and the 
public is therefore distinctly the poorer by their absence. It would 
be impossible to urge that the finest pictures in the Tate Gallery 
are to be found in the Chantrey rooms, and it is, therefore, meet 
that the Trustees should offer some defence of their action. The 
writer of the present article will shortly move in the House of 
Lords for a Committee to inquire into the administration of the 
Trust, and it is to be hoped that the Debate which will ensue, or 
the Committee if it be granted, will elicit some information on so 
important a matter. The Academy are doubtless justified in 
refusing to enter into a controversy with their critics in the Press ; 
but a Committee of Parliament would examine all the facts with- 
out prejudice and should not be unworthy of their notice. Indeed 
the subject should now be allowed to pass out of the region of con- 
troversy and should receive a thorough and critical investigation. 

LYTTON. 
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THERE is no more interesting phase of modern social develop- 
ment than the attention that is being increasingly given, 
especially by the well-to-do portion of Society, to the cultiva- 
tion of health. Time was, and not so long ago, when the only 
aspect in which the art of medicine presented itself to the lay 
mind was that of the administration, by a specially trained 
expert, of complicated combinations of drugs, for the purpose 
of combating diseases which had already established them- 
selves in the citadel of health. But, if we cannot quite say, in 
the words of Moliére’s immortal Sganarelle,“ Nous avons changé 
tout cela,” since the office of therapeutics still embraces the 
judicious use of well-tested drugs in the treatment of actual 
maladies, the public have come to see that the prevention of 
disease is a more rational procedure than that of allowing it to 
grow up unchecked and then attempting to eradicate it. 

And it is only fair to the doctors to say that they, too, have 
generally been equally ready to recognise this altered view of 
matters and to recommend to their patients every practice that 
holds out any reasonable prospect of promoting the improve- 
ment of health and the prevention of disease. Indeed, so far 
as the latter of these objects is concerned, it may be truly said 
that had it not been for the untiring labours of members of the 
medical profession, often under conditions of a very discouraging 
kind, to formulate the principles on which the protection and 
promotion of the public health should be pursued and to 
establish an organisation for effecting these objects, both the 
science of preventive medicine and the organisation of the 
public health service, even imperfectly as it is at present con- 
stituted, would be absolutely non-existent. For although the 
realisation of this latter object owes much to the persistent 
efforts of a distinguished layman, the late Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
and to the benevolent support of the able politicians who have 
successively held office as Presidents of the Local Government 
Board, it is to the strenuous labours of Simon, Lister, Parkes, 
Guy, Seaton, Richardson, and othcr eminent members of the 
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medical profession that, in this country at any rate, the creation 
of the science of preventive medicine and the establishment of 
a public health service are chiefly due. 

Thus much it may be permitted to the present writer to say 
in justice to the great body of the profession to which he has 
the honour of belonging, but from whom he happens to differ 
in the fact that, whilst they are chiefly concerned in the cure of 
disease, his duties, as an Officer of Health, mainly lie in 
preventing it. In that capacity he has been invited to give the 
readers of the National Review some account of the grounds 
on which he has ventured to draw attention to the claims of a 
form of physical exercise which has been singularly overlooked, 
both as a means of maintaining health and, to some extent also, 
as an adjuvant in dealing with certain forms of disease. 

It may seem to some to be mere verbal trifling to ask, What 
is health? But it will, perhaps, facilitate the appreciation of 
the special subject of this article to offer a definition of health 
which is as short as it is comprehensive. Health, then, may 
be defined as the integration of bodily energy, physical and 
mental, by the maintenance of a perfect balance between the 
incomings of nutriment, on the one side, and the outgoings 
of exercise on the other. With the former of these two 
factors we are not here concerned. Our interest lies in con- 
sidering the latter, and this on the physical side only, with the 
view of ascertaining in what form those of us who are not 
compelled to take a daily dose of it, as a necessary element of 
our regular occupation, can best obtain what we need for the 
maintenance of health. 

But how are we to estimate what is the best form of 
exercise? Perhaps the simplest reply to this not unnatural 
interrogation would be a paraphrase of Tertullian’s well-known 
definition of catholicity : ‘Quod ubique quod semper quod ab 
omnibus.” That exercise is best which can be practised most 
conveniently everywhere ; which is most readily available at 
any moment ; and which can be enjoyed by all, whether old 
or young, gentle or simple, tall or short, and last, but not 
least, whether spare or fat, at the smallest possible cost. To 
this catholic definition may be added the further gloss, that 
the exercise which calls the largest number of muscles into 
play without straining any, which can be most accurately 
graduated to meet the requirements of various bodily con- 
ditions, and which specially promotes the full inflation of the 
lungs, is certainly not far from being the best. 

Keeping the conditions above stated in view, let us see how 
far some of the commoner forms of exercise satisfy them. 
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At the head of all physical exercises stands walking. Its 
merits in this respect are so well recognised that it is super- 
fluous to insist on them. But, like other virtues, systematic 
walking is more largely preached than practised ; for a con- 
stitutional walk is the embodiment of dulness, except to those 
happy mortals who can find “ sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks,” and interest in everything that comes into 
their ken. 

Running, which is, of course, only intensified walking, is, as 
every athlete knows, excellent training for the “wind.” But 
who cares to be seen running on a turnpike road, with the 
chance of being picked up by a rural “ bobby” as a likely 
fugitive from justice ? 

Probably swimming stands as high in the rank of all-round 
muscular exercises as any, for it involves an effort which 
brings almost every muscle of the body into play, and, by the 
conditions under which it is alone possible, lessens the sensation 
of fatigue, due to the circulation of overheated blood, by the 
cooling influence of the water in which the movement has to be 
carried on. But swimming is an art which has to be acquired 
before it can be practised as a systematic exercise ; and even 
when the necessary resources for practising it are available, it 
usually involves some outlay to do so, except for those who 
reside near the sea or a suitable stream or sheet of water. 

Riding, as an exercise, has the special merit of the jolting 
which it gives to the abdominal viscera ; but apart from the 
peculiar exhilaration excited by it, in common with all other 
forms of rapid movement, it has no high claim as a form of 
pure muscular exercise. 

It is needless to discuss the merits of golf, lawn-tennis, and 
a score of other forms of exercise of like kind that might be 
mentioned. They are all excellent in their way, but, for 
obvious reasons, they all fail to realise the three conditions 
indicated in our Tertullian definition of a perfect exercise. 
They are really games, in which the element of exercise is 
subordinate to that of skill in playing the game. A game of 
billiards is good exercise for the legs as well as for the arms ; 
but few people frequent a billiard room only as an alternative 
for a constitutional walk, though they may urge the walking they 
are obliged to perform in extenuation of excessive devotion to 
the game. To find a pure exercise which is not a game, and 
which approximates in anything like the degree that running 
and walking do to our deau idéal, we must hark back to the 
days ef our youth, or, indeed, of our childhood, and must make 
up our minds to try skipping. 
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To ninety-nine persons out of a hundred the mention of 
skipping as an exercise suggests nothing but an ordinary piece 
of rope, by aid of the gyrations of which they used as 
children, either singly or in numbers, to compete with one 
another in their power to score successive “ singles” or 
“doubles,” or even, in cases of extreme proficiency, the 
highly distinguished “trebles.” One of my correspondents,* 
who permits his evidence in this matter to be quoted, and who 
has been a systematic skipper all his life, avers that on one 
occasion at school he piled up a record of 3000 consecutive 
‘‘ singles,” and, on another, of 300 “doubles,” “ being stopped 
on each trip only by the school bell.” He claims, however, 
to have executed only a few “ trebles,” and not many of those 
consecutively. Those who, even as active children between 
seven and eight years of age, which was his age at the time, 
will attempt to rival this record, will appreciate the enormous 
effort and the soundness of wind and limb which enabled this 
now aged champion of the rope to perform such exploits. 

But the hundredth man, to whom skipping may be sug- 
gested as a pure exercise, may be a trained athlete, and as such 
he will know that skipping holds a high place in the repertory 
of exercises which the candidate for honours in athletics, of 
whatever kind, practises in order to develop firmness in his 
muscles generally, capacity of breathing power and the 
maintenance of sustained effort. It is stated on good authority 
that a well-known pugilist of the mid-Victorian era (Jem Mace) 
had so high an opinion of skipping for the purpose of training 
that he used it largely to get himself into condition for fighting, 
and especially as a means of promoting agility, in which he 
was remarkably proficient. Many a footballer and boating 
man also has had reason to thank the skipping-rope for bring- 
ing him into condition for the struggle in which, with leg or 
arm, he had prepared himself to engage. 

But it is in the aspect which skipping presents as a health 
exercise that we are chiefly interested here. And in this 
respect it is easy to see how nearly it complies with the triad 
of conditions which has been suggested as the test of what 
may be called athletic catholicity. For there is no other 
exercise which can vie with skipping in the facility with which 
it can be practised, at any hour of the day or night, and ata 
cost which places it within the reach of every one. Great, 
however, as are its recommendations in these respects, they by 
no means exhaust the claims which can be made for skipping 
as a form of home gymnastics. 


* Major-Gen. Bedford, R.E., F.R.G.S. 
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Not the least of these is the ease with which it can be 
graduated to meet the capacity of even the feeblest tyro. For 
the graduation of effort is of the very essence of training. 
Skipping is essentially a rhythmical exercise. The skipper 
cannot skip at all except in a rhythm of some sort. Other forms 
of home athletics, such as dumb bells, clubs, expanders, &c., 
may be used in a rhythmical manner, but the rhythm must be 
imparted to them by the will of the user. It is this essentially 
rhythmical feature of skipping which enables it to be graduated 
so precisely. The skipper who adjusts his movements to a 
definite rate per minute may be assured that in ten minutes he 
is expending just ten times the energy that he expends in one 
minute, with a greater certainty than he can have in the case 
of any other exercise except walking. 

Although skipping, like all other movements which call the 
muscular system generally into play, exercises a distinctly 
beneficial influence on those muscles which it most uses, it is 
to its effect on the heart that we must look for the criterion of 
its value from a physiological point of view. For the heart is 
the muscle which, above all others, needs to be trained for 
sustained physical effort of any kind. Whatever tends to 
strengthen the heart promotes the circulation and aération 
of the blood through the lungs, the increase of the secretions 
and of the general tone of vitality throughout the whole body. 

When we talk of any special form of exercise calling this or 

that set of muscles into play, we must remember that this result 
can only be produced by, at the same time, invigorating the 
central muscle of the heart, whose function it is not only to 
drive the blood with increased energy through the distal muscles 
thus called into action, but through the lungs, as well as 
through other organs of secretion and excretion also, so that the 
waste products which muscular exercise produces may be as 
perfectly and as rapidly eliminated as possible. Where the 
mechanism of the heart, with its delicate fibres and valves, is 
sound, it is scarcely possible to overtax it by any form of exer- 
cise which does not involve the risk of sudden and violent 
effort, as, for instance, racing of any kind does. But where 
there is any known defect of this kind, or where, from the age 
of the adult who may propose to try skipping, there is primd 
facie reason to suspect possible mischief, it is needful to be 
careful in making first attempts, and it will be well to make them 
only under medical supervision. 

There is also another consideration which the adult who 
embarks in skipping must keep in view, and that is the possible 
existence of mischief in the lungs or in some other part of the 
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body which may be intensified by too sudden an increase in 
the circulation of the blood. If the mischief is known to exist 
it will be easy to test the effect of skipping upon it by careful 
observation of graduated employment of the exercise. There 
are few bodily troubles, except those which depend upon radical 
unsoundness of the vascular system, involving the risk of 
hemorrhage as the result of sudden exertion, which will not be 
benefited by carefully increased circulation of the blood through 
the organs affected and the stimulus to increased local nutrition 
thus given. 

It is here that the advantage of the facility with which skip- 
ping can be graduated comes in. The effect of any form of 
exercise upon the health can only be estimated by experiment. 
But the value of the experiment will depend on the precision 
with which it can be made. A great deal of nonsense is talked 
about the value of this or that form of exercise, and of So-and- 
So’s “ system ” of exercise, by people who do not seem to have 
a glimmer of an idea of how the evidence is to be obtained by 
which alone claims of this kind must be substantiated to give 
them any value beyond that of mere personal dogma. To 
obtain this evidence it is essential that the exercise should be 
capable of being expressed in some definite unit of the energy 
expended in practising it, and that it should also be capable of 
being graduated. 

Reference has been already made to the primary effect of in- 
creased action of the heart in promoting increased activity of 
the circulation through the local muscles which are called 
specially into play as well as throughout the body generally, 
and to the secondary effect of this increased circulation in 
stimulating nutrition. Ina perfectly healthy person the result 
of this increased nutrition is to promote the using up and 
removal of tissues which are constantly deteriorating if they are 
not used, by what may be called a process of physiological 
“rust.” Where there is local depravation of tissue through 
disease, or through general or local inertia, the effect of the 
increased local nutrition is to remove the tissue elements which 
are undergoing spontaneous degradation or are affected by 
disease, and either to replace them by new elements or, in some 
cases, to do so without any such substitution. 

An interesting illustration of this latter effect is afforded by 
the effect of skipping on obesity. The deposit of fat in 
different parts of the body, though primarily a physiological 
process, and one which has its unquestionable uses in the 
animal economy, easily passes into a condition in which it 
becomes a disease. In this condition it is due to one of two 
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causes, Or, in some cases, to a combination of both, over- 
eating or drinking, or want of the exercise which can alone 
balance such indulgence. A lady writer,* who speaks with no 
mean authority on all that relates to female hygiene, says, in 
speaking of skipping, that “for keeping corpulence at bay there 
is nothing to equal it,” and relates the experience of “ a poor 
but unhappy lady of her acquaintance,” who, 


being threatened with embonfoint, adopted the advice of a candid friend and 
took to skipping as her daily exercise. Living in a neighbourhood where the 
barrel organ nuisance is rampant, she is a proof of the saying that “‘it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good,” for she so manages her work that as soon 
as the daily organ reaches her end of the street she can take her skipping-rope 
into her paved back yard and skip in regular measure to its rhythmic if noisy 
music. She is now slim and upright as a dart, bright of face and ready for 
anything. 

In such a case as this the effect of the increase of the circu- 
lation produced by skipping is tc remove the superfluous and 
practically dead tissue (fat), in which the disease of obesity 
consists, by the augmented local nutrition which it sets up. 
But the victims of this unhappy affliction will delude themselves 
if they imagine that they ean easily rid themselves of the en- 
cumbrance of their “ too, too solid flesh” by the aid of skipping 
alone, or of any other therapeutic agency, however much it may 
be vaunted for the purpose, without at the same time tackling 
the evil at the other end by cutting off the excess of food which 
is the prime cause of it. 

But here we find ourselves entering upon aspects of skipping 
which are strictly medical in their character. To consider 
them properly would be to unduly lengthen this article, even 
if the pages of the National Review were the appropriate place 
for discussing them, It must suffice to say that there are 
various pathological conditions, in the treatment of which 
skipping will be found a useful adjuvant, for reasons which 
have been already indicated or which are easily deducible from 
them. It will be an ample justification of this brief sketch of a 
subject on which much more might be said if it leads the 
readers of it to feel that skipping, as a form of home 
gymnastics, is deserving of serious attention, from which they 
will do well not to be deterred by what a great epigrammatist 
has happily called “the idle chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” 


FRANCIS T. BOND, M.D. Lond, 


* The lady who writes under the nom de plume of “ Dame Deborah Prim- 
rose” in Hearth and Home. See No. for Sep. 19, 1901. 
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WE are about to witness in the United States one of the most 
remarkable Presidential campaigns in the history of elections, 
Remarkable because there is no real issue to be fought over, 
and issues have to be artificially created; doubly remarkable 
because both sides enter on the conflict in a mood so listless 
and so apathetic that one would be almost inclined to believe 
that both conceded to the other the hopelessness of victory, and 
recognised the futility of fighting with desperation facing 
inevitable defeat. No more marked contrast is to be found 
than the campaign of 1896, when Mr. Bryan for the first time 
offered himself to the electors, and that of this year, unless all 
the signs are at fault, or something shall occur later to quicken 
the lagging political pulse. Then the passions of men were 
stirred as they had not been since the days immediately 
preceding the Civil War, when the matchless oratory of Lincoln 
thrilled the nation, and human liberty was at stake and war 
hung in the balance. The Bryan campaign played passion 
against passion ; it fused all that was best and worst ; it was at 
one and the same time emotional and hysterical, calculating 
and brutal, it was the most sordid and the most unselfish 
matching of forces America has ever known; it was so illogical 
that it was farcical, and so sincere that it was magnificent. 
The men who opposed Bryan did so because they believed his 
success meant their ruin, and to most men self-preservation is 
an even stronger motive than patriotism ; the men who cham- 
pioned Bryan did so because they believed that by his success 
would be restored to them rights that they had allowed to be 
stolen from them, and liberty is as potent as self-interest to 
arouse passion, 

This year there is nothing to strike the chord of emotion. 
The strings are silent, for no master hand calls them into life. 
Strange as the statement may sound to English readers, 
whose perspective is blurred by three thousand miles of open 
sea, Mr, Roosevelt does not arouse a tithe of the enthusiasm 
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that Mr. McKinley did; not a fragment of the passionate 
devotion that inspired the followers of Bryan with almost 
religious fervour. For in all truth it must be said that to the 
American people their President 1s somewhat of an enigma; 
somewhat perplexing ; somewhat opposed to their traditional 
conception of the President ; and unhampered as America is by 
traditions in many respects it is still in the thrall of tradition. 
No need for any one to ask what McKinley was. He was the 
ideal type of the dourgeotsie, which was the reason why his 
compeers loved him. Bryan was the zealot, the fanatic even, 
and like all men of his stamp, and history knows his type only 
too well, swayed his followers by the magic of his presence and 
the magnetism of his name. 

Roosevelt is neither McKinley nor Bryan; Roosevelt is 
neither Jourgeois nor sans-culotte, and that is not an element of 
strength in a Republic. It has often been said that the con- 
spicuously great men—intellectually great—have never been 
selected for the Presidency, and that the Presidents have all 
been, what one may call without offence, representative middle- 
class men. It is not necessary to examine too closely into the 
accuracy of the statement, perhaps it is only necessary to suggest 
that it is not unnatural that a democracy should be a trifle 
suspicious of a genius, and would prefer the dull level of 
mediocrity rather than brilliancy in a form which it cannot 
quite comprehend. And it is this inability firmly to grasp his 
character that has given Mr. Roosevelt a more slender hold on 
the affections of the American people than one would naturally 
expect. If he were more commonplace and less many-sided, 
if he could only persuade the American people to believe that 
he was a rather dull and unimaginative man, who was content 
with the same things that satisfy the middle class, that class 
which forms the majority would find in his dulness wisdom, 
and his lack of imagination, caution, and proclaim him accor- 
dingly. 

To this absence of enthusiasm which he fails to arouse must 
be added the positive and active hostility of many politicians 
and many influential men of affairs, It is not always fatal fora 
President to incur the enmity of the politicians. Not infrequently 
the people are only too glad to see the politicians rebuked and 
meet their master, Still, the people are largely the creatures 
of the politicians, and the hostility of the politicians, active or 
silent, bodes ill for Mr. Roosevelt’s success, 

These things explain why there is, thus far, little enthusiasm 
among the Republican masses. On the other side, among the 
Democrats, there is almost equal apathy. Every indication 
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now points to the nomination of Chief Justice Alton B. Parker, 
of the New York Court of Appeals, and not Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as some English 
newspapers evidently believe. Mr. Justice Parker, as I have 
before pointed out, is a man of the most estimable private 
character, and he ranks high in the estimation of members of 
the Bar of New York, although no one has ever accused him 
of being the possessor of transcendental abilities. But those 
are not qualities to commend him to the multitude or to fire 
their zeal. In no country in the world perhaps does the 
personal element count for so much as it does in American 
politics. In England parties and issues mean much more than 
persons, except in the case of Mr. Gladstone, who aroused his 
followers to the same pitch of enthusiasm that Mr. Bryan did; 
who, like Mr. Bryan, made a whirlwind electioneering campaign, 
and who spoke from railway trains and on station platforms. 
The American wants to vote for a personality even if he knows 
that the issue is greater than the man. The American tempera- 
ment is objective, which, I think, explains in a word why the 
American in a Presidential election thinks so much of his 
candidate. He can grasp the candidate—physically as well as 
figuratively—for he can hear him speak and shake his hand, 
and he can carry away with him something of his personality, 
something that appeals very vividly to his imagination. 

Parker, as was wittily said not long ago, is a political interro- 
gation point. The mention of his name always suggests a 
question. Is he a great man or a small man? has he red blood 
or ice-water in his veins? has he ideas? is he a man or merely 
aname? Noone knows. The Court of Appeals, it should be 
added by way of explanation, does not sit in the City of New 
York but in Albany, the capital of the State, where Judge Parker 
lives quietly at an hotel, and his vacations he spends on his farm 
in Asopus, a small village on the Hudson. He has been 
eighteen years on the Bench, and in that time he has probably 
not been a dozen times in New York, and I cannot ascertain 
that he has ever been in Washington. The result is that, 
while he is known to and highly regarded by lawyers who 
appear before him in appeal cases and a limited number of 
local politicians, to the country at large he is totally unknown. 
Until a few months ago his name meant nothing. There are 
some judges who attract attention by their extreme construction 
of statute or common law and whose decisions arouse contro- 
versial discussion, or who keep themselves before the public by 
making speeches or writing for a non-professional audience. 
Judge Parker has done none of these things, His decisions 
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have been usually acquiesced in by lawyers, and have not 
interested the public. I have not been able to find any 
collection of his speeches, and editors of magazines know 
him not. 

And yet, somewhat curiously, these negative qualities are not 
as damaging to Judge Parker’s prospects as one might naturally 
imagine. While he arouses no enthusiasm, while his name 
means nothing, while the magic of personality is wanting, he 
has been invested with certain solid qualities that acquire a 
fictitious value owing to circumstances. The theory of the 
Democrats is that the country is experiencing one of its 
periodic psychological moods, and that there is a revulsion 
against all that made the administrations of McKinley and 
Roosevelt—and the latter especially—memorable. The country 
is tired of post-office scandals and executive pension orders 
and extravagance. For three years it has had as its ruler a 
young man whose peculiarities of temperament have not 
inspired confidence, and the fear of whose re-election causes 
even greater fear. The Republicans have been compelled by 
political exigencies to make Mr. Roosevelt their candidate. 
The Democrats, therefore, offer as their candidate a man whose 
sound judgment and conservatism no one can question. 

I do not say that the Democratic theory is correct—we shall 
know next November whether the Democrats have correctly 
gauged public sentiment or whether they have again been 
chasing rainbows, and they are somewhat celebrated for that 
alluring, if not exactly profitable, occupation—but it is the 
theory on which they are proceeding, and for that kind of a 
campaign Judge Parker is almost an ideal candidate. No man 
flagrantly foolish or conspicuously unfit, morally or intellectually, 
could be for eighteen years on the bench of the highest court 
of the most important State, and for seven years its chief justice, 
without his deficiencies being discovered, And the great fact 
remains that no one has been found to utter a single word 
against Judge Parker’s fitness for the Presidency. Like a 
woman, a politician should have no past. So far as one knows 
Judge Parker has nothing to explain, nothing to conceal, 
nothing to regret. He is supposed—although no one knows 
definitely—to have voted for Bryan in 1896, which makes him 
“regular,” and which neither helps nor hurts him to-day. If 
Judge Parker is elected it will not be for what he did eight 
years ago, it will be because of what he is to-day, or what he 
is supposed to be, and what he stands for. 

Of real issues there are none, that is, not such issues as arouse 
the fighting spirit in men. The Democrats have revived the 
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tariff question, chiefly because some dignity must be thrown 
about a Presidential campaign, and there is always dignity in 
the discussion of schedules, But for that, unless other questions 
come to the fore, it would be a campaign of trivialities, with 
not even a kernel in all the chaff. Here is the Democratic 
case as presented by Congressman Williams, the leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Representatives, in a recent 
interview : 


Without going into details, I believe the chief live issues will be a sane and 
business-like revision and reduction of the tariff ; the enforcement of the laws 
upon the statute books affecting the trusts and inter-State commerce; reciprocity 
in trade relations, especially with Canada; a reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures, especially those of a warlike and jingoistic character ; the unveiling and 
punishment of corruption in the departments; the cessation of Executive 
usurpation of legislative functions, whether by the President, officers of the 
Cabinet, or heads of bureaus or divisions; an unalterable opposition to British 
colonialism, whether exercised by Great Britain in the eighteenth century or by 
the United States in the Philippine Islands in the twentieth century ; in a word, 
such a course in connection with all matters which are actually issues as to 
approximate as nearly as possible all attempted legislation, and the Democratic 
ideal of equality of opportunities and equality of burdens in the relationship of 
the individual to the government. 


It is not a powerful indictment ; it is not an indictment that 
the astute political counsel briefed for the Republican side 
cannot traverse, and possibly succeed in having quashed, 
unless judge and jury have agreed on a verdict irrespective of 
the evidence that may be submitted. Everything depends upon 
the swing of the pendulum. If after eight years of Republican 
rule the American people really want a change, and politically 
they are fickle and mutable in times of peace, one platform is 
as good as another. 

Do they want a change? No one can tell. Certainly not 
the Republicans, who enter on the campaign with no light 
hearts, and who fully realise that this is to be no sham fight. 
Their opponents are equally nervous, They hope for the best 
and expect the worst. My own opinion is that the election 
will turn on the independent vote, which every year becomes 
more important. The rank and file of the parties will vote for 
their respective candidates, but the Independents on both sides 
will be influenced by no party considerations, If the Republican 
defection is much greater than the Democratic a Republican 
victory is dubious. But it must not be forgotten that the odds, 
mathematically considered, favour the Republicans. There are 
more normally Republican States than there are Democratic, so 
that the Democrats must do their hardest fighting in the 
enemy’s country. Mr, Roosevelt, one would say, ought to win, 
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and yet, unless one is taking long chances and trusting to luck 
for a reputation for political acumen, one does not care to say 
just now that Mr. Roosevelt wz// win. 

I have alluded to the feeling of uncertainty and apprehension 
that exists among Republicans, and this feeling is significantly 
voiced by the Register and Leader of Des Moines, lowa. Iowa 
is a rock-ribbed Republican State, and not even the most 
optimistic rainbow-chaser would cherish the hope that the 
Democrats could by any conceivable chance short of a miracle 
carry the State. The editor and proprietor of the Register and 
Leader is Colonel Roberts, the director of the Mint, one of the 
principal officers of the Treasury. As the editor of the leading 
Republican paper in a “sure” Republican State and a high 
federal official, it is not conceivable that Colonel Roberts would 
indulge in Cassandrical lucubrations unless he felt his pessimism 
were justified ; and yet Colonel Roberts feels impelled to tell 
his readers that “there are elements of uncertainty in the 
national campaign,” one of these elements being “the mere 
feeling in New York Democratic circles that there is ground 
for Democratic hope.” Continuing, the paper makes this 
sensible observation : 


Even the bare possibility of success has its influence on the fluctuating vote 
of cities like New York and Chicago. If the Democrats open the campaign 
with any reasonable chance to carry New York they will be formidable, no 
matter who their candidate may be, and no matter what leaders refuse to 
accept his nomination. ... A campaign involving elements of great un- 
certainty is ahead, and while it may prove that thousands of Republicans will 
not be needed, on the other hand it may also prove that every element of 
Republican strength will be in constant demand. It is none too early to be 
getting together for any emergency—even in Iowa. 


“ Even in lowa.” That is the most extraordinary sentence 
in the leader, for if the enemy has made breaches in the very 
citadel of Republicanism, how much greater must be the 
weakness of the outlying defences where the forces are so 
nearly evenly matched ? 

Another equally significant utterance comes from Mr. Wilbur 
F, Wakeman, the General Secretary of the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League. The first election of the year is held in 
Oregon in June, and for the moral effect it is advisable that the 
majorities shall be as large as possible, Oregon being another 
of the “sure” Republican States. The Tariff League has care- 
fully ascertained the sentiment of voters in the State with this 
somewhat disquieting result as expressed by Mr. Wakeman : 


Our reports indicate a much smaller majority for the Republicans than in 
1902, I am sorry to say. We find in that State a Socialistic tendency that is 
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quite marked. The two districts [for Members of Congress] in Oregon gave 
about 15,000 Republican plurality in the last election. I wish it could be 
greater this year, but I fear not, owing not only to this Socialistic tendency, but 
to a condition of unrest, which we find not only in Oregon but throughout the 
United States. 


Whether Mr. Roosevelt or Judge Parker is elected is of 
minor consequence compared with the satisfaction that must 
be felt by every lover of decency by the elimination of Mr. 
Hearst and the destruction of the baneful influence so long 
exercised by Mr. Bryan. If Judge Parker is elected it will not 
be because of the assistance of Hearst and Bryan, but in spite 
of their opposition ; and the Democratic party will be a party 
of sanity and conservatism instead of frenzied radicalism. 

It is a thankless and ungracious task to criticise and point 
out national vices, and yet it is because of the deep-seated and 
widespread corruption that exists in America and the low 
standard of civic morality, that a Hearst is always possible in 
American politics. I invite the attention of the reader not to 
my own opinions or conclusions, but to the astounding state- 
ments of American writers of repute in leading American 
papers and magazines. Commenting on a county election in 
Indiana, an Indiana paper says the advance in the price of 
votes has made more than one prospective candidate ask him- 
self whether an office will pay for the expense of getting it. 
Votes that formerly could be bought for fifty cents and a 
dollar, and in some cases for a pint of whisky, this paper 
mournfully observes, have now enormously appreciated and 
command from three to five dollars apiece. There is no regret 
expressed, no detestation of the unholy traffic in votes, merely 
the plain statement of fact, with all the unromantic brevity of 
a market report, that votes like bullocks or hogs “are ruling 
higher.” Vote-selling and vote-buying is such an ordinary 
commercial transaction that this paper unconcernedly remarks : 
‘‘ Those who are familiar with politics anywhere know that there 
are more or less purchasable votes in every community. Indiana 
county is no exception.” 

But the most terrific arraignment brought by any man comes 
from the pen of Mr. Lincoln Steffens, whose articles on “ graft” 
in McClure’s Magazine have attracted widespread attention. 
The gravamen of Mr. Steffen’s charge is to be found in these 
sentences: “The spirit of graft and of lawlessness is the 
American spirit. The corruption of our American politics is 
our American corruption, political, but financial and industrial 
too.” Commenting on this, the New York Journal of Commerce, 
a high commercial authority, says: “It is a severe indictment, 
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but it contains a deplorable measure of truth. The fact is, our 
general moral sense is blunted.” “Our politics are rotten 
because prominent citizens can make money by keeping them 
rotten,” declares the New York Evening Post; and the Kansas 
City Journal says, “ Every person who has any knowledge of the 
inside of American state and municipal politics is well aware 
that he has a fearfully broad basis of fact to rest his conclusions 
upon.” “The most momentous problem that confronts the 
American nation,” is the opinion of the New York World, and 
the Boston Herald says that “Every serious student of the 
phenomena of the times must agree substantially with the 
conclusions of Mr. Steffens.” 

Mr. Steffens explains that the source of corruption is not the 
politician but the business man, the so-called respectable, 
virtuous, charitable, church-going man of affairs. He it is who 
bribes aldermen and State legislatures so as to obtain franchises 
and other special privileges, and to whom Congress pays 
attention whenever there is legislation to be enacted in which 
he is interested. 

Not the political ring [says Mr. Steffens] but big business—that is the crux of 
the situation. Our political corruption is a system, a regularly established 
custom of the country, by which our political leaders are hired, by bribery, by 
the licence to loot, and by quiet moral support to conduct the government of 
city, state and nation, not for the common good, but for the special interests of 
private business. Not the politician, then, not the bribe-taker, but the bribe- 
giver, the man we are so proud of, our successful business man—he is the source 
and the sustenance of our bad government. The captain of industry is the 
man to catch. His is the trail to follow. 


Professor Muensterberg of Harvard is a man highly esteemed 
for his scholarship and his frankly expressed sympathy with and 
comprehension of American institutions, but in his recent book, 
The Americans, he shows the inability of the foreigner, even of 
an acute observer, to appreciate national aspirations and the 
importance of a dominating national policy. Professor 
Muensterberg predicts that the time is not distant when the 
absurdity of the Monroe doctrine will be recognised and con- 
sequently abandoned by the United States. He argues that the 
necessity for it no longer exists; that the United States no 
longer fears Europe; that the influence of Europe in South 
American affairs would be to the advantage of the whole world, 
and the establishment of European colonies on the continent 
of South America does not menace the political safety of the 
American Republic. 

It is only too obvious to the student of American politics that 
since 1898, that epoch-making year in American politics, the 
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Monroe Doctrine has been more firmly riveted on the polity of 
the United States, and is to-day regarded as even more necessary 
than it was when it was first formulated. The reason for this 
belief is easily understood. The United States wants no 
powerful and perhaps hostile neighbour threatening its flank, 
nor is it giving to any Power a joint d’appui that would com- 
pensate for existing geographical disadvantages. If it was 
deemed inadvisable to permit a European Power to establish 
itself in the Caribbean Sea or South Atlantic when the United 
States exercised neither political nor territorial control outside 
the limits of its own national domain, how much greater the 
necessity now that Cuba and the Republic of Panama are under 
the tutelage of the United States, and the American Govern- 
ment is building the Panama canal, which would be the object 
of attack in case the United States was at war with a Euro- 
pean Power—Germany for instance; now that the United 
States has its flag over Porto Rico and the Sandwich Islands ; 
now that it has planted its feet in the Pacific, and is no longer 
indifferent to Asiatic affairs or the politics of the Far East? 

The Monroe Doctrine will not be abandoned, but it will be 
widened and extended. What happened on the isthmus of 
Panama when the United States stayed the hand of Colombia 
may happen at any time, and we have seen quite recently that 
the United States does not propose to permit any European 
Government to employ force to collect claims against a South 
American or West Indian republic. San Domingo has been 
for years in a state of chronic anarchy, and, as always happens, 
it is the foreigner who pays for the luxury of Dominicans cutting 
each others’ throats. There is a time when even the foreign 
bondholder rebels, long-suffering and patient as he is, and 
accustomed by bitter experience to see interest defaulted and 
principal repudiated. Recently San Domingo’s foreign creditors 
began to press for the settlement of their claims, whereupon 
the United States Minister informed the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that the United States would not permit other nations 
to collect claims against San Domingo by force, and that if 
necessary the American Government would take possession of 
the custom houses and administer the revenue in the interest of 
the creditors. 

This action of the United States—again another forward step 
in its foreign policy, but done so quietly that it escapes the 
attention of foreign observers, and its importance passes un- 
noticed except possibly in Downing Street and the Wilhelmstrasse 
—is the direct consequence of the Anglo-German Venezuelan 
demonstration and the decision of the Hague tribunal, That 
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decision was “to Americans surprising and even shocking,” in 
the words of a recent writer, and it was quickly seen that it was 
a wedge driven in the Monroe Doctrine. The United States 
sanctioned coercive measures for the collection of debts; then, 
realising that this action might lead to complications, induced 
the disputants to appeal to the Hague, where it protested against 
preference being given because of the employment of force. 
The decision was adverse to the contention set up by the United 
States, which was a direct invitation to any creditor nation of 
a South American State to enforce its mandate at the cannon’s 
mouth. This the United States could not tolerate. It could 
no more permit that than it could allow a repetition of the 
sinking of a tug, nominally a Haytian man-of-war, by a German 
gunboat. I recorded at the time the indignation that wanton 
act aroused, and the remark made by a member of the Cabinet, 
that in the future when it became necessary to sink ships in the 
Spanish Main, American and not German men-of-war would 
perform that unpleasant duty. “The Monroe Doctrine was 
formulated not for a day, but for all time,” the New York Sun 
remarks. ‘‘The American people never will renounce it. Never 
will they suffer the new world to be made the victim of partition.” 
Never is a long period in history, and circumstances make history, 
but one is justified in saying that so long as the United States is 
strong enough to make the Monroe Doctrine valid by the weight 
of battleships it will continue to make it respected. 


After attempting for five years to make naval officers Jacks 
of all trades and fit them to command as well as take charge of 
the engine-rooms, the scheme has collapsed, as every sensible 
man predicted would be the outcome when it was adopted as a 
compromise with the absurd idea that it would settle long- 
standing difficulties, as if a weak compromise ever had any 
other result than to increase the grievances of both sides. 

For years there has been a bitter quarrel between the 
engineers and what is known as the line in the American Navy 
—the combatant officers. The engineers claimed the right to 
both positive and relative rank ; that is to say, a chief engineer, 
whose relative rank is that of captain, claimed that officially he 
should be addressed as captain, and in the event of the in- 
capacity of the captain the command should devolve upon him, 
Until five years ago no engineer was permitted to exercise 
military command. Ifa veteran of forty years’ service in the 
engineer corps sat in the same boat with a middy fresh from 
the academy, it was the youngster who was in command. On 
any military expedition every engineer was subordinate to the 
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junior line officer. The quarrel became so bitter that as a 
compromise the distinction between line and engineers was 
abolished, the two services were amalgamated, and officers were 
required to do interchangeable duty on deck and in the engine- 
room, Far-seeing men pronounced the scheme impracticable. 
They said it was as absurd to make a patchwork engineer and 
military man as it would be to attempt to create an engineer- 
surgeon, who, after three years spent in the bowels of the ship, 
should then spend the next three years in the sick bay. They 
said he would probably be a bad doctor and a worse engineer, 
as he would be neither one nor the other, and would be unable 
to keep pace with the progress of his profession. 

The anticipated happened. Machinery was practically placed 
in charge of warrant machinists who, according to Rear- 
Admiral Melville, for many years chief engineer of the Navy, 
did not possess sufficient professional knowledge to insure safety, 
while men with a natural bent for machinery made indifferent 
line officers. It was also discovered that so much was required 
of naval officers that there was no opportunity for them to 
become gunnery experts, and recent accidents to American 
naval guns emphasised the necessity of special ordnance officers. 
Mr. Moody, the Secretary of the Navy, one of the most pro- 
gressive and practical men the Navy Department has had, who 
to common sense adds courage, and for whom innovation has 
no terrors, has in effect ordered a return to the former system. 
He cannot create a separate engineer corps, because that rests 
with Congress, but he has directed that a certain number of 
young officers shall every year be assigned to engineering duty 
exclusively, and the same number to exclusive ordnance duty. 
These officers retain their place and rank in the line, but while 
the ordnance officers will also do line duty when at sea— that is, 
stand watch and act as divisional officers—the engineer officers 
at sea will have no duties to perform outside the engine-rooms, 


It is somewhat curious that the question of Chinese immigra- 
tion has occupied a large share of public attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic during the last few weeks, although it has 
been a question of much less magnitude in the United States 
than in England. In America there is no division of opinion 
as to the necessity of keeping the door closed to Asiatic immi- 
gration. “Immigration tends to become a habit,” one journal 
remarks, ‘‘and we do not wish any large Mongolian ingredient 
in our mixture. . . There is certainly no possibility that we 
shall allow from China the infusion of a question which might 
surpass the negro problem.” All parties and men of all shades 
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of opinion are found holding the door to in the face of the 
Chinaman. It is difficult to find a rational explanation for this 
intense prejudice. The Chinaman suffers from his virtues. 
He works hard, incessantly ; he is sober and frugal; one never 
hears of a Chinaman getting drunk ; he is seldom if ever ina 
police-court, and rarely in jail, It is these very qualities that 
have made him incur the scorn of the more prodigal European, 
especially the Irish, whose great competitor he has been in the 
far West. And as selfishness generally cloaks itself in virtue 
to justify itself, so the opponents of Chinese immigration find 
their excuse in the “ vices” of the Chinese. These vices are 
opium-smoking, gambling, and an indifference to the strict 
observance of the marriage relation. The latter is a vice not 
peculiar to the Chinese quarters of San Francisco and New 
York. Whether it is more demoralising for a Chinaman to 
smoke opium in the seclusion of his bunk than it is for a 
white man to get drunk on the streets and top off by beating 
his wife or assaulting a policeman every one will decide for 
himself, according to his racial prejudices and his concept of 
civilisation. 

China revived the Chinese question in the United States by 
serving notice of her intention to terminate at the end of six 
months the existing treaty restricting Chinese immigration into 
the United States. The motive is obscure, because the Chinese 
Government must have known that the American Government 
would not relax the stringent regulations, and that treaty or no 
treaty American ports would still be closed to the Chinese 
coolie. Mr, Wu, formerly Chinese Minister at Washington, 
and now influential in the Foreign Office, is credited with having 
forced his Government to take this step, not that he cares 
whether coolies may come or go in America, but because he 
regards the American treatment of China as an affront, and is 
determined to resist it. But if it is magnificent as a display of 
pride it is childish in practical results. Congress immediately 
took the necessary steps to make the incoming of the Chinese 
impossible, and when the treaty lapses America will still be as 
inaccessible to them as ever. 

A. MAURICE Low. 


THE REAL COBDEN—A CENTENARY 
STUDY 


NOTWITHSTANDING more than one Zife and innumerable pub- 
lications dealing incidentally with his career, there are probably 
few Englishmen whose real history is so unfamiliar to the present 
generation as that of Richard Cobden. 

The explanation of this is that all the biographies of him 
have been written from the adulatory standpoint, and that his 
speeches and actions have never been analysed and examined 
in the modern critical spirit. To the Club which bears Cobden’s 
name, and which a year ago counted only 475 members, of 
whom no fewer than 242 were foreigners, his every utterance 
appears inspired, and thus it has come to pass that we have 
the singular phenomenon of a number of able men insisting 
that the ultimate truths in political economy and _ national 
policy were discovered by or revealed to a demagogue of sixty 
years ago, and that what this man said in 1840 remains 
absolutely true in the changed conditions of the modern world. 

Richard Cobden was born on June 3, 1804, the son of a 
struggling Sussex farmer, who had to sell his farm when the 
price of corn fell heavily after the French war. From his parents 
he appears to have inherited the peculiar bitterness against the 
landlord class which pervades all his speeches. What education 
he received seems to have been of the most superficial character. 
He knew nothing of the great writers of antiquity, for in a 
speech later in his life he was so foolish as to declare that a 
single copy of the Zimes contained “more useful information 
than the whole of the historical books of Thucydides.” He 
does not seem to have mastered Latin, though he managed to 
teach himself French. 

At an early age he entered a small business as clerk ; then 
became a commercial traveller, in which capacity his love of 
talk attracted attention and earned him the nickname of 
“Spouting Dick”; and finally started on his own account, 
first as a merchant dealing in Manchester goods; then as a 
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calico printer in Lancashire in the year 1831. He was clearly 
a man of energy and initiative, strenuous, pushing, with an 
immense confidence in himself, but sublimely ignorant of all 
outside his business. Of history he knew nothing and perhaps 
cared less ; the modern system of statistics by which progress 
is measured did not exist in his day; the materials were wanting 
for a scientific treatment of the problems with which he was 
soon to grapple. 

In his character at the outset of his political career, three 
tendencies can plainly be observed: an excessively sanguine 
disposition, which led him to believe that he was infallible ; a 
feeling of jealousy of the upper class, which then ruled 
England, intelligible and not uncommon in the able business 
man; and a sentimental belief that war arose from the 
incapacity of rulers and not from the conflict of interests of 
the ruled. No man familiar with history could have accepted 
this third belief, but Cobden, because existing histories did not 
accord with his opinion, thought that they ought to be re- 
written, and at a later date fell to doing the rewriting himself, 
by proving that in 1793 England had provoked France to war 
—a view which has not been accepted by posterity. At the 
bottom of his disposition was the crude materialism of the 
Manchester School, satirised by Carlyle and assailed by 
Tennyson. In his view the great aim of human existence was 
the acquisition of gain; the all-powerful influences of religion 
and nationality he minimised or disregarded. The word 
‘‘nation” hardly occurs in his speeches dealing with British 
affairs. Victory in the world would pass, he thought, to those 
who could sell cheapest, and with unconscious profanity he 
insisted : “‘ We advocate nothing but what is agreeable to the 
highest behests of Christianity—to buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest.’* This, he explained in an involved 
passage, is really doing to others as you would that they should 
do unto you. Unfortunately it was found that the principle 
covered inhuman treatment of labour, interference with which 
he opposed ; and adulteration, which he would have permitted 
to continue, Yet neither of these things can have the sanction 
of Christianity. 

Disliking aristocratic government, he held with the early 
Radicals that the one principle of administration was drift or 
non-interference. The functions of government were to be 
reduced to a minimum, The army and navy were to be, if 
possible, abolished, but if not abolished cut down to the lowest 
conceivable figure. Men were assumed to be by nature 


* Speeches (one vol. edition, 1880), 198. 
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virtuous ; and “ Nature,” Cobden thought, had ordered every- 
thing for the best, so that if man interfered, he generally did 
nothing but mischief. The early political economy of Ricardo, 
with its now discredited theories of rent and the wage fund, he 
accepted integrally at second hand, and never asked himself 
whether these theories accorded with facts. 

Notwithstanding the crudity and absurdity of much of the 
new doctrine, the times were ripe in England for an economic 
change in the middle ’forties. The working population had 
been pauperised by the old Poor Laws, which granted outdoor 
relief in lieu of wages—a fact which renders worthless for 
purposes of comparison early statistics of pauperism and wages 
—though this has now been forgotten by the Cobden Club, 
The abolition of the old Poor Laws undoubtedly produced 
terrible distress, while a generation was being trained in new 
habits of thrift, and so paved the way for the Chartist and Free 
Trade movements. At the same time taxation was very heavy; 
England and Scotland, with a population of 16} millions, or 
much less than half what their population is to-day, were then 
supporting a debt as great as that of the present day, and 
paying on it a higher rate of interest. Innumerable taxes had 
been imposed during the war with France and had not been 
removed, in the want of anything better to take their place. 
The price of bread was high, though there is excellent evi- 
dence, as we shall show, to prove that it was not raised by 
taxation. On the contrary, the high duties on wheat had 
stimulated the growth of that crop in England, so that the 
acreage under wheat constantly rose, and the home production 
had just about kept pace with the advance in population. But 
the fact that the duties were there seemed to students of the 
new economy evidence that they were paid by the consumer, 
and was held to justify an outcry on the part of the manufac- 
turers against the Corn Laws. 

The true motives of the manufacturers, whatever they said 
in public, were these: (1) they hoped that with cheap wheat 
in England, which would, they hastily assumed, be the result 
of free foreign imports, the cost of their labour would be 
reduced ; (2) that the British demand for wheat would send 
up prices abroad, and so hamper their foreign rivals, who 
would be compelled to pay higher wages ; (3) that the foreigner, 
being able to sell his wheat to England, would turn his atten- 
tion to agriculture and refrain from manufacture ; and (4) that 
as in theory all imports were paid for by exports, a great foreign 
demand for British manufactures would be the result of the 
foreign corn imports into England, Briefly, what the manu- 
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facturers proposed was to ruin British agriculture for the 
advantage of British manufacture in revenge for the Factory 
Acts.* 

There was nothing exalted, there was nothing disinterested 
about this programme, It need scarcely be said that the real 
truth was not openly avowed, yet the Chartists saw through 
the catchwords and sophistries of the Free Traders, and held 
aloof from the agitation, condemning the leaders and Cobden 
himself as “ mill-tyrants.” In a moment of inconvenient can- 
dour Cobden confessed to a fear “ that most of us entered upon 
this struggle with the belief that we had some distinct class 
interest in the question, and that we should carry it in this 
district (Manchester) against the will and consent of other 
portions of the community.”t To exalt his propaganda into 
a crusade on behalf of humanity in face of this admission is 
grotesque. The Corn Laws were repealed to serve the interests 
of the manufacturers. 

Though Mr. Morley, in his biography of Cobden, falls into 
ecstasies over Cobden’s clearness of thought, this “ clearness ” 
is not apparent in Cobden’s speeches, Indeed, his system 
breaks down completely when!examined, and proves to be 
self-contradictory and inconsistent. The advocate of Jaisser 
faire in England approved of paternal government in Prussia ; 
the opponent of the Corn Laws told two different stories before 
different audiences. He never seems to have been quite 
certain in his own inner mind whether the Corn Laws did or 
did not raise prices. According as he addressed farmers or 
workers his doctrines differed. Thus, in the House of Com- 
mons, on August 25, 1841, he declared : “The bread tax isa 
tax primarily levied upon the poorer classes ; it is a tax, at the 
lowest estimate, of 40 per cent. above the price we should pay 
if there were a free trade in corn.” t 

As the average price for twenty-five years under the Corn 
Laws was 58s. per quarter for wheat, this meant that the tax 
paid by the poor amounted to about 17s. per quarter. But in 
March 1844 he told the House: 

We have papers on the table showing what the prices of corn were in Jersey 
in the ten years from 1832jto 1841 inclusive. The average price was in those 
ten years 48s. 4d. What do you think was the average price in your own 


* Cf. Morley’s Life of Cobden (1896 edition), i. 304, and Villiers, Speeches, 
i. 112-3 

+ Léfe,i. 141. Cf. the admission of Lord Aberden in 1855: “If England 
were polled it would be found Protectionist.” M.C. Simpson, Many Memories 
of Many People, 262. 
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markets in those years? It was 56s. 8¢. Now I have taken some pains to 
consult those who best understand this subject, and I find it to be their 
opinion that a constant demand from England under a free trade would have 
raised the level of European prices 2s. or 3s. a quarter during the above 
period. If this be the fact, IT BRINGS THE PRICE UP TO WITHIN 55. or 65... . 
OF OUR OWN AVERAGE.* 

In other words, the price of wheat in protected England 
was only 5s. or 6s. dearer than the “natural” price in the 
Free Trade Channel Islands. And that here he spoke the 
truth is proved by the actual averages after the repeal, For 
in the twenty-five years after repeal the drop was exactly 
five shillings, from 58s. per quarter in the twenty-five years 
before repeal, to 53s. in the same period, after. But what, 
then, did Cobden mean by telling the country that the tax 
amounted to 17s. per quarter? Was he insincere or only 
muddled ? 

The admission that the actual Protection accorded was very 
small, and that but an insignificant part of the duty was paid by 
the consumer, was made by him again in June 1845, when he 
said: “You know you have only been getting an average 
protection of 6s.or 7s. for the last ten years for corn imported.” t 
The duty varied in this period between 34s. 8d. and 1os. 8d., 
averaging 23s. 7d. So that by Cobden’s own clear confession 
15s. to 16s. of it did not fall upon the consumer. 

Again and again he returned to the point that it was im- 
possible by Act of Parliament to raise the price of corn, not 
seeing that this “ gave away” his contention that the Corn 
Laws made bread artificially dear and reduced the worker to 
starvation. Indeed, there were moments when he appeared to 
allow that the price of corn had actually been lowered by the 
Corn Laws. Because the price of wool had been highest when 
most wool was imported, he argued, therefore the more corn 
there was imported the higher would be its price! “ The price 
has been highest when the importation has been most con- 
siderable, and lowest in the years when the importation has been 
comparatively small.”{ In other words, free foreign imports 
would mean the raising of the price of corn! And this was the 
supreme benefit which he and the other Anti-Corn Law Leaguers 
meant to bestow upon astarving people! Some glimmering of 
the awkwardness of his position seems to have broken in upon 
his understanding, for he declared in February 1844, “What 
we desire is plenty of corn, and we are utterly careless what its 
price is, provided that we obtain it at a natural price.”§ And 


in July 1844: 
* Speeches, p. 71. + Tbid. 151. { Lid. 73. § lbid.'62. 
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and the saving effected by it can therefore 
benefit only the limited number of persons who 
promptly avail themselves of the opportunity. 

We have often been asked if it is not prac- 
ticable so to modify the terms upon which THE 
TIMES is supplied to the public as to make this 
journal accessible to readers who feel that they 
cannot afford to pay threepence a day for any 
newspaper, however good it may be, and yet 
desire to read THE TIMES because it is the 
fullest and most authoritative newspaper. 
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the sale of copies, and the publication of adver- 
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reduction of price to existing subscribers—for 
the latter will not neglect an opportunity which 
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others. If, for example, the immediate effect of 
the new offer were to increase the circulation of 
THE TIMES by one-third, and all the present 
regular readers adopted the new system, the sale 
of THE TIMES would produce precisely the same 
total sum that it produces to-day, and one-third 
more copies would have to be printed in exchange 
for that sum. Who then would pay for the pro- 
duction of this additional number of copies equal 
to one-third of the present circulation? The 
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published without advertisements it could not be 
sold at less than sixpence a copy. But an 
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profitable than would be a steady sale amount- 
ing, in the course of a year, to 
number of copies. No one can predict what 
of THE TIMES will be on any one 
If this morning's edition proved insufficient 
and the printing of to-morrow’s edition were 


the same 


the sale 


day. 


correspondingly increased, it is quite as possible 
that to-morrow would prove to be one of the 
days of smaller sale as that it would prove to be 
one of the days of larger sale. And as great a 
cost for labour must be incurred as if the maxi- 
mum circulation were the regular circulation. 
There must be men enough and machines 
enough ready every day to print the number 
of copies needed only on one day out of three. 
Nor is the spasmodic buying of THE TIMEs to 
the interest of the reader. If he buys it only 
when he learns from another newspaper that 
the day’s news is of peculiar importance, he loses 
altogether the news which other newspapers 
do not give at all. Furthermore he cannot 
always procure THE TIMES on those days when 
he asks for it—or at best he gets it late. More- 
over even if THE TIMES could be sure of the 
demand from chance subscribers on any given 
day it could not be sure of the exact place at 
which that demand would occur. It may occur 
at any one of 500 bookstalls, each one of which 
must be supplied with papers—ten persons may 
be unable to get a copy at Cambridge, while ten 
copies lie unsold at Oxford. The attempt to 
meet this supply varying in time and place neces- 
sitates the printing of 100 copies for every 70 
sold. It is right, then, that the casual purchaser 
should pay more than the regular buyer. 
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We do not seek free trade in corn primarily for the purpose of purchasng it 

at a cheaper money-rate ; we require it at the natural price of the world’s 
market, whether it becomes dearer with a free trade, as wool seems to be 
getting up now, after the abolition of the penny a pound [duty], or whether it 
is cheaper, matters not to us, provided the people of this country have it at its 
natural price, and every source of supply is freely opened, as Nature and 
Nature’s God intended it to be.* 
So that, according to his own utterances, he was prepared to 
raise the cost of the nation’s food, to give the people the supreme 
satisfaction of having it at “the natural price.” Was there ever 
a more ridiculous idea ? 

Nor is the weakness of Cobden’s position lessened by the fact 
that, notwithstanding this doctrine of the “natural price,” to 
which he attributed some transcendental excellence, he was pre- 
pared to admit a corn-tax of 2s. per quarter—exactly the duty 
that Mr. Chamberlain has proposed. This fact is carefully 
ignored both by Mr. Morley and the enthusiasts of the Cobden 
Club, so that the passage bearing on it in Cobden’s works 
deserves to be given. It is to be found in England, Ireland, 
and America (Collected Pamphlets, p.65) : 

By repealing the present Corn Laws, and putting a fixed duty ofsuch an amount 
as would bring the greatest revenue (we object no more to a tax on corn than 
on tea or sugar for the purpose of revenue, but we oppose a protective duty as 
it is called), which probably might be found to be two shillings a quarter, such 
an impulse would be given to the manufactures of this country, while so great 
a shock would be experienced by our rivals, from the augmented price of food 
all over the world, that a rapid growth of wealth and increase of numbers must 
take place throughout the coal and iron districts of England, Wales and 
Scotland. 

This passage was written in 1835. What do Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents make of it ? 

But just as Cobden on the platform oscillates between asser- 
tions that the repeal will raise and lower the price of corn, 
according to his audience, so does he vary between the allega- 
tion that there is no corn to import, and that corn is being 
withheld from the starving people by the inhumanity of the 
landlords and aristocrats. Here there can be no explanation 
of his contradictory statements but flagrant insincerity. Just as 
the modern Free Trader tells the farmer that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme will create fresh competition and cheapen the price of 
wheat, while striving to terrify the worker with the now 
demolished bogey of the little loaf, so Cobden held out to the 
worker the prospect of a miraculously cheap loaf, while assuring 
the farmer that the loaf could not fall in price because there was 
no foreign corn to import. In 1846 he declared : 
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The countries of Europe are competing with us for the very small surplus 
existing in America. They have, in fact, anticipated us in that market, and 
they have left the world’s markets so bare of corn that, whatever your 
necessities may be, I defy you to have other than high prices of corn during 
the next twelve months, though the Corn Law was abolished to-morrow.* 

In other words, in a year of scarcity, when imports of corn 
were most needed, there was no corn to import. And the 
same statement was made by him on numerous occasions, In 
1845, for example, he declared 

the Atlantic states of America are increasing, and consuming more and more 
of the corn of their interior ; and we offer them no inducement to spread them- 
selves out from the cities—to abandon their premature manufactures—in order 
to delve, dig, and plough for us ; and they are more and more in a condition to 
consume all that they produce. t 

He quoted with approbation an article in the Tzmes, asserting 
that there was no corn abroad available for exportation to 
England, and went on: 

We ransacked the world for corn during those three years (1839-41); our 
merchants sent everywhere for it ; we swept over the face of the earth, bribing 
every nation to send their corn to this rich market, and gain this high price 
(67s.) for their produce. . . . Where is the corn to come from that is to 
inundate you now? ¢ 
But if this was true, one is tempted to wonder why he laid such 
stress upon the repeal of the Corn Laws, 

In one of his speeches in 1843 he puts the conventional view 
of the Corn Laws with a magnificent disregard of facts : 


There are 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 people without wheaten bread. Ifthe people 
continue to descend in the scale of physical comfort and to eat potatoes, the 
hope of moral improvement which the friends of humanity indulge must be 
altogether disappointed. § 

As a matter of fact, he himself estimated the British production 
of wheat at that time at 21,000,000 quarters, which gave 
373 lb. of wheat per head. The consumption of wheat, 
according to the Board of Trade Memorandum, was, in 1902, 
350 lb. per head, That is to say, either Cobden’s 7,000,000 
souls in 1843 had plenty of wheat, or else, with the present 
consumption of wheat, some 11,000,000 souls must be living 
upon potatoes and be deprived of wheaten bread. It is a 
simple sum in double proportion, and we invite readers to test 
the accuracy of our deduction. And in the year in which 
Cobden made this assertion wheat was only 50s, 1d. the quarter, 
and the quantity imported but 982,000 quarters. The price 
was 5s. less than the average of the twenty-five years after 
repeal, and considerably less than the igure which Cobden one 
year later, in the passage already quoted, boldly asserted to be 
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the “natural price!” So that it was God and “Nature,” not 
man and legislation, that had created the scarcity. Yet to have 
admitted this would have given away the whole case for repeal. 

As for Cobden’s foresight, that can be tested by some of his 
confident predictions. He maintained that there was no possi- 
bility of land going out of cultivation with Free Trade, and ridi- 
culed the idea of wheat being sold in England for 20s. a quarter, 
which actually happened in 1894. He insisted that the British 
farmer must always have “natural” protection to an extent 
which he put in various speeches at 245., 15s. and ros. 6d. The 
three figures differ greatly, but by this time we shall feel no 
surprise when we find him contradicting himself. Yet he did 
unquestionably, in his saner moments, regard it as dangerous to 
the national welfare to depend on the foreigner entirely for food 
and raw material : 


I doubt the wisdom [he said in 1862]—I certainly doubt the prudence—of a 
great body of industrious people allowing themselves to continually (sic) live 
in dependence upon foreign Powers for the supply of food and raw material 
knowing that a system of warfare exists by which at any moment, without 
notice, without any help on their part or means of prevention, they are liable 
to have the raw material, or the food withdrawn from them—cut off from them 
suddenly—without any power to resist or hinder it.* 

That is the plight to which the pursuit of his fads has reduced 
England to-day. And we have the apostle’s own confession 
that it is a deplorable state of affairs ! 

His predictions that all Powers would forthwith adopt Free 
Trade have been ludicrously falsified by events, as also the fore- 
cast that wars would vanish from the earth. In 1846 he 
declared, ‘‘I believe that if you abolish the Corn Law honestly 
and adopt Free Trade in its simplicity, there will not be a tariff 
in Europe that will not be changed in less than five years to 
follow your example.” t In 1844 he said : 


We have no more right to doubt that the sun will rise in the heavens to- 
morrow than you have to doubt that in less than ten years from the time when 
England inaugurates the glorious era of commercial freedom, every civilised 
commercial community will be free traders to the backbone. (Quoted by 
Williamson, British Industries, p. 58.) 


And when Europe showed no sign whatever of fulfilling his 
predictions, his answer was that the wickedness of England in 
refusing to disband her army and destroy her navy had been 
the cause of the Continent’s delay in adopting Free Trade, 
quoting the French Moniteur Industriel to this effect: “‘We told 
you,’ says that journal, ‘that England was not sincere on the 
Free Trade question. She has no faith in her principles ; she 
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sees that other nations are not following her example, and she 
is preparing her armaments to take that by force which she 
thought to take by fraud.’”* It was in 1848, the year of Conti- 
nental war and revolution, that Mr. Cobden would have handed 
over England to her enemies naked and unarmed, to satisfy his 
monomania. Posterity knows that the man failed in business, 
because of his over-sanguine nature, and because he sacrificed 
the security of his investments to the desire for a great specu- 
lative profit, He would have acted in national matters in the 
same blind, shortsighted manner, and one year before the date 
at which Lamartine was ready to levy ‘a revolutionary war 
upon England and the whole of Europe, he would have dis- 
armed his country ! 

Mr. Cobden’s patriotism shaJl next be the subject of a brief 
examination, The army he regarded as 
a number of men in red coats and blue jackets, living in idleness under the 
pretence of protecting you. Now I say this, I am for acting justly and fairly, 
for holding out the olive branch to all the world, and I am for taking myself, 
so far as my share goes, all the risk of anything that may happen to me.t 
We do not hear, however, that he volunteered for service in 
China and the Crimea. As for the Navy, “I venture to say that 
there is not more perfect idleness, no more demoralisation, the 
consequences of idleness, going on in the same space on the 
face of the earth as in our ships of war.” {| The famous passage 
in which he is supposed to have said that he would vote 
£100,000,000 for the Navy does not, as has been alleged, vin- 
dicate his patriotism. Read in connection with the context, it 
argues that the naval estimates ought to be cut down, though at 
the time when he delivered this speech he knew, as Mr. Morley 
admits, that France was entering upon a greatnaval programme.§ 
This is one of the ugliest passages in his life, but it is one 
upon which his ecstatic biographers have preferred not to dwell. 
It shows that he was prepared to sacrifice the greatest national 
interests to his fads and presumption. No wonder that Lord 
John Russell rebuked him in a letter, remarking that to deny 
French progress was “ to shut our eyes against notorious facts.” 
But the faddist never listened to any rebukes, and handed down 
to the generation of Majuba his policy of surrender and abject 
cowardice in the face of a strong enemy. 

His predictions that war was about to cease, his holding up 
of the United States to admiration because of their diminutive 
standing army, must be the subject of sardonic comments from 
later generations, who now know that he predicted universal 
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peace on the eve of the most terrible wars in history. The 
struggles of 1848-9 ; the Crimean War of 1853-6; the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857-8; the Italian War of 1859-60 ; the American 
Civil War of 1861-5; the Prusso-Danish War of 1864; the 
Polish War of 1863 ; the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 ; andthe 
Franco-German War of 1870-1, were events of the period fol- 
lowing immediately upon the adoption by England of Free 
Trade. In the United States the conflict was greatly prolonged, 
the cost in money and in life rendered tenfold heavier than it 
otherwise need have been, by the very absence of a standing 
army, which Cobden thought so surpassingly excellent. And in 
1870 philanthropy of the vague Cobdenite kind was pitted against 
preparation, with results which any student of history could have 
foreseen. Another of Cobden’s favourite dogmas, one which 
rested upon no historical foundation, was tested in the American 
Civil War. This was the power of a country, which possesses no 
mercantile marine, successfully to assaila greatcommerce. “I 
do not consider that any country like America or England, carry- 
ing Onan enormous commerce . . . can ever be endangered by 
a country having no mercantile marine.”* The guns of the 
Southern cruisers blew this precious generalisation to fragments, 

In the American Civil War he illustrated his patriotism by 
urging the suffering Lancashire workers, when his policy 
of national improvidence had brought them to the dreadful 
straits of the Cotton Famine, to pay no taxes for the Navy, 
because England had not obliged the North to abandon the 
blockade of the Southern coast. In the process of compulsion 
force was not to be applied ; argument, diplomacy was to do 
the work. Apparently Cobden never understood that the 
enforcement of the blockade was essential to Northern success, 
and that Lincoln would quite rightly have laughed at threats or 
polite arguments. 

As for the Empire, it is needless to state that Cobden hated 
it. He never looked beyond immediate gain, and the old idea 
of “ Ships, Colonies, and Commerce,” for which this country 
had made such sacrifices, was simply unintelligible to him. 
He was a Free Trader because he saw that Free Trade and 
Empire were ultimately irreconcilable, as the British nation 
is finding out to-day. “The colonial system, with all its dazzling 
appeals to the passions of the people, can never be got rid of 
except by the indirect process of Free Trade, which will gradually 
and imperceptibly loosen the bonds which unite our Colonies 
to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest,” | he wrote in the 
secrecy of a letter in 1842. Nor was this a chance mood. He 
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always despaired of his own country: “I now regard the task 
[of suppressing the Indian Mutiny] as hopeless, . . . Conquerors 
and conquered can never live together again with confidence 
or comfort. It will be a happy day when England has not an 
acre of territory in Continental Asia.”* The utterance is 
worthy of Mr. Leonard Courtney. Again: “I have no faith in 
the power of England to govern that country at all perma- 
nently.” But the motive for which he advocated an immediate 
withdrawal from India was cowardice—“the great cost and 
risk which we now see to be inseparable from . . . the task of 
governing one hundred millions of Asiatics.”t Canada came 
in for his special dislike, though there was then no preferential 
treatment of British trade to rouse his cosmopolitan indignation ; 
he wished to abandon her because a British Canada might under 
certain circumstances lead to war with the United States; so 
that it was again faintheartedness : 

It is for the interest of both that we should as speedily as possible sever the 
political thread by which we are as communities connected, and leave the 
individuals on both sides to cultivate the relations of commerce and friendly 
intercourse as with other nations. . . . It is a perilous delusion to both parties 
to attempt to keep up a sham connexion and dependence, which will snap 
asunder if it should ever be put to the strain of stern reality.t 

He was always lamenting the fact that England was an 
expanding country : ‘“‘ We have, I think, unfortunately for our- 
selves, about a hundred times the amount of territory beyond 
the seas to protect as colonies and dependencies that France 
has.”§ And again: 

This country is adopting the system of Free Trade and yet it is extending 
its colonial empire and spreading its establishments all over the world... . 
That might have been very well a hundred years ago, when Adam Smith had 
not laid down the law of political economy, but Adam Smith said seventy 
years since that he did not suppose the time would ever arrive when protec- 
tive duties would be altogether abolished. We have arrived at those days.| 
Ergo, he argues, abolish the Empire. It is, indeed, fortunate 
that the nation turned a deaf ear to this wild proposition. For 
even if Free Trade were secured, what was there to guarantee 
that it would last for ever, and how were we to get our Empire 
back if it were once given away ? 

These passages clearly show that no sincere Imperialist can 
believe the doctrines which Cobden urged, and which he hypno- 
tised the British nation into accepting. They are anti-national 
as he was ; anti-Imperial as he was ; materialist, crude, improvi- 
dent, as his commercial career proves him to have been. No 
conception of the grandeur of the race and its mission appears 
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ever to have dawned upon him. He was the friend of every 
enemy of our country ; pro-Russian, when we fought Russia ; 
pro-Chinese, when we fought China; pro-French, when it 
seemed that Napoleon III. might make war upon us ; anti- 
Portuguese, because Portugal was the ally of the British nation. 
Whatever happened in whatever part of the world, England 
was always wrong, 

His financial capacity has been much belauded, but it is 
impossible to find any suggestion of the slightest service in all 
his speeches and writings. Like a parrot, he could only 
reiterate the phrase, “ Peace, retrenchment, and reform.” He 
was exasperated with the Government for imposing the income- 
tax when the protective duties were lowered: “How do our 
millowners and shopkeepers like to be made to pay {1,200,000 
a year out of their profits to insure the continuance of the corn 
and sugar monopolies?”* But it was to reduce the burden 
(according to Cobden) of these very “ monopolies” that the tax 
was imposed. He wanted the corn duties removed, but he 
had no constructive ideas; he could think of nothing to put 
in their place, and would have sacrificed the whole machinery 
of government to economic pedantry, since he seems to have 
thought that the loss on the reduction of the protective duties 
could be made good by practically wiping out the army and 
navy. He protested bitterly against applying surpluses to the 
reduction of the National Debt, saying, “I am quite content if 
the country is able to pay the interest. . . . It is a poor begin- 
ning with a surplus of £2,000,000 to attempt paying off a 
debt of £800,000,000.” + And so he would have made no 
beginning at all. 

As for his humanity, let it be noted that he opposed the early 
Factory Acts, sneered at attempts to improve the housing of 
the poor, laughed at sanitation and ventilation, and loathed 
trades unions as worse than the “ Dey of Algiers.” He was not 
above threatening Peel with violence, and jeering at him for 
cowardice when Peel bitterly resented such action. In the 
House of Commons he quibbled and equivocated, denying, for 
example, that he was a millowner, because it appeared that in 
Lancashire calico-printing establishments were called “ works,” 
It is one of the puzzles of history that such a character should 
have been elevated into a Radical deity. The more we know of 
him the clearer it becomes that he was never to be taken 
seriously, As a thinker, as an economist, he cannot claim 
attention, 

H, W. WILSON, 
* Life, i. 240. + Speeches. 
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THE opening of the St. Louis Exhibition directs attention to a 
matter that has been curiously neglected by English writers, the 
influence of Napoleon in shaping the destinies of the United 
States. Even well-read Americans were a little dubious at first 
when they found the veteran Everett Hale, in his Memories of a 
Hundred Years, speaking of Napoleon and Robert Livingston as 
—after Washington—the founders of the greatness of the United 
States. And yet it is the simple truth that but for the Louisiana 
purchase—his “Act of Louisianicide,” as Napoleon himself 
called it—the future of the Western hemisphere and of the 
world must have been very different. 

Imagine [says Sir John Seeley], that the French colony of Louisiana, instead 
of failing miserably had advanced steadily in the hundred years between its 
foundation and the French Revolution. . . . It might easily have grown into a 
great French State, held together through its whole length by its immense 
river... . It was Napoleon who by selling Louisiana to the United States 
made it possible for the Union to develop into the gigantic power we see. 

The story of the struggle between French and English for 
mastery in North America is a fascinating one, and the issue 
was long dubious. At the outset the advantage seemed all on 
the side of the French. Possession was taken of Canada and 
the {St. Lawrence in the name of France thirty years before 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert planted the English Standard in our 
premier Colony of Newfoundland, and nearly eighty years 
before his brother-in-law, Sir Walter Raleigh, sailing further 
West, took possession of Virginia in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth. Actual colonisation came much later, but even in 
this field France at one time bade fair to outstrip England. 
Her travellers and missionaries early pushed up the St. Lawrence 
and across into the valley of the Mississippi, thus securing as has 
been well said, ‘‘ the two fountain heads, one in the cane-brakes 
of Louisiana and the other in the snows of Canada.” France had 
at this time both the commercial and the strategical advantage, 
and had conditions remained equal she might easily enough 
have succeeded in isolating or extinguishing the comparatively 
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feeble English Colonies on the sea coast. But the stream of 
French colonisation soon dried up, whereas from England, 
from Scotland, and from the North of Ireland there was kept 
up a steady flow of the boldest and most adventurous spirits of 
the race. While France held her own in the river valleys, the 
British settlers—whose work has been so vividly described in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Winning of the West, were steadily and irre- 
sistibly making their way West and South-west with axe and 
plough and rifle. Frontier conflicts developed into regular 
warfare with its varying fortunes until at last the French power 
in the North was shattered on the Heights of Abraham, This 
was the real beginning of American history, for Quebec proved 
a Pyrrhic victory. The battle that decided the course of 
history between England and France in America decided 
also the future independence of the United States. With 
France on their flank the Colonies were forced by the 
instinct of self-preservation to seek the protection of England ; 
the practical disappearance of France left them free to 
cherish their grievances, and develop their manifest destiny. 
As an American Speaker put it, ‘the paths from the Heights of 
Abraham led to Independence Hall, and Independence Hall led 
to Yorktown.” 

And it led further. England drove Louis XV. out of Canada: 
the Bourbons had their revenge when a French squadron 
assumed the mastery of the sea and compelled the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. But France bought her revenge for 
Quebec at too dear a price, The flame lighted at Independence 
Hall spread to Paris itself, and when the time came to close 
accounts between the rival races in the valley of the Mississippi 
there was no longer a king in France. 

Coming now to the Louisiana transaction itself we find more 
than one point left in some obscurity. It was unlikely that 
Napoleon, in whom the Colonial idea was so strongly developed, 
would be willing to part with a territory so valuable in itself 
and so intimately connected with the historic glories of France. 
It is true that when he became First Consul, Louisiana had 
passed to Spain in virtue of the Family Compact, but that 
seems to have been a mere blind intended temporarily to 
protect the west bank of the Mississippifrom England. French 
ambition still looked to Louisiana as a field for future develop- 
ment at the expense of the United States. The early enthusiasm 
of the two Republics for one another had undergone a process 
of rapid cooling. Jay’s treaty with England irritated France 
and that, together with the intriguing attitude of M, Genet, the 
French Minister to the United States, nearly produced a rupture. 
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Talleyrand, who spent some time in the United States in 1794- 
1796, declared that at that time the Americans were still English 
at heart: “In every part of America through which I have 
travelled,” he wrote on his return, “I have not found a single 
Englishman who did not feel himself an American, nor a single 
Frenchman who did not consider himself a stranger.” Like the 
Mother Country, the United States were, he added, 

devoured by pride, ambition, and cupidity. . . . The mercantile spirit of the 
City of London ferments from Charleston to Boston, and the Cabinet of St 
James’s directs the Cabinet of the Federal Union, There are no other means 
[he went on] of putting an end to the ambition of the Americans, than that of 
shutting them up within the limits which nature seems to have traced for 
them ; but Spain is not in a condition to do this great work alone—she should 
therefore be persuaded to give the Floridas and Louisiana to France. The 
French Republic, mistress of these two provinces, will be a wall of brass, 
for ever impenetrable to the combined efforts of England and America. 

In a paper previously read before the Institute, Talleyrand had 
hinted at these ideas with a word of caution to the effect that 
‘‘to announce too much of what one means to do is the way 
not to do it at all.” He pointed out that the United States 
was closed to France and that France must build up a Colonial 
system of its own. His ambition appears to have been to 
restore peace in Europe and to employ the peace in extending 
the French Colonies in America, But Napoleon’s frenzy for 
warlike adventures ruined all Talleyrand’s plans and the expedi- 
tion to Egypt gave England her opportunity of striking the first 
damaging blow at his power. 

Joseph Bonaparte succeeded for a time in calming the appre- 
hensions of the American agent in Paris, and in 1800 he 
negotiated a treaty of friendship with the United States, but 
with characteristic duplicity a quite contradictory treaty—the 
secret treaty of San Ildefonso by which Spain agreed to restore 
Louisiana to France—-was signed twenty-four hours later. 
Napoleon was convinced at that moment that he held both 
England and America in the hollow of his hand, and when his 
brothers ventured to suggest some words of caution he angrily 
replied: “You understand nothing about it ; within two years 
we shall be masters of the world.” But the two years did not 
work out as expected. The assassination of the Tsar Paul by 
his officers and Nelson’s coup at Copenhagen disarranged French 
plans and rendered Napoleon’s over-sea designs more than ever 
difficult of accomplishment. The mere rumour that France 
had reacquired Louisiana from Spain produced strong feeling 
both in England and in the United States; a categorical con- 
tradiction of the report was called for and was, of course, forth- 
coming, although Napoleon was at that very moment taking 
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steps to force Spain to implement the cession and hand over 
possession of the territory. 

‘“‘ My intention,” he wrote, “is to take possession of Louisiana 
with the shortest possible delay,” and to that end a strong 
expedition had been already equipped with the utmost secrecy 
and sent across the Atlantic, sailing from Brest in November 
1801, nominally for the purpose of restoring order in San 
Domingo, where Touissaint L’Ouverture, the “ Negro Napoleon,” 
was giving trouble. Napoleon, however, did not wish at that 
juncture to break with Spain, and as Godoy, the Spanish 
Minister, was a master of evasion and delay, France was kept 
hanging on and off for months before the final ratification of 
the treaty of San Ildefonso could be effected. 

Jefferson, as President, has come in course of time to receive 
the credit of saving Louisiana, but as a matter of fact he was 
little more than the fly on the wheel throughout the whole 
transaction. As an anti-expansionist and the head of the 
“French” party in the United States, he was the last either to 
desire the annexation of the new territory or to suspect that 
his good Republican ally in Paris was plotting a surprise 
which, if carried out, would endanger the future growth and 
indeed the very existence of the United States. As Henry 
Adams says in his history of this period: “ Had not Godoy’s 
delays and Toussaint’s resistance intervened, ten thousand 
Frenchmen, trained in the school of Hoche and Moreau and 
commanded by a future Marshal of France, might have occupied 
New Orleans and St. Louis before Jefferson could have collected 
a brigade of militia at Nashville.” It was apparently Godoy 
who betrayed Napoleon’s designs to England, and the English 
Government informed Rufus King, American Minister in London, 
conveying at the same time assurances of English support to 
the United States in the matter. Thus emboldened, Jefferson 
began to move, and in May 1802 an urgent despatch was sent 
to Livingston, the American Minister in Paris. So anxious 
was Jefferson to have the matter pressed on the attention of 
Napoleon, that he sent a copy of the despatch to his French 
friend Dupont, with a letter explaining that he did so, “‘ because 
you may be able to impress on the Government of France the 
inevitable consequence of their taking possession of Louisiana, 
. . « This measure,” he declared, somewhat amplifying the 
English promise of alliance and support, “will cost France a 
war which will annihilate her on the ocean, and place that 
element under the despotism of two nations,” And to Living- 
ston he wrote privately : “The day that France takes possession 
of New Orleans fixes the sentence which is to restrain her for 
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ever within her low-water mark. It seals,” he added—and 
these are somewhat remarkable words from the pen of the 
Anglophobe Jefferson—“the union of two nations who, in 
conjunction, can maintain exclusive possession of the ocean, 
From that moment we must marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation.” 

Nor were the American remonstrances wholly of a diplo- 
matic character. The settlers in the Ohio valley, who were still 
pushing westward and southward, were quick to perceive the 
significance of any step that threatened to interfere with their 
natural highway to the sea. They had already been excited by 
the action of Morales, the Spanish [ntendant, who shut the door 
in their faces by cancelling the concession in virtue of which 
the United States traders had the right to use New Orleans and 
other Mississippi ports—the right of depét, as it was called. 
They declared that the Mississippi was theirs by the law of 
nature—a good working phrase that has carried the United 
States flag from the Atlantic to the Pacific—and added that 
they were going to hold it, treaty or notreaty. Allegiance even 
to the Washington Government sat very lightly on these 
Western pioneers, who were always quite ready to take down 
the trusty rifles which they and their fathers had carried through 
the French frontier wars and the War of Independence. “ If 
Congress,” they resolved, ‘refuses us effectual protection, if it 
forsakes us, we will adopt the measures which our safety 
requires, even if they endanger the peace of the Union and our 
connection with the other States. No protection: no allegiance.” 
In fact, there was a good deal of talk at this time, and later, of 
a separate Mississippi Republic—or Empire—independent of 
New England and the Eastern States, and more than one 
prominent man—Aaron Burr, a former Vice-President of the 
United States, amongst their number—did something more 
than dally with the idea. Even yet Jefferson’s action was not 
of a very vigorous character. In his message to Congress in 
February 1803, he announced the determination of his Executive 
to maintain the country’s rights “‘ by those just and honourable 
means which belong to the character of the United States,” 
His idea was to dispose of the depé¢ question by the purchase 
of New Orleans, and Monroe, provided with two million dollars 
and full powers as Minister Extraordinary, was despatched to 
Paris to negotiate the purchase. Meanwhile, however, the 
situation from Napoleon’s point of view was undergoing a com- 
plete change. He had already in January sent off Laussat, 
who was to take up the part of Captain-General of Louisiana ; 
but before Laussat arrived, the news reached Paris that 
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disease and guerilla warfare had destroyed the fine army that 
had been wasting its energies in San Domingo, that Leclerc, 
Napoleon’s brother-in-law, was dead and the expedition at 
an end. Always prompt in his decisions the First Consul, 
without consulting either Talleyrand or his brothers Lucien 
and Joseph, at that time deep in his councils, resolved that the 
American plans must be postponed. It was more than ever 
clear to him that England must come first. ‘Let us destroy 
England,” he had written two years before, “that done, Europe 
is at our feet.” 

Livingston and Monroe were still talking of New Orleans 
when Napoleon had resolved to abandon Louisiana, It was at 
St. Cloud, after mass on Easter Sunday 1803, that the decision 
was first hinted at in conversation with Marbois. Both England 
and France were preparing for war, and Napoleon justly feared 
that the first blow might be an English descent on New 
Orleans. “If I leave the least time to our enemies,” he said, 
“JT shall only transmit an empty title to those Republicans 
whose friendship I seek. They ask of me only one town in 
Louisiana, but I already consider the Colony is lost, and it 
appears to me that in the hands of this growing Power it will 
be more useful to the policy and even to the commerce of 
France than if I should attempt to keep it.” And next day he 
definitely said to Marbois, “1 renounce Louisiana.” 

On the same day Livingston called to resume the negotiations 
about New Orleans, and was surprised when Talleyrand in- 
formed him that France was prepared to sell not only that city 
but the whole of Louisiana as well. In a letter to Madison on 
April 11, the envoy says: “ M. Talleyrand asked me this day 
whether we wished to have the whole of Louisiana. I told him 
no: that our wishes extended only to New Orleans and the 
Floridas. He said if they gave New Orleans the rest would be 
of little value, and that he would wish to know what we would 
give for the whole.” Monroe, as Minister Extraordinary, con- 
firmed Livingston’s statement that the United States “ would be 
perfectly satisfied with New Orleans and the Floridas, and had 
no desire to extend across the river.’ ‘ Of course,” he went on 
to say like a cautious bargainer, the United States “ could afford 
to give no great sum for the purchase.” After this we are left 
somewhat in the dark as to the sequence of events, 


Over the negotiation of this treaty [says Adams] there has always hung a cloud 
of mystery, such as belongs to no other measure of equal importance in 
American history. No official report shows that the Commissioners ever met 
in formal conference. No protocol of their proceedings, no account of their 
discussions, no date when their agreement was made has been left on record. 
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. . If it were not for a private memorandum by Monroe, not sent to the 
Government but preserved among his private papers, the course of the 
negotiations could not be followed. 


Livingston appears to have acted largely on his own responsi- 
bility, both in accepting Louisiana and in fixing the price at 
fifteen million dollars. There was obvious urgency as Napoleon 
had said, for the great war was on the point of breaking out, 
and the English fleet might have seized the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Indeed, there seems ground for believing that the 
documents were actually antedated, so as to convey the im- 
pression that the treaty had been concluded before the end of 
April, whereas the date of signature of the French original was 
May 2, the English copy not being signed till some days later. 
According to the well-known story Livingston, after he had set 
his name to the treaty, shook hands with Monroe and Marbois 
and said, “ We have lived long, but this is the noblest work of 
our lives.” Napoleon appears at the last to have been some- 
what reluctant and apologetic. ‘It may be objected to me,” 
he said to Marbois, “ that the Americans may in two or three 
centuries be found too powerful for Europe: but my foresight 
does not embrace such remote fears, Besides, we may here- 
after expect rivalries among the members of the Union.” 

There can be little doubt in fact that he counted on renewing 
Tallyrand’s American schemes after having achieved that 
“destruction” of England on which he was now embarked. 
“ Europe is a molehill,” he is reported as saying at Mayence in 
the following year, “this old Europe wearies me; there is 
nothing more to do in Europe these two hundred years past.” 
Meanwhile, however, the fifteen million dollars were useful, and 
the cession possessed the double advantage of pacifying the 
United States and of annoying England. But it also annoyed 
the French people, and even the members of Napoleon’s family. 
Lucien Bonaparte prided himself on his share in the treaty of 
San Ildefonso, by which France had regained Louisiana and 
had pledged herself never to part with it to any other Power. 
In his Memoirs he tells how Joseph came to him one night and 
said: “I have news for you; the General wants to sell 
Louisiana.” Lucien was thunderstruck, and cried: “ Allons 
donc ; even if he were capable of wishing it the Chambers 
would never consent,” ‘He means,” replied Joseph, “to do 
without their consent. . . . What is more the sale will supply 
him with the first funds for the war.” “Do you know,” Joseph 
went on to say, “I am beginning to think he is much too fond 
of war.” 

At Washington the Federalists in their hatred of Jefferson 
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naturally did all they could to oppose the ratification of the 
treaty, and indeed the President and his friends were not very 
enthusiastic about it. Both Jefferson and Madison held at one 
time that an amendment of the Constitution would be necessary 
to enable the United States to acquire new territory, but ulti- 
mately Congress, whose instinct seems to have been sounder 
than that of the party leaders, passed the ratification by large 
majorities. The actual cession occupied some time. Laussat, 
the French Captain-General, had first to take over possession 
from the Spanish Intendant. This was done on November 30. 
A month later, Laussat transferred New Orleans to the United 
States, and the American flag was hoisted at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. St. Louis was not taken over till March 9, 
1804. 

But the cession of territory was by no means an end of the 
troubles and uncertainty connected with the future of the new 
dominion. The Federalists who had definitely embarked on 
that course of faction which at last led to their ruin as a party, 
were ready to break up the Union rather than submit to the 
dreaded predominance of the Southern States. ‘The people in 
the East,” wrote Pickering a little later, “ cannot reconcile their 
habits, views, and interests with those of the South and West. 
The latter are beginning torule with a rod of iron.” “Amongst 
the New Englanders,” says Adams, “almost all the men of 
weight were found to favour the policy of at least saving New 
England.” Of the Federalist senators from the Eastern States, 
he adds, “ all but Olcott and Adams thought a dissolution of the 
Union inevitable.” In Congress the right of Secession was defi- 
nitely maintained by Josiah Quincy, the Federalist leader, when, 
seven years later, the proposal was made to admit Louisiana 
into the Union as a State. 

Quincy declared that he regarded the proposal with “ anxiety 
and distress of mind wholly unprecedented.” He was “ almost 
tempted to leave the country to its fate” in face of such a 
“ manifest and atrocious usurpation of power” as the extension 
of the United States beyond the Mississippi. ‘It is my deli- 
berate opinion,” he went on to say, “ that if this Bill passes, the 
bonds of this Union are virtually dissolved, that the States which 
compose it are free from their moral obligations, and that as it 
will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of some, to prepare 
definitely for a separation ; amicably if they can, violently if 
they must.” The treaty of annexation had expressly provided, 
in an Article inserted by Napoleon himself, that “the inhabi- 
tants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated in the Union 
of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible according 
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to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment 
of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States.” And the United States Constitution provided 
in advance that ‘“‘ New States may be admitted by Congress 
into this Union.” But the Federalists thought more of the 
balance of parties in Congress than of either Constitution or 
Treaty. Quincy and his friends claimed to represent “the pro- 
prietors of the Good old United States,” and they protested 
bitterly against the admission of “ foreigners,” with whose polli- 
tical and social views they were altogether out of sympathy. 
“It was not,” he cried, “for these men that our fathers fought. 
It was not for them that this Constitution was adopted. You 
have no right to throw the rights and liberties and property of 
this people into ‘hotch pot’ with the wild men on the Mis- 
souri, nor with the mixed though more respectable race of 
Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who bask on the sands at the 
mouth of the Mississippi.” ‘This extension,” he maintained, 
“cannot, will not, and ought not to be borne.” Borne it was, 
however, in spite of the heroics of Josiah Quincy, whose speech 
is of interest nowadays only as embalming the famous phrase 
upon which half a century later, not new England but the 
Southern States based their claim of right to secede from the 
Union, “ amicably if we can, violently if we must.” 

The extraordinary progress made during the century by the 
“ wild men on the Missouri” and the others who have since 
joined them in the development of the Western and South- 
western States is one of the commonplaces of trans-Atlantic 
oratory. The population at the date of annexation was 
possibly 100,000; it is now over 15,000,000. The area is 
equal to that of all Western and Central Europe up to the 
Austrian and Russian frontiers, and its agricultural and mineral 
resources are incalculable. The annual agricultural output of 
the district amounts, it is estimated, to one hundred times the 
sum paid by President Jefferson for the fee simple—a financial 
return on the investment sufficiently good to moderate the 
qualms of the most economical of “ anti-expansionists.” If we 
add the great state of Texas—an Empire in itself—which 
belongs geographically to the same group, we find the dominion 
to-day carved into thirteen States and two territories, vastly 
superior in area and resources to the original thirteen “ good 
old United States” with which Josiah Quincy and _ the 
Federalists proposed to rest content. The sceptre seems 
inevitably destined to pass from the Eastern to the South- 
western States, and the Gulf ports already challenge the 
supremacy of those on the Atlantic. The opening of the 
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Panama Canal must tend to shift the centre of gravity of the 
commerce and transport of North America, and the Missis- 
sippi canalised and extended as a navigable waterway from New 
Orleans to the Great Lakes will open up undreamt of possibilities. 
St. Louis, then an obscure trading port, now the fourth city in 
the United States, and the metropolis of the purchased territory 
is spending more millions on the Centenary Exhibition than 
Jefferson spent on the original purchase. 

No one will grudge to France the historical interest she must 
take in a territory first opened up by the genius of her adven- 
turous sons, and lost to her by the insane ambition of one man. 
Our interest is of a more modern and more practical kind, but 
from a commercial and manufacturing point of view it is greater 
than that of any non-American State. It was the danger of the 
building up of Talleyrand’s “ wall of brass” in the Mississippi 
valley that first brought England and the United States together 
after the War of Independence, and led to the Louisiana 
purchase. It is only fitting that the centenary of that momen- 
tous event whose results read like a fairy-tale of human progress, 
should witness a still closer binding together of the commercial 
and political relations of the two branches of the race to which 
America owes its wonderful development. 


JOSEPH R, FISHER. 
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The Garden that I Love, Mayday, 190-. 

“ Domum, domum, dulce domum!” exclaimed Lamia as we 
drove up the lime-tree avenue, in its new suit of fresh green 
foliage, that leads to the garden that we love. 

“Yes,” said Veronica ; “‘ Home! Home! Sweet, sweet home! 
I will not say that, like Julia in the Forest of Arden, when 
we were amid the ruins of the Palatine, or the vineyards of 
Tuscany, I ever felt disposed to exclaim, ‘ When I was at home, 
I was in a better place.’ But at least I can truthfully echo, as I 
trust we all can concerning our home, that touching couplet of 
Goldsmith, 


Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee! 


How delightful it all looks !” 

Our Biographer assumed, not without cause, the particular 
look of serene satisfaction he wears when panegyrics are passed 
anew on what is mainly the work of his hands. But I observed 
that Veronica was less eager to survey the garden than to pass 
within the house, no doubt to assure herself that no sacrilegious 
hand had, in her absence, carried off any of her Urns, and that 
all her prized “things” had been as piously cared for as when 
she herself is their custodian ; and though one Urn, occupying 
the place of honour on a snow-white tablecloth, and surrounded 
by its due array of five o’clock concomitants, shone conspicuously 
in the Oak Parlour, the name she has given to the spot where 
we so often gather together under the old Wealden Monarch, 
she did not join us there for some little time. 

“Is it ungrateful,” asked Lamia, as the rest of us complacently 
settled ourselves in that inviting place, “ to feel so much pleased 
at finding oneself here once more, al] but forgetful of the 
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beauty we have been delighting in elsewhere ? I ask the question 
because I once heard a true lover of Italy reproach with ingrati- 
tude the writer of a sonnet I found myself repeating, as we 
whitened our track this afternoon through mid channel. 


Now upon English soil I soon shall stand, 
Homeward from climes that Fancy deems more fair ; 
And well I know that there will greet me there 

No soft foam fawning upon smiling strand, 

No scent of orange-groves, no zephyrs bland, 

But Amazonian March with breast half bare, 

And sleety arrows whistling through the air, 

Will be my welcome from that burly land. 

Yet he who boasts his birthplace yonder lies, 

Owns in his heart a mood akin to scorn 

For sensuous slopes that bask ’neath Southern skies, 
Teeming with wine and prodigal of corn, 

And, gazing through the mist with misty eyes, 
Blesses the brave bleak land where he was born. 


The person who reproached you with ingratitude ended 
by asking, what better could be expected from so incorrigible 
an Englishman ?” 

“ This last reproach,” said our Biographer good-naturedly, 
“can well be borne, I think, by any one who has the good 
fortune to be an Englishman, and shows himself by timely, 
unaggressive patriotism, more or less worthy to be such.” 

Those of us who strive to rid themselves of all feeling 
of self-complacency will never, I suspect, quite succeed in 
doing so; and though we were conscious that this almost 
universal foible entered to a certain extent into finding our 
Northern garden a worthy competitor of any we had left behind, 
I do believe we did not deviate far from the truth in affirming 
that it outflowered them all, even at this early season of the 
year. Veronica, who had now joined us, and who is least given 
to over-appraising anything belonging to us, unless it be the 
latest of her own bargains, some of which, I need hardly say, 
are slowly following us from Italy, graciously encourages us by 
extolling the aspect of everything, but asks Lamia if she does 
not miss the mountains, the olive-slopes, the recurring smiles, 
and never-failing salutations, of the sociable Tuscan contadin#. 

“The smiles and the salutations, perhaps,” answers Lamia ; 
“but for mountain ranges, blossom of peach, almond, and 
judas tree, spacious views, and heavenward-pointing cypress 
groves, there is ample compensation here. The contented 
kine in the deepening meadows, the lambs skipping and 
scampering in pasture and orchard, the choric chant of the 
jubilant throstles, so different from the somewhat harsh 
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notifications of the hoopoe, who used to strike me as resembling 
a cuckoo with a cough, may fairly be set off against the purple 
anemones in the Tuscan corn, and the unchanged Virgilian 
plough. And as for wild flowers, surely as we drove home we 
saw a wealth of primroses, wind-flowers, and bluebells, matched 
in no climate but our own.” 

‘‘Comparisons apart,” I said, “‘ who can have failed to observe 
that those who most exult in the gloomy glory of the pine- 
woods of Lavernia are the most keenly alive to the repose of a 
Kentish garden, and that a sympathetic insight into the tender 
associations of Assisi and the scholarly traditions of Monte 
Casino does not disqualify for a loving attachment to the 
dignified modesty of an English village church? In the enjoy- 
ment of the simpler and more natural pleasures, one meets with 
no contradiction, no after-taste of displeasure, but in contrast 
perfect uniformity, in change unchanged satisfaction. Even as 
it is, though, as one has suggested elsewhere, our best 
virtues and our worthiest aims are the main causes of the 
Human Tragedy, life is a boon to be thankful for, and would 
be yet better worth living, if everybody did but know what is 
not worth having at any price.” 

How continuously the men must have worked during our 
absence, for the garden to look as it does! It matters not 
whether we are here or away ; they dig, weed, sow, stake, train, 
the daylight hours through when the weather will let them ; 
and, when it snows, rains, or freezes hard, they wheel manure 
on to the ground, pot or prick off in the garden-shed, saw oak 
firewood for Spring and Autumn evenings, and attend to other 
innumerable things that would seem trivial to the ignorant 
observer, but are all important to the comfort and amenity of 
home, Hence they always look contented. Why should any 
one be otherwise who works strenuously, is properly paid for 
it, and has a doing wife and healthily growing children 
to support ? We are repeatedly told that peasant folk crowd 
into the big cities because country life is so dull. Who ever 
found the country dull that has ample but not excessive work to 
do in garden or field? One cannot be dull while one is 
having a friendly wrestling bout with Nature, and showing her 
one is her master; and at the close of a long day’s use of 
eyes, hands, and thews, he feels that, like Longfellow’s Village 
Blacksmith, he has earned a night’s repose. What wants he 
with Penny Gaffs, garish street lamps, and the perpetually 
swinging folding-doors of the Gin Palace? If anything be as 
much amiss with the present generation as some persons assert, 
it is only because there is a growing insurrection against 
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work, and a barbarian belief that there are forms of work 
which are degrading. They need to be reminded that 


There is no office in this needful world, 
But dignifies the doer if done well. 


When we were in Italy this Spring, an English woman who 
is well known in the world of letters, and has an active, 
but hitherto rather fidgety and over-analysing mind, struck 
me, while retaining her many gifts, as having got rid more or 
less of the defect I have indicated ; and, as I have known her 
for many years and am somewhat older than she is, I told 
her so. She replied that what I had said was perfectly true 
and that she had brought about the happy change by working 
every day in her garden, instead of perpetually thinking, arguing, 
and writing. It is only among an Oriental race the idea could 
have arisen that work has been imposed on us as a curse, The 
persons one really pities are not the workers, nor even the 
drudges, but Byron’s dissatisfied drones: 


Vain lords of luxury and ease, 
Whom slumber soothes not, pleasure cannot please. 


May 6—I1 am reminded, by all I see around me, that 
one has not got English blood in one’s veins for nothing. I 
came across a passage the other day in Italy, in the De Nobilitate 
of Poggio—the “learned Poggius” of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
—which shows how persistent are national characteristics. 
Poggio did this country the honour of paying it a visit, staying 
with the then Bishop of Winchester; and in his De Nodilitate, 
he thus writes: “ Mobiles Angli in civitatibus morari ignominie 
loco putant, rura sylvis ac pascuts seclusa ament, vendentes lanam et 
armentorum foetus; neque turpe existimant admisceri questui 
rusticano”’ ; which Lamia renders thus in our tongue : “ English 
gentlemen think it unworthy of them to dwell too long in 
cities, preferring to lead a rural existence amid woods and 
pastures. They devote themselves to agriculture, producing 
and selling wool and young stock, nor do they think it is 
beneath them to take their share in agricultural business 
generally.” So may it ever be! 

May 10.—A touching incident has just happened to Veronica, 
of which we were all witness. When our home was being 
slightly enlarged, we lodged in the cottage of a retired house- 
keeper, that stands on a neighbouring common. She was an 
excellent plain cook, and she and her niece, who lived with her, 
made us most comfortable in every way, and so we became 
great friends with both of them. Like many another person in 
her position of life she can “call cousins,” however distantly, 
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with a family of old standing and high repute in the county, 
and show heirlooms that testify to the fact. The most 
precious of these has always been a silver teapot of early 
Georgian date, that, she often reminded us, held twelve cups. 
On this piece of antiquity Veronica long cast covetous eyes, and 
strove to persuade its owner to part with it for an adequate 
sum, until she discovered that the old lady had an invincible 
repugnance to doing so. 

‘““No,” she used to say with good-humoured firmness, “ it 
must go to Kitty” (her niece) “ when I am called away, and so 
remain in the family, at any rate, for her life.” 

But Death the desolator knocked at the door of the cottage 
while we were in Italy, and claimed the niece first. One of our 
first sad duties, after our return, was to walk over and see 
the now lonely old lady. After repeated condolences that I 
need not set down, but that were received by her with much 
plaintive simplicity, I noticed that she began to hesitate and, so 
to speak, fumble in her speech, as though searching for words 
suitable to what she wanted to say. At last her thought found 
utterance : “Well, now, about the teapot that you have always 
desired to possess. I want to put a nice-looking stone cross 
at the head of Kitty’s grave, and I thought, if you still would 
like to have the teapot, I could have a really handsome cross 
carved and set there, with what you thought the teapot is worth, 
and it would thus in a sense still be hers, as I always intended 
it should be.” 

Veronica’s eyes brimmed with tears, and I think Lamia’s did 
not remain wholly dry; and I silently wished one could have 
told this pathetic story to Wordsworth, who would have made 
one of his lovely human and simple poems of it, after the 
manner of We Are Seven. Is it necessary to add that Veronica 
at once assented to the suggestion, naming, I need scarcely say, 
an outside figure for the transfer? The old lady at once went 
upstairs for the teapot, brought it down, carefully wrapped up 
in the warmest of green baize, unswathed and fondled and 
fingered it as though it had been a living thing of her own 
flesh and blood. 

“Well, there it is, ma’am, and I am right glad you should 
have it, for it will have a good home, and, as I say, when I have 
put up the cross, it will still be hers, as I always intended it 
should be.” 

So now it will keep company with the battalion of Urns, and 
be enshrined in the glass-fronted cupboard in the dining-room 
that contains so many other portions and parcels of the gracious 
Past ; and its late possessor, who, as she would say, has “in a 
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sense’”’ not quite ceased to be its possessor still, can come and 
look at it when she will, and satisfy herself that its home is 
really a good one, and that it will be treated with all the 
respect due to an heirloom of a county family. Judging from 
experience, I fancy it will rarely be used, but, when it is, that 
it will be extolled for its virtue of holding twelve cups. 

I have often observed that kindly folk of the humbler sort, 
when they say something more than usually pathetic, repeat it 
several times without in the least lessening its touching effect. 
Is it because of their limited vocabulary, or that, as Disraeli 
once observed great orators do, they “ prepare their impromp- 
tus,” not, like great orators, in order to produce an effect, but 
that, having sought for words to express deep emotion, and, at 
last found them, and having no others at their disposal, they 
reiterate these, with equal sincerity and feeling each time? 
Be this as it may, I shall always remember the incident I have 
here set down as another illustration of the truth of the quatrain 
of Burns, ending : 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

[I have suggested the writing of a poem on the above inci- 
dent. But the Poet urged two objections. One was that he 
preferred to leave it to Wordsworth, which I told him was an 
instance of perverted chronology almost as bad as that of the 
Transatlantic visitor who, on seeing last summer in his study a 
photograph of the portrait of Savonarola, attributed, but mis- 
takenly, to Fra Bartolommeo, observed, ‘‘ Giotto, of course,” an 
observation that rather tried even Veronica’s well-bred gravity. 
His second objection was, that, speaking for himself, he never 
turned into verse what he had already set down in prose, 
and much doubted if he could do so, since one of the 
advantages of Poetry over the other Arts is, that the 
thought and the expression come together. In the other Arts 
expression has to be groped for, whereas in Poetry it comes of 
itself, sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly, but always of 
itself. He went on to point out that certain modern writers 
of verse had followed a different method, and illustrated what 
he meant by quotations, which he will not allow me to re- 
produce, but which he declared are not poetry, though 
some of them contain a considerable body of thought. They 
lack the true accent of Poetry, and sound like the conver- 
sation of a man who thinks in one language and translates it 
into another ; Poetry, though using the same words as prose, 
being a distinct and separate language, a specific tongue which 
is among the gifts of the Spirit. We often talk on this subject, 
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and only yesterday he said, “‘ We live in an age of confusioti 
of thought about most things, and about the Arts chiefly ; such 
terms as ‘ prose poems,’ ‘ word painting,’‘a symphony in yellow,’ 
‘tone poets,’ and the like, testifying to the habit of trying to be 
emphatic at the expense of accuracy. We want a new Laocdon, 
But where is the Lessing?”  Lamia.] 

May 15.—We feel, every day, more and more happy in our 
native land, and find it just as true as ever that, having some- 
times spent May in other and more Southern latitudes, 


. . - None of these, nor all, can match, 

At least for him who loves to watch 

The wild flowers come, hear wild birds sing, 
The rapture of an English Spring. 

With us it loiters more than where 

It comes, it goes, half unaware ; 

Makes Winter short, makes Summer long, 
In Autumn half renews its song, 

Nor even then doth hence depart, 

But hybernates within my heart. 


On the slopes of Careggi, Fiesole, or Bellosguardo, it is never 
quite winter, because of the olives that show ample foliage 
through December, January, and February. Such change as 
does take place there after the March Equinox is much more 
sudden. Spring in the British Isles is more springlike, more 
hesitating, more capricious, in a word more of the budding 
coquette, and, if it surprises less, attracts because it tantalises 
more. The contrast between the two is pretty much the same 
as between the man and the woman as indicated in a certain 
drama : 

Love’s way with us and you is different. 

You mind me of the swallow that is here 

To-day, and all at once, that yesterday 

Was nowhere to be seen, so swift he comes ; 

While we are like the lilac-tips, and bud 

For a provoking season ere we break. 

We dream, not even knowing that we dream, 

Up to the very moment that we wake. 


june 15.—An amusing if rather painful incident has hap- 
pened. The Apple Orchard last year was even exceptionally 
laden with fruit, though many of our neighbours lamented 
that theirs had suffered seriously from a severe frost in 
the preceding April. One morning in October we all noticed 
that the fruit seemed much less in quantity, and the boughs 
showed unmistakable signs of their having been rifled by 
hands which had performed their filching hurriedly. We 
were all very sorry, and Veronica and the gardeners exceed- 
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ingly wroth about it; so that the robbery got bruited about, 
and shortly the local police called to say they were quite sure 
they knew who was the thief, an agricultural labourer who lived 
some five or six miles away, and drives about sometimes dealing 
in vegetables and fruit. Were we prepared to prosecute the 
offender on conclusive evidence forthcoming ? Lamia observed 
that, after all, the thief, whoever he was, had not taken all the 
apples, and that there were plenty left for our own consump- 
tion. Our Biographer said that fortunately it was no business 
of his ; and I am afraid I hummed and hawed, and ended by 
suggesting that, if they would bring the culprit to me, I would 
give him, as they say, a good talking to, would ask the Rector 
of his parish to do the same, and then trust he would never do 
the like again. Veronica’s sense of right and wrong was 
not to be evaded by these cowardly subterfuges, and, after 
rebuking us all round for our want of the commonest 
moral sense, she at once took possession of the case, expressed 
her resolve to get at the facts, and very soon laid before us 
evidence that was damning to the alleged culprit. Her next 
step was to point out that it was somebody’s bounden duty to 
prosecute him ; and it was obvious that the somebody was my 
reluctant self. The poor fellow, as Lamia and I, a couple of 
non-moral creatures that we are, speak of him in private inter- 
course, was committed to the County Gaol, to expiate his 
offence. Lamia declared she would eat none of the remaining 
apples, they seemed to taste so “nasty,” and to have become 
apples of the Dead Sea, and that she would do her best to 
prevent the Prosecutor also from having any. But at last she 
offered me one, rather shamefacedly ; and, gathering another 
for herself, “went for it” with a right good will, and, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, how good!” “Oh, how juicy!” “ Oh, the 
best I ever ate!” set to work on another, and another still, 
imploring me to do the same. 

[As it is most likely that the Diarist has made no further entry 
concerning what he calls “a rather painful incident,” but has 
forgotten all about it now that the apple ban has long been 
removed, I will narrate the sequel, which did not occur till 
somewhat later. One morning while we were breakfasting, 
there appeared a respectable but downcast-looking woman 
at the front door, with five young children, three on one side, 
and two on the other. On my going to see what she wanted, 
she dropped a deferential curtsey, told one of the girls to hold 
herself up, another to put her bonnet straight, assisted the 
youngest boy to go through that homely operation known as 
“blowing one’s nose,” and, cuffing the eldest one, bade him 
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stop kicking up the gravel. After these touching preliminaries, 
warranted to melt the iciest heart, she asked if she might see 
the Poet, though she did not speak of him in quite that con- 
temptuous manner, but according him a much more dignified 
title. I saw ata glanceat the rustic family group who she was, 
and, hastening back to the breakfast-room, and finding them all 
still there, and Veronica carefully peeling a Cor’s Orange Pippin, 
I blurted out straight : 

“The wife of the poor man who annexed the apples, and 
whom you have so unmercifully incarcerated, has come, 
attended by five starving children, to see you. So, like the 
Roman People in Julius Cesar: 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now!” 

“ And mind you are firm!” said Veronica, as the Poet rose 
rather slowly. “Starving children, indeed! I will engage to 
say they are as fat as dumplings.” 

“Apple dumplings,” I suggested, “and made with the 
appropriated apples.” 

I turned out to be a prophetess in my own country; for, 
after two or three more curtseys, and another look round to 
see that bonnets were straight, noses blown, and gravel was not 
being kicked up, she began her tale of woe by saying she was 
the wife of the honest, sober, hard-working man who had, why 
she could not understand, unless it were for “a sort of lark,” 
carried off the apples, and was now, and would be for some 
time longer, in prison. What followed can easily be surmised. 
She and her children, in consequence, were starving ; and 
could a trifle be spared to save them from complete destitution, 
the selling of her furniture, and the pawning of the only gown 
she had in which to gotochurch of a Sunday? I regret to say 
the Poet was anything but “firm”; and he is now contributing 
so much a week to repair the doing of what was described to 
him as his “bounden duty.” Determined Virtue is a very 
costly article, and somebody must pay for it ; and if men will 
have such inexorably moral wives as Veronica they must be 
prepared to pay for the luxury. J should never add to the 
expenses of a household by such thoughtless conduct. Lamia.] 

June 18.—Were I asked what sort of surroundings best 
minister to the cultivation of Wisdom, I think I should answer, 
a beautiful yet unpretentious Garden, at one and the same 
time natural to look on, yet undemonstratively a work of art, 
of which the King of Bohemia might have said to Perdita : 


++ This is an art 
Which does mend nature, . . . but 
The art itself is nature. 


musts 
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A garden, such a garden at least promotes stationariness ; 
and without a good deal of stationariness no good work can be 
done, and no wise, deliberate conclusions be arrived at. When 
Wordsworth says : 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can, 


perhaps he somewhat overstates what he intended to convey, 
which was, I fancy, that habitual, observant, and thoughtful 
companionship with woods, mountains, lakes, streams, and 
rustic lanes, can slowly instruct one in human nature 
far more surely and effectually than any number of books, 
or the perpetually mixing with one’s fellow-creatures, which 
only impart partial and oftentimes prejudiced notions con- 
cerning it. Be this as it may, a garden teaches, or at least 
should teach, patience, reasonable content, philosophic resigna- 
tion under small disappointments, renewed hope, though not of 
an exaggerated kind, the impossibility of attaining absolute 
perfection, the worthlessness of the more material forms of 
success, and the satiety produced by these ; and the foregoing 
are surely important elements in Wisdom. If you feel you 
cannot do without change, what is there more changeable than 
a garden, provided it be not what our Biographer once called 
a gardener’s garden, but gives evidence of Mind, which an 
eminent Canon of the Church once delighted our Biographer 
by saying the garden that we love exhibits. 

A garden not of the strictly formal kind is never the same, 
and never looks the same, for two days, or indeed two hours, 
together, offering one a succession of changes from dawn till 
dark. A shower changes it, so does the wind, as do all the 
unseen but never halting forces and influences of Nature under 
it, above it,and around it. It is almost as shifting in its effects 
as clouds themselves. I wander out of a morning into the 
Garden, not in search nor even in expectation of change, for we 
ourselves are much less changing than it is; but I find that, in 
the shrubberies, beds, and borders, nothing less resembles 
yesterday than to-day. Yesterday’s roses have faded or are 
fading, and yesterday’s poppies are shattered. But others have 
opened, and lilies are splendidly conspicuous that, twenty-four 
hours ago, were not to be seen. There is no such kaleidoscope 
as a beautiful garden, and it proffers you fresh beautiful come 
binations every moment without your contributing to these 
results by any manipulation of your own. Dew, drouth, rain, 
sunshine, shade, to all of these it responds instantly. It is as 
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volatile and mercurial as childhood itself; and, for one who dwells 
in it, it is indeed a nursery, with an endless number of children, 
all of whom have separate names and distinct characters of their 
own, and each of which one tends, gazes at, and watches. As 
people advance in life, if they have children, these have 
probably quitted the parent nest for explorations of their own, 
and nephews, nieces, and grandchildren, cannot always be with 
one. A garden offers flowers instead, demanding almost 
as much love, and requiring almost as much care. In youth, 
the wander-years as Goethe calls them, we travel, enjoy, learn, 
acquire knowledge, and so lay the groundwork of future 
Wisdom. They are not Wisdom in themselves, but knowledge 
only; the foundations of Wisdom. Some people perhaps 
would say, “I wasted all the morning in the garden.” Wasted! 
Assuredly not, if you looked, loitered, listened, and pondered, 
as serene, indulgent, loving Wisdom alone knows how to do. 
Would you have learnt anything so true or so valuable in the 
Park, the Mall, the Gossip Club, the House of Commons, or 
the Law Courts? I doubt it. 

july 1—Everybody knows where to find the exhortation, 
‘“‘ Let the ape and tiger die!” and in what sense it is there used. 
But how much of our supposed objectionable ancestry are we 
to forswear, and at what point may we cease to break with the 
parent Past? Was it not another author of our time that 
suggested the word “ Meliorism ” as descriptive of the mission 
and march of man. Yet is it so easy a matter to decide what 
is better, and what worse, in the movement of Humanity through 
the ages? Lamia and I sometimes experience this difficulty 
when I take down my trout-rod and creel, and she the landing- 
net, and together we make our way to the stream at the bottom 
of the meadow that is an agreeable appendage of the garden 
that we love, or wander up the river for the couple of miles or 
so in which the amiability of a territorial neighbour of mine 
allows me to cast my line. 

“ There are worthy people in this world,” says Lamia, as we 
sally forth, “and I think they are on the increase, who inveigh 
against all forms of sport, fishing included, denouncing them as 
survivals of the ape and the tiger, and a reproach to the higher 
sensibility we are supposed to have reached in this superior age. 
Yet none of what they consider the more refined diversions 
have afforded me anything like as much pleasure as seeing your 
Alder or Blue Dun fall gently in front of a feeding fish, his 
quick acceptance of it as natural prey, your strike, his plunge 
down stream at the end of a taut long line, then his counter rush 
up current when he finds the downward one to be futile, his 
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endeavours to ‘ weed’ you, your baffling of him, his final break- 
ing of water, the gradual drawing of him towards the bank, and 
then the supreme moment when my co-operation as wielder of 
the net comes into play, and provender for Veronica’s larder 
lies landed on the grass, in the shape of a pound and a half of 
beautifully speckled trout, in as prime condition as ever came 
to table.” 

You might suppose, from Lamia’s eloquent description of 
what, no doubt, happens ever and again, that her companion is 
a dry-fly fisherman of supreme craft and skill, My regard for 
truth compels me to repudiate that too flattering estimate, much 
as I should like to think it true. But it isnot. If I go a-fishing, 
it is for many reasons besides catching trout, and though I 
should be sorry to think there does not course in my blood 
something of the same instinct for all forms of sport that 
animates the noble savage running wild in woods, a certain 
detachment of mind from the business actually in hand has 
always handicapped me, as I well know, on moor, in turnip- 
field, by covert side, and along the banks of grayling-haunted 
water. There is the crimson glow of the heather, and the hum 
of the wild-bee in its honeyed blossoms, there is the. soft 
shadow of the cloud on the stern mountain side, the musical 
monologue of the wandering holiday-making beck and burn, 
the unseen other side of things, that in the spacious air engages 
the mind’s eye, much to the detriment of the material gaze, 
which in the keen sportsman is never for one moment diverted 
by meditative introspection or untimely rumination of a verse. 
I think one has enjoyed oneself, in one’s time, as much even as 
more concentrated comrades, when flushing grouse or marking- 
down blackcock, But the enjoyment was of a more mixed sort, 
and my contribution to the day’s bag was always the lowest of 
all. Indeed, to please Lamia, I will make a confession and 
avow that a literary peéché de jeunesse, as some at the time 
deemed it, a Satire on the London Season, when London was 
nothing like as wanton and frivolous as it is now, was composed, 
for the most part, with my gun under my arm or on my 
shoulder, on a certain moor in Dumfriesshire that lies 
round the slopes of Queensbury. The same foible of divided 
attention interfered with one’s ever being a mighty hunter ; for 
was not the skylark singing up to Heaven, and was not the 
spindle tree in flower in the otherwise bare coverts, where the 
hounds were working? The distractions that tempt the 
dilettante lover of occasional sport as he follows the windings 
of a trout stream are more numerous and more tempting still. 
By him the kingfisher is not resented as an incorrigible poacher, 
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but seen and greeted as the unapprenticed enameller of the air. 
The curving and swerving of the water in sensitive obedience 
to wayward bank and shoal are looked at with sympathis- 
ing eyes, and the rippling treble of the stream hearkened to 
with thoughtful ears ; so that one has not unoften to confess 
that 
. a mottled trout, 

That motionless beneath an alder kept 

Its poise against the current, asudden scared, 

Flashed like a flying shadow through the stream, 

And was no more. 


I fear I have put down, as fishermen say, many a good fish 
by thus forgetting that it was for the outwitting and catching of 
them I had come out. Not unfrequently Lamia seconds me 
only too willingly in this half-hearted sort of performance ; but, 
occasionally, she rebukes my trifling, and keeps me to the 
matter in hand, all temptations of bud, bird, and butterfly not- 
withstanding, and then with better results. When nothing else 
will wean me from my indeterminate ways, she says, ‘ What 
will Veronica think of us if we go home with a basket as empty 
as it was when we started?” So stimulated, I begin to 
remember I have a split-cane rod in my hand, a trustworthy 
line, the finest and most tapering of casts, and a “scorcher ” 
that no trout with a sporting temperament would refuse. So 
keen is she on such occasions, that once, when I had hooked 
and was playing a close-on-three-pounder, who was bent on 
baffling me by taking refuge under a tangled clump of water- 
cress, she plunged into the stream, dislodged him from his 
retreat, and then scrambled up the bank with glowing eyes and 
cheeks, and skirts dripping wet from knee downward, Even our 
splendid prize did not save her from a chiding when we reached 
home, which I need scarcely say I insisted we must do forth- 
with ; and she has always declared that, whatever happened to 
the trout, she at least was boiled to a turn in the bathroom, and 
then put to bed like a naughty child. Even when we fail to 
catch anything but what must be put back, as not large enough 
to do us credit, we never go home quite empty-handed ; 
carrying clumps of marsh-marigold, yellow flags, the smaller 
reedmace, fresh watercress, or, if fortune particularly favours 
us, some plovers’ eggs. Something uncommonly like tres- 
passing, not to say poaching, has to be resorted to in order 
to achieve this last result; but have I not more than once 
confessed that, when away from Veronica’s stern conscientious 
gaze, Lamia and I have a tendency to resort toa state of nature, 
and to that more savage ancestry of which I spoke? The 
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indulgence we crave for ourselves we extend to others, and 
invariably affect not to notice what young rustics are doing on 
a half-holiday, when we find them displaying a supernatural 
interest in the newly budded hedgerows, in defiance of certain 
notifications from the Board of Agriculture or the County 
Council, who are regarded, I make no doubt, by the unre- 
generated schoolboy as the true pests and vermin of the 
country side. 

“ Yes, indeed,” Isay to Lamia, ‘Once destroy the predatory 
instinct in English boys, and farewell, a long farewell, to 
England’s greatness !” 

“T see no sign of its diminution,” Lamia answers, “or in 
English girls either. The sons of Nimrod and the daughters 
of Diana—am I scandalous in attributing a family to that 
chaste goddess ?—still invigorate the Land you love so 
passionately. I verily believe that when you die, if you ever 
do, the word ‘England’ will be found imprinted on your 
heart.” 

“TI would willingly think so,” I reply. “My belief in the 
motto, Jmperium et Libertas, is as old even as his who first pro- 
claimed it to his countrymen, amid the gibes of too many of 
them, though it be now universally re-echoed. But I confess I 
wax impatient when I am told that England, the brain, heart, 
and soul of the Empire, is to be subordinated to, and hang on 
the favour of, oversea young Colonies whose vigour and attach- 
ment to the Motherland one heartily values and admires, but 
who owe their continued existence to her vigilant protection, and 
to the respect and awe she inspires in the Councils of the world. 
Yes! England! England! The very name ennobles and exalts 
one’s fellow citizens in their legitimate self-esteem. The Glories 
of England are the richest inheritance to which a community 
ever was born. I have always felt likethat. I feel itstill. Nor 
do I repent me of asingle word I have ever uttered, or of a single 
line | have ever written, in honour of England’s name, and in 
gratitude for her greatness.” 

October 18.—Lamia has been asking me if I do not think 
the nobler form of ambition, called Love of Fame, is on the 
wane. I replied that it seems to me to be so, and it would be 
strange were it otherwise! What tlie vulgar regard as Fame, 
but is only Notoriety, has become so common, when craving for 

novelty and for ever fresh objects of curiosity is so noticeable, 
that one can hardly understand self-respecting pétrsons 
coveting so cheap an honour. “Call no man happy till he 
dies,” said the ancients: and one might with equal truth say, 
“Call no man famous till he dies,” indeed not till some time 
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after he is dead, especially seeing that individuals who have been 
journalistically notorious during the later years of their life, 
have in our time been “ rushed ” into Westminster Abbey almost 
before the lid had closed on their coffin. The world at large, 
that may be described as the audience of “this vast and uni- 
versal theatre,” loves to see, in Byron’s phrase, the gladiator die, 
“ butchered to make a Roman holiday” ; and that I suppose is 
why it was grateful to him for what Matthew Arnold designates 
“the pageant of his bleeding heart.” One does not like to cite 
other and smaller instances in days nearer to our own; but any 
one could name personages of our own time, whose notoriety, or 
what some would say whose fame, was considerably enhanced by 
disclosures concerning their domestic lives, that have excited 
the curious, but only give pain to more serious admirers of 
genius. I confess, for my part, that, far from valuing such 
fame as that, if one is to call it fame, I would rather be the 
village idiot, 

“ Then,” suggested Lamia, “do you think what Milton calls 
‘the last infirmity of noble minds’ tends to grow weaker, and 
may gradually dwindle and die out?” 

“Who can say?” I answered. “It is not improbable. 
But is it not the fact that ambition, love of fame, yearning for 
glory, call it what you will, is the foible of youth rather than of 
age? In youth such a desire is excusable, since youth has not 
yet learnt the intrinsic value of things; nor perhaps should it 
be regarded in the young as anything more than the outward 
expression of an inward sense of superior but as yet unrecog- 
nised capacity. But that it should endure beyond due recogni- 
tion by others seems to me unreasonable, not to say rather 
unworthy. Surely it is more natural for a man who has been 
fairly successful to become somewhat insensible to praise and 
censure alike, to reap gratification only from assurances which 
he can trust that he has by his writings, or by his labours of 
any kind, given pleasure, and, most of all, lent mental or moral 
help, to others. For the rest, I think men to whom reverence 
is paid by the reverent, because of their declining years, or of 
their having done their best with their earlier ones for 
the pleasure and benefit of others, should have as few infirmities 
as possible, and, among these, not worldly ambition only, but 
excessive clinging to life that has been perhaps almost too 
propitious to them. 


Why love life more, when less of it be left, 
And what is left be little but the lees, 

And Time subsiding passions have bereft 

Of taste for pleasure, and of power to please? 
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is it not better, like the waning year, 

Without lament resignedly to fade, 

Since by enduring ordinance all things here 

Are in their season shattered and decayed. 

If you have shared in April’s surging song, 

And Summer can without reproach recall, 

Crave not Autumnal harvest to prolong, 

Nor chide at Winter that awaits us all ; 

But, lightened of the load of earthly ties, 

Pursue with homeward hope your journey to the skies. 

We were sitting amid the waning glory of the Garden; and 
the foregoing lines seemed to harmonise with, and were perhaps 
in some measure suggested by, discolouring leaf and drooping 
flower. There was scarcely any breath or movement in the 
air, as though the heart of Nature had almost ceased to beat ; 
but, ever and again, a branch overhead appeared to be shaken 
by some inward chill of its own, and then a faint shower of 
leaves came fluttering down, and lay quiet at our feet. 

‘“‘ When one thinks seriously of it,” I resumed, “ both a craving 
for notoriety, and the love of fame, unless the latter be excused 
on the plea advanced by Bacon, that ‘ Fame is the wise man’s 
means,’ are in themselves and at all times alike foolish and 
futile, and, as a last infirmity and active accompaniment of 
declining years, I cannot but think they are rather ignoble and 
displeasing. It may possibly interest you,” I went on, “to 
hear something concerning the genesis of the well-known line 
of Milton you have cited. That most erudite of our poets 
skilfully adapted to his purpose no little of the wisdom of the 
ancients ; and his description of Ambition as the last infirmity 
of noble minds is taken from a passage in Tacitus, wherein 
that great master of concise expression described the character 
of Helvidius ;: ‘ Erant quibus appetentior famz videretur,’ he 
says, ‘quando etiam sapientibus cupido gloriz novissima 
exuitur,’ which may be rendered, ‘There were those who 
thought him too eager for glory, forgetful that love of Fame is 
the desire the last to be relinquished even by the wise.’ ” 

“How interesting!” said Lamia, with her usual responsive 
sympathy. ‘The parentage of Milton’s line seems obvious.” 

“T think so,” I said ; “ but Tacitus in turn seems to have been 
indebted for the observation to older sources again. You 
probably observed that I paraphrased rather than literally 
translated the word eruztur, exuere meaning to take or put off. 
Therein lies the evidence that Tacitus borrowed from the 
Greeks, as Milton in turn borrowed from him; for Plato 
observes that the mind is wont to lay aside love of fame 
as a sort of last garment ; Plato himself only giving currency 
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to a favourite saying of the Stoics, that a craving for glory is 
tcxatoc rwv ma0ey xirwyv, the last vesture or shred of the passions ; 
and Simplicius comments on a passage in Epictetus by remark- 
ing that love of fame is spoken of as the last garment of all, 
because, when other affections have been laid aside, it still not 
infrequently clings to the mind. All of which, Lamia, you 
may expunge from the Diary, if you think, as I strongly sus- 
pect, that unclassical, not to say anti-classical, readers of to-day 
may be repelled by it, to your grave injury.” 

“| think that for once,” she rejoined, “ you shall be indulged 
in one of your lingering infirmities. But, as regards love of 
fame being, or not being, the last infirmity of noble minds, and 
all you have cited in support of the allegation, I would observe 
that it is perhaps not difficult for the successful to belittle the 
pleasures of success. Only, if the belittling were carried too 
far, | might be tempted to meet it with what Veronica calls one 
of my paradoxes, and observe that there is nothing in this 
world so disappointing as failure, except success.” 

‘‘ You are perfectly justified,” I replied, “in resorting to so 
gentle a way of pleading the cause of human nature. But there 
is no difficulty in demonstrating that Notoriety and Fame are not 
the same thing, the latter being permanent when once acquired, 
the former never being anything but passing, because adventi- 
tious. Notoriety accompanies the individual, while Fame 
attends the individual’s work. The former is to delicate 
natures distasteful; and, as to the second, may we not ask 
with Gray, ‘Can Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ?’ 
Yes, call no man famous till he dies, when, though his fame 
may serve to stimulate others, it can be of no earthly value 
to the man himself.” 

“You are in a very philosophic mood this afternoon,” said 
Lamia ; “almost as much so as when you wrote a sonnet that 
was composed, I believe, quite in early days. 

Because I failed, shall I asperse the End 
With scorn or doubt, my failure to excuse, 
Against firm Truth my feeble falseness use, 
Like that worst foe, a vain splenetic friend ? 
Deem you, self-amorous fool, the High will bend, 
Because your utmost stature is too small? 
If you be dwarf, sonie other is morc tall: 
The End is fixed; have faith ; the means will mend. 
Failures but pave a pathway to success ; 
Our force is many, so our aim be one: 
The foremost drop ; on those behind must press. 
What boots my doing, so the deed be done? 
Let my poor body lie below the breach : 
I clomb and fell. Who stand on me will reach. 


“TINE. 0 ae 
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“« Whenever written,” I said, “ whether in youth, in manhood, 
or in age, the spirit of that sonnet is sound. Of all subjects 
of interest to a man, the one least worth pursuing is 
Himself. That is why, if for no other reason, one should beg 
to be excused from being what is called ‘interviewed,’ and 
refrain from reading what is written about one or one’s work 
in the public prints, since these only augment self-conscious- 
ness, with which nature has already endowed us all quite enough. 
Men should be interested in their work, not in its rewards, 
nor in themselves. That this is right doctrine I am quite sure, 
though there may be none who quite practise it ; unless it be 
those of whom I believe I once observed, that many a man 
could succeed in getting himself accepted as what his contem- 
poraries call great, did he not prefer to remain a gentleman, 
satisfied with the reflection, as Pope puts it, that 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part ; there, all the honour lies.” 

‘“‘How true!” said Lamia, “how wise! I suppose love of 
fame is a disease like another, one of the ills flesh is heir to. 
Happy they who have it not! Only yesterday I read, in a letter 
of Frederick the Great, an interesting passage, pertinent to what 
you have been saying, which I copied out, and—yes—here it is. 
Shall I read it?” 

‘Do, please.” 

“¢T] n’y a d’heureux dans le monde que les personnes qui 
ont eu assez de sagesse pour renoncer a toute ambition, ceux 
dont les noms sont inconnus de la malignité public, et ceux qui 
savent les lui dérober. La vie est si courte, qu'il ne faudrait 
vivre que pour soi, et non pour des ingrats qui ne vous tiennent 
aucun compte de vos peines, et qui critiquent aigrement vos 
actions. Vous trouverez ma lettre d'un gout bien stoique, mais 
comptez que ce sont mes véritables sentimens. Quand ona vu 
longtemps de prés les objets de la cupidité publique, le charme 
s'evanouit, et l’on ne tarde pas a se détromper de la valeur 
chimérique que leur attribue le vulgaire.’” 

“ Have you observed,” I said, “that whenever one wants to 
cite something wise and true, one has to go either to the 
ancients or to the eighteenth century for it? The succeeding 
one, the one from which we have just emerged, was, I think, the 
most vainglorious of all the centuries, characteristically encourag- 
ing vainglory in others, and providing people with a number of 
‘Masters’ whose teaching is already being questioned, and an 
Olympus of Divinities that even the blindest now perceive to have 
been False Gods. All exaggeration, it has often been observed, is 
followed by reaction, the warm fit by the cold one ; and people 
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are now tending towards the other extreme, since suffering from 
the disillusion that attends excessive enthusiasm, and lament 
that there are no statesmen, no poets, no philosophers, no 
painters, left. No less than the individual, society has its seasons 
of pessimism ; and it is passing through one at present. On 
n'est jeune qu'une fois is a concise but scarcely a true aphorism. 
For my part, I have been old several times, but somehow have 
always got young again.” 

“‘ And so, my dear Poet,” said Lamia in her tender way, “ will 
it ever be with you. All your life you have been in love with 
beautiful things; with fair, noble women, with winsome 
children, hills, forests, streams, open commons, and secluded 
gardens ; with poetry, painting, architecture, sculpture, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, aye, and even Winter ; with sunlight, moon- 
light, starlight, all the glorious unbought endowments of Heaven. 
You will be in love with them to the last ; and they who are in 
love, as you have so often told me, cannot be old. Even at the 
hour of parting and farewell, such may recite what you have 
called 

AN EVENING PRAYER 


I 


When daylight dies the throstle still 
Sings on, and though deep dusk doth trill 
Some faint unfinished bars ; 
Then sudden drops into his nest, 
As though he had forgot the rest, 
And sleeps beneath the stars. 


II 


And when the heavenly Harvester 
To me shall say, ‘In days that were 
What you did sow, come now and reap,’ 
May I with some late-lingering strain 
Be my own nurse to my own pain, 
And sing myself to sleep !” 


ARMY POLICY—PAST AND PRESENT 


THE Reconstitution of the War Office is the preliminary 
to Reform in the Army. Though these two things are in a 
sense separate, they are necessarily so closely associated and 
interdependent as to present, as they do at this moment, 
a concrete problem for national examination and solution. 
Upon the sufficiency and efficiency of the Army the British 
position abroad may, at any moment, suddenly be found to 
depend, while public necessity for husbanding resources operates 
continuously and imperatively. 

To understand the problem of the War Office and the Army 
it is important to review the process by which its present 
phase has been reached during the period which begins and 
ends with two considerable wars, the Crimean and the South 
African. 

Before the outbreak of war with Russia in 1854 we were 
persuaded that a war between civilised and commercial peoples 
was beyond the bounds of reasonable contemplation. Syste- 
matic preparation to meet such a contingency was therefore 
wholly disregarded. Our maxim was, “sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof,” especially when cocksure the day would 
never come. The nature of appliances for war remained for 
the most part the same as when our great struggle ended at 
Waterloo. In our ports was a great balance of ships and 
rigging in store, carried forward from the days of Trafalgar, 
and at Woolwich and elsewhere there were similar undistributed 
products of previous military efforts. To man our ships and 
fill our ranks we relied upon patriotism and bounties—long 
training not being then a necessity. Our policy was simple— 
trusting to prestige of the past and to luck in the future, It 
had but two forms of expression, “a fleet to command the sea,” 
and an army “fit to go anywhere and do anything.” These, 
briefly, were the circumstances in which the outburst of war 
found the nation. The combination of our fleet with that of 
the next great maritime Power, quietly, without a fight, secured, 
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command of the sea by the moral effect of overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of naval power. The process was too prosaic in 
its operation to attract the slightest attention, except popular 
complaint that the Navy did nothing, whereas it did everything 
naval power can do. Our Army was thus free to operate, and 
then showed the courage and endurance of British soldiers 
during days, weeks, months of peril, when, at “seven miles 
distance” from a port in our actual possession, they were 
exposed to “ want of food, clothing, and of shelter to such a 
degree” as to “perish at the rate of ninety to one hundred 
a day.” * 

No more need here be said about the Crimea. It is, how- 
ever, to be remembered that concurrently, but in the other 
hemisphere, neglect of the problem of British defence led to 
our naval annals being smirched with two painful and little- 
known episodes. Our failure (1854)t and retreat (1855) 
enabled Russia to accomplish, after long-continued effort, the 
occupation of the region of the Amur, and gave her an eastern 
outlet to the Pacific. 

From the Crimean to the South African War is perhaps the 
bloodiest period of all history, certainly as compared with the 
rest of the nineteenth century. Can it be wondered that a 
practical people who, in 1850, believed war between commer- 
cial peoples a pestilence, that only could walk in the darkness of 
the past should, in 1900, have come to regard it as the real and 
growing peril to mankind? The change of attitude was inevi- 
table, and it is no wonder that in the process of that change a 
“ Jingoism ” — smacking of the music-hall—should appear. 
Let us hope that the bitter experience we have had in South 
Africa of what war really means may mitigate, if not cure, so 
pernicious and ephemeral a form of patriotism. However this 
may be, the fact remains that on the outbreak of the Boer War 
there was much cheering in the streets, whilst all felt confident 
that our military arrangements were effectively complete. In 
one sense this was natural, because since the close of the Crimean 
War successive Governments had at great cost altered and re- 
altered the military machinery to ensure its efficient and smooth 
working. Besides, the period had been dotted with military 
expeditions which at all events testified to the continuity of 


* The words quoted are those of one of the Ministers who was responsible 
for this horror, and who remained responsible until the appearance of the 
notice of motion calling for inquiry into the conduct of Ministers.— Vide 
Hansard, vol. 136, 3rd Session. 

+ Due to the absence of a mobile military force accompanying the fleet. 
Later at Alexandria, 1882, the same cause produced disastrous consequences. 
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chivalrous courage of the officers and men of the Army. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the military machinery grievously 
failed, but the results of its failure in South Africa differed from 
those exhibited in the Crimea. The characteristic common to 
both wars was the fact that our Army in each case was primarily 
and wholly dependent on sea communications. There analogy 
ends, for territorial conditions were dissimilar, while means of 
land conveyance and of communicating intelligence over areas 
of operations were totally changed, and the power, and there- 
fore the influence, of every instrument of warfare—except man 
—were also essentially different. Yet in each case the cardinal 
causes of failure of the military machine were identical. In its 
design the precise nature of the work to be done had been 
lost sight of, and in its structure the relation of one part to 
another had been forgotten. It was proved to be little more 
than a triumph of skill of a department in piecing together 
highly polished, but incongruous, samples of its own ingenuity, 
suitable for a peace exhibition, but not for war. 

The War Office is after all but a “ by-product” of the ad- 
ministrative methods of Constitutional Government. Peace is 
the rule, and war the exception, and hence the aim of successive 
Ministers, charged with military preparations, must naturally in- 
cline towards administrative action on the lines of least resistance 
in Parliament and in their department, their time and attention 
being thus absorbed in finding out and compromising these 
claims. This done the result becomes recognised as a “ policy,” 
and so it is, but for everything and anything except real war. 
Thus our constant changes of front in the constitution, system, 
and administration of the Army are known and remembered as 
the military policy of “So-and-So.” 

Giving the go-by to all the so-called “policies” of all the 
“‘So-and-So’s ” who have been at the War Office during the fifty 
years now under review, there still remains one more field to 
survey before a fair opinion can be formed upon proposals 
soon to be unfolded for the acceptance of Parliament and the 
adoption of the nation. 

We are lovers, if not slaves, of precedent. If something of 
importance happens to-day, similar in character to what hap- 
pened before, we look back to see what we did formerly, and 
then proceed to do the same thing now. When things get into 
a serious tangle, a Royal Commission, or a Committee of 
Inquiry, is appointed. The Crimean War produced a Select 
Committee, the South African War a Royal Commission. In the 
former case it was forced upon the Government, which resigned 
on the motion being carried in the Commons ; in the latter the 
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appointment of the Commission was the voluntary act of the 
Government. The first was a blow aimed at the administration, 
the other was a probe to examine the sources of those evils the 
effects of which were patent to the public and the cause of dis- 
appointment, if not disgust. 

The members of the Committee were all of course politicians, 
while the constitution of the Commission deliberately excluded 
them, Both produced fat Blue Books, from which it appears 
that about an equal number of sittings were held, and about the 
same number of questions asked. Each inquiry, according to 
precedent, exposed to public view administrative garments in 
need of washing. But while the report of the Committee of 
politicians expressed, in excellent language, horror at the 
past and hope for the future, the Commission remorselessly 
dealt with facts, and gave clear and business-like opinions 
upon them, The one was a palliative to soothe symptoms of 
disease, the other a careful diagnosis guiding treatment for 
its cure. 

Between these two great landmarks, the history of our 
wanderings in search of efficiency for war is chiefly remark- 
able for the number of Commissions and Committees appointed 
to inquire where we were, and what we were to do! This is 
not surprising because the positions of the fixed stars of prin- 
ciples were all the time assumed to vary with the exigencies of 
the political situation, and to change at the will of those succes- 
sively responsible for the direction of the route. So we stumbled 
on in the shifting sands of multitudinous details, thirsting for 
efficiency, which the mirage of military symmetry always 
promised to satisfy only to disappoint. 

Three only among the scores of such inquiries must be 
specially noticed on account of the permanence and significance 
of their effects. The rude awakening from dreams of peace by 
the actualities of war in the Crimea was naturally followed by 
national nervousness. Within a few months came the Indian 
Mutiny, and after it the war with China. Few soldiers were 
left at home, while the rapid development of steam fleets tended 
to produce speculative apprehension that supremacy at sea 
could be no longer trusted because too difficult and too expen- 
sive to attain. These circumstances combined to predispose 
the nation to hysteria, and so the vapourings of a few continental 
colonels sent it into fits. The situation was summed up by the 
Prime Minister in an epigram which caught the imagination of 
the multitude—“ Steam has bridged the Channel.” It was at 
once accepted as the shibboleth of the policy of an island 
people, 
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This famous but unfortunate ipse dixit of Lord Palmerston’s 
launched the nation on a sea of expenditure on fortifications, 
changed the character of our precautions, perverted the concep- 
tion of our true position, and, by confusing the issue, distorted 
the judgment of those to whom the country looked for light 
and leading. Yet it was, after all, but a picturesque way of 
stating a vulgar fact—that steam applied to navigation enabled 
troops to cross water more quickly and with more certainty 
than wind. But as it is only the Power that commands the 
“ bridge” can use it for this or any other purpose, no new 
principle was involved by this change of water methods and sea 
appliances. 

No continental nation exhibited such paroxysms of fear on 
realising that steam applied to railways enabled troops to 
move and mass more quickly, and with more certainty, than 
their legs. Public alarm in this “ seagirt isle” came, however, 
to such a pass that a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the “state, condition and sufficiency of the 
fortifications existing for the defence of the United Kingdom,” 
and ordered to say “ what defensive works, if any, it might be 
necessary to construct for the protection of Woolwich against 
an attack 4y land, which would at the same time form an im- 
portant element in the means of defence of the metropolis.” 
The Commission was afterwards directed to proceed to Weedon 
and “examine and report whether the locality affords facilities 
for such defence by entrenchment as would be necessary to 
afford security for valuable public property, which it is proposed 
to deposit there.” 

The Commission consisted of four military, three naval 
officers, and one civil engineer—with a military officer as 
secretary. It sat twelve times and proceeded on the definite 
assumption that “an enemy could appear anywhere in con- 
siderable force in the absence of our fleet.” There were eight 
naval and ten military and civil officers examined, each being 
asked as to local circumstances of particular places. Opinion 
was not asked, and no one was permitted to say, whether the 
hypothesis accepted without any inquiry at all was either 
probable or even reasonable. The crux of the real national 
problem was deliberately screened. The aid of the greatest 
living financier of the time (Lord Overstone) was invoked by 
the Commission, apparently to divert attention from the true 
issue. He was written to for his views “as to the immediate 
effect upon commercial and monetary affairs of this country 
that would follow the landing of an invading army,” five 
questions being added on details relating to the removal of 
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books, securities and bullion, &c. &c., from the Bank of 
England, &c. &c. The pith of his reply is contained in the 
concluding words of his long memorandum, ‘‘ We must bow to 
the fate which the whole world will declare that we have 
deserved.” 

Without a scrap of evidence the Commissioners promptly 
affirmed unanimously three propositions : 

(1) Our fleet may be disabled by a storm. 

(2) It might be overpowered. 

(3) It might be temporarily absent. 

These were the “ might-be’s” of all our history, and to the 
end of time will continue to have their place among the possi- 
bilities of a world which we cannot be certain will last a week. 
However, they misled the Commissioners to insist upon the 
adoption of an elaborate programme of vast fortifications, 
involving a fearful outlay, as Britain’s main hope for survival 
in war. With eager haste the country clutched at it as a 
drowning man at a plank. A commencement for its execution 
was at once made by raising an initial public loan. For forty- 
four years we have laboriously worked at it, tens of millions 
have been spent, yet to its dying day the old War Office 
continued to ask for more. 

Meantime, events moved quickly outside official doors. The 
people would not wait. By arming and drilling volunteers, a 
proof was given how slight was popular confidence in adminis- 
trators and the administrative system charged with preparation 
for war. So in the throes of convulsion this island gave birth 
to a new force. Authority at first would not father it, but the 
Volunteer movement soon reached proportions which over- 
shadowed the Militia. The old constitutional force, with the 
Yeomanry, thus came to be neglected, and even stood in some 
jeopardy of being cast out altogether, as military Ishmaels, by 
the department in Pall Mall. 

To sum up the situation: the old faith in sea power was 
gone and the nation under the influence of strong emotion had 
hastily embraced a new doctrine—that of insular defence by 
purely military means. 

Next came a series of great foreign wars, all of them terri- 
torial and purely military. Already saturated with a vague 
militarism, the brilliant writings of war correspondents crystal- 
lised public thought to which the War Office, a purely military 
department, gladly gave expression by borrowing and applying 
to an island the “ tit-bits” of the policy and practice of military 
nations having land frontiers. 

In less than a dozen years from the Palmerston Commission, 
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a final settlement of our national problem was felt to be in 
sight. It was described in clear language by Mr. Cardwell in 
introducing Army Reform in 1871: 

Out of all the curious whirl of scientitic controversy one thing emerges clear, 
that scientific defence is gaining on scientific attack. I believe if we agree to 
arm our population, as we propose to arm them, and if we avail ourselves of 
our national means of defence by placing torpedoes in all our harbours and 
rivers, and rifles behind our ditches and hedges, the time has arrived when we 
need no longer give way to panic or fear of invasion. 


At last the nation could hope to rest and be thankful! 
Cheered on by the public, abetted by successive Ministries, and 
aided by enormous expenditure, the War Office had brought in 
sight the accomplishment of its purpose. The department only 
asked for just a few more millions to complete its original yet 
simple plan for meeting the exigencies of war. It was original, 
for the England of Shakespeare, Drake, Raleigh, Marlborough, 
Jervis, Nelson and Wellington was, when war came, to be “boxed 
up” by the department. It was delightfully simple, for even a 
child could understand what shutting oneself up in a strong 
box with a snap-lock meant, if the key (¢.¢. the sea) were lost. 

Be this as it may, all that lay outside this Pandora’s box 
designed by a department was forgotten. As the writer has 
much reason to remember, attempts to call attention to them 
was an offence in the eyes of administrators, though our 
outlying interests were developing by “leaps and bounds,” and 
the centres of gravity of the sources of our wealth and com- 
mercial power were shifting silently further and further away 
from our shores. Our Empire over sea was in every direction 
expanding, and its trade and commerce increasing at a pace 
which entirely outstripped that of its original island home. 

The force of these facts, operating in an infinite variety of 
ways On business transactions, compelled employers and em- 
ployees alike to recognise the rapid increase of our dependence 
on the sea, first of all in respect of prosperity, and next as 
regards food. 

“Steam applied to navigation,” the spectre conjured up by 
the War Office in 1859 to frighten England into becoming a 
fortified beehive with entrances stuffed with explosives, came 
in twenty years to be regarded, by all outside Pall Mall, as the 
great invigorator of our economic activities. 

It also imposed upon us new and vast obligations to preserve 
in war these world-spread interests, and the network of their 
lines of communications, upon the safety of which depended 
Our power even to live. It was then, at last, officially admitted 
that the destruction of our coal strewed about the world in 
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heaps and wholly unprotected could be accomplished by very 
insignificant means, and would paralyse both our war and 
merchant fleets. Resort was had to another Royal Com- 
mission, appointed (1879) to inquire into “ the defence of our 
coaling stations abroad.” 

Neither the report nor the evidence taken was ever made 
public, but we know it, in more ways than one, by its works. 
A military engineer was its secretary, and it was composed of 
four politicians, one admiral, one general, and one civil servant. 
It is sufficiently clear by the results produced that its ten- 
dency lay in the same direction, though less pronounced, as 
that of the Commission twenty years before, viz., an exaggerated 
view of purely military requirements due to an imaginative 
enlargement of the scope of naval probabilities. It led toa 
further heavy expenditure on fortifications on a great scale all 
over the world. 

Nevertheless, this Commission was an epoch-marking event. 
It was the official acknowledgment that the theory of insular 
defence, even in its purely military aspect, was a sham, and 
that to secure these islands the Empire as a whole must be 
defended. Thus came the new revelation—-Imperial Defence ; 
and the War Office idol was shaken on its pedestalin Pall Mall. 
The high priests sought to stay apostacy by seeking a new 
interpretation of their old faith. It was proclaimed that forti- 
fied ports really commanded trade routes—in other words the 
sea. It took another ten years to refute this new dogma. 
Military hallucinations had so firmly gripped the public mind 
that it was not at once seen that policemen, however well 
equipped, confined in metropolitan police-stations, however 
strong, could not, in a riot, control the traffic or guard the 
streets of Greater London. So it was not till 1888 that Govern- 
ment could get clear of War Office heresies. At last, turning 
its eyes to the fleet, it was found that its power, as compared to 
other fleets, had been relatively declining, and that our sea 
Empire was on the verge of real peril. 

The nation awoke and remembered once again the old paths. 
The defence question then entered a new phase of inquiry. 
The people began to ask who or what was responsible for the 
costly mess made of our preparations for war. Resort was 
had (1888) to another Royal Commission, known as “the 
Hartington,” to examine “the Civil and Professional Admini- 
stration of the Naval and Military Departments, and the 
relation of those departments to each other.” This Commission 
was composed as follows: Four members of the Commons, 
one peer (representing finance), one admiral, one general and 
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one shipowner, the secretary being an engineer officer—Captain 
(now Colonel Sir George) Clarke. 

The broad conclusions of this Commission as they affect 
proposals which are the subject of this article are too 
important to summarise, and must therefore be quoted verbatim. 
They were these : 


(a) Little or no attempt has ever been made to establish settled and regular 
inter-communication or relations between them (the Admiralty and War 
Office), or to secure that the establishments of one service should be deter: 
mined with any reference to the requirements of the other. 

(4) No combined plan of operations for the defence of the Empire in any 
given contingency has ever been worked out or decided upon by the two 
Departments. 

The report was unanimous, but Mr. Ismay, the great 
shipping authority, signed it “subject to the following 
remarks” ; 


The evidence has clearly shown there is a want of all proper means of 
authoritatively settling questions at issue between the two departments, of any 
apportioning to each its responsibility in certain matters of defence, and of 
holding a balance between the demands of the Navy and those of the Army, 
so as to ensure that on the one hand the country is not called upon to create 
fortifications on a scale which the strength of the Navy may render extravagant 
or superfluous ; and on the other hand that the Navy is not maintained at 
insufficient strength on the plea of the provision of fortifications which could 
not discharge any of its functions. 


The report dealt at length with the internal administration 
of the Admiralty and War Office respectively. Prominent 
among the suggestions were the creation of an organised 
consultative department freed from executive and administrative 
functions ; the severance of executive from administrative 
duties ; the establishment of the principle of personal responsi- 
bility ; and the abolition of the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

On the main issue the Commission confined itself to pointing 
out “there might be some advantage in the formation of a 
Naval and Military Council which should probably be presided 
over by the Prime Minister, and consist of the Parliamentary 
heads of the two services and their principal professional 
advisers.” It further recommended that ‘the proceed- 
ings and decisions should be duly recorded ; instances 
having occurred in which Cabinet decisions have been 
differently understood by the two departments, and have 
become a dead letter.” 

The outbreak of the Boer War found things much the same 
as they were when the Commission dissolved. In the internal 
Organisation of the War Office certain minor changes had been 
made in an inconsequent and half-hearted way, while a portion 
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of the Cabinet was formed into what was called a Defence 
Committee, presided over by the President of the Council. It 
hy met occasionally, but kept no records, and had no special 
secretariat. 

The publication of the report of the South African War 
Commission, and the masterly note appended by Lord Esher, 
brought matters to a direct issue, calling for action. The 
| Prime Minister’s own words best describe the position, and the 
tl reasons for the nature of the action subsequently taken to 
remedy it: 


of cost, and partly on the grounds supplied by the report on the South African 
War, in our judgment required thorough reconsideration both of the War 
Office system and the Army system.* [And again] We thought that the time 
for these lengthy examinations by Committees or Commissions of this House 
by such bodies as the Hartington Commission had passed, and that the facts 
were known. We believed that if we appointed this small Committee to 
suggest a scheme of Reform, we should be able to set to work upon the War 
Office constitution with a speed and success which no other possible procedure 
would give us.t 


hi 

Hit We found ourselves face to face with a situation which, partly on the grounds 
i 
| 


No one cognisant of the facts of our past experience can doubt 
the wisdom of this action. The object ofthese pages is to 
enable others to form an impartial judgment upon it, and to ask 
themselves whether the language used by the Leader of the 
Opposition with regard to it is justified. “It is,” he said, 
“like a revolutionary committee of public safety appointed 
and prepared to overturn anything and to guillotine every- 
body.” He further declared: “ There is not a single person— 
there are only three of them—who has any experience in the 
administration of the Army, and only one who has had any 
knowledge or experience of military affairs at ali, and yet, 
setting aside all experience and all past precedent and all 
knowledge, they set themselves to make up a new heaven and a 
new earth,” t 

Now it so happens that Lord Esher was a Parliamentary col- 
league of Sir. H. Campbell-Bannerman’s for seven years, and for 
part of that time private secretary to his leader ; he was Per- 
manent Secretary of the Office of Works for another seven years. 
In view of the mania for works exhibited by the War Office so 
long, such experience peculiarly fitted him to deal with the 
most extravagant branch of that department. Sir John Fisher 
had been ten years at the Admiralty, and three years superin- 
tendent of a dockyard, intimate not only with Admiralty 
administration (which was the model for a reconstituted War 


* Hansard, vol. 131, p. 622. t Jéd.p.620. t Jdd. vol. 131, p. 352. 
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Office) but also with the methods of conducting the business of a 
huge establishment for construction and manufacture. He had 
further served with the Army during operations in Egypt, 1882, 
and so had seen its methods and working in the field. Colonel 
Sir George Clarke had served on the staff of the Army in Egypt 
and the Soudan. As secretary of the Colonial Defence Com- 
mittee, 1885-92, he occupied a unique position enabling him to 
study the methods of business of the Admiralty and the War 
Office, with both of which departments he was thus brought 
into close and constant official relations. It was this peculiar 
experience which fitted him to be the secretary of the Harting- 
ton Commission. Later he was a superintendent at the Royal 
Arsenal, and thus thoroughly acquainted with the conduct of 
military manufacturing and supply business ; and lastly, he had 
been two years governor of an Australian State. Such were 
the men a late adviser of the Crown thought fit to cover with 
contemptuous ridicule. His excuse perhaps is that in their 
discharge of duties imposed upon them they had ruthlessly 
exposed the inefficiency, waste, and confusion in a department 
over which he himself had so good-humouredly but aimlessly 
presided. Sentimental attachment appears to have betrayed 
him into the public use of language whispered in secret by those 
whose personal aims and professional interests had been dis- 
turbed by the action of the Committee. He unfortunately 
allowed himself to act as a gramaphone for a chorus of society 
gossips, political cabals, and professional cliques. From a 
party point of view, “ blooding the hounds” may be expedient, 
but running them in on a false scent to worry muzzled but 
observant watchdogs is hardly sportsmanlike. 

It now remains to sketch the results of the labours of these 
three able and specially qualified men. 

Any one asked to reconstruct a machine is brought face to face 
with the question, ‘‘ What is the work to be done?” So this 
Committee started by asking themselves, What are our military 
forces for, and what is the nature of the work to be done by 
them? At once they discovered that “the scientific study of 
Imperial resources, the co-ordination of the ever-varying facts 
upon which Imperial rule rests, the calculation of forces required, 
the broad plans necessary to sustain the burden of Empire, have, 
until quite recently, found no place in our system of government.” 
Further, that “the evidence taken by the Royal Commission” 
(South African War) “ proves that the Cabinet had, in 1899, 
no adequate means of obtaining reasoned opinions on which 
to base a war policy.” Hence the Esher Committee insisted 
upon the necessity for a real Defence Committee on the lines 
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tentatively suggested by the Hartington Commission fourteen 
years before ; but with a permanent nucleus, consisting of a 
small secretariat, to act as a conduit from the reservoirs of naval 
and military information at the Admiralty and War Office, to 
the fountain-head of executive power—the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet. These pages have been written in vain if the im- 
perative necessity of such a body as part of the constitution 
of government has not been made apparent. As regards the 
internal organisation of the War Office, again the Committee 
proceeded on the lines approved of by the Hartington Com- 
mission. They recommended the complete separation of 
executive from administrative functions, the- abolition of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, the establishment of an Army 
Council—on the model of the Admiralty Board—and with 
Directors of the various branches into which military adminis- 
tration is necessarily divided ; further, the appointment of an 
Inspector-General, and, finally, the grouping of the United 
Kingdom into convenient areas in which to assert and enforce 
the principles governing the whole scheme, and setting up in 
them the necessary executive and administrative staff. 

It is beyond the purpose of this article to examine further 
along the chains of administrative and executive duties and 
responsibilities, coherent in conception and clear in design. 
It is sufficient to state what has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and what still awaits final sanction. The Secretary of 
the Committee of Defence has been appointed, and no fitter selec- 
tion could have been made than that of Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke. The Army Council, the Directors of Branches, and the 
Inspector-General have all been appointed. Thus it will be 
noticed that for the definition of principles on which policy 
rests for determining the form of their application and the 
methods of their expression in the amount and nature of forces 
necessary, the machinery is not only constructed, but is at 
work. A committee is sitting “‘to inquire into the whole 
distribution of the forces,’ and the rest of the Esher Com- 
mittee’s scheme is under the consideration of the Defence 
Committee and the Army Council. We must therefore possess 
our souls in patience until its decisions have been arrived at 
and promulgated. Prolonged consideration, a mature judg- 
ment deliberately arrived at, are essential conditions of real 
and lasting results. Those who desire success to the work of 
these new creations must fervently pray they will not be hustled 
into hasty conclusions by the pressure of Parliamentary or 
popular demand, due to public curiosity as to what sort of an 
Army we are to have. The preliminary questions they must 
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face are these—what sort of an Army have we got, is it the 
sort of Army we want, and if not, how is the transformation 
from what is wrong to what is right to be accomplished? A 
very brief glance at broad facts will show how great and 
complex is their task, for the term “Army” includes the 
military forces of the Crown chargeable to Army Estimates. 

In 1859-60 the total of these forces was under 253,000 men, 
now it is over 809,000, but as there were in the first year some 
32,000 more men borne on the Indian establishment than now, 
it is necessary for fairness of comparison to add that number to 
the 253,000, thus bringing up the total to 285,o00 men in 
1859. Now, out of that total the number available for over-sea 
service was then some 154,000, but without any reserve, while 
now there are only about 193,000, but with an Army reserve 
of 80,000 (total 273,000), though there are about 546,000 
more armed units now on our establishment than in 1859. _ It 
will thus be seen that during the period under notice we have 
more than trebled our total number of armed units, but have only 
increased the number available for general service by some 
77 per cent. But the trouble does not end here, for a cursory 
examination of the composition of the forces available for 
general service then and now reveals something far worse. 
In 1859 practically the whole of the 154,000 available for 
general service were organised units trained for field service, 
the portion appropriated to and trained for fortress service 
being so small as to be negligible. But of the total 273,000 
now available for service anywhere there are over 22,000 


' trained for and appropriated to fortress service only, leaving a 


balance of only 253,000, including reserves, available for and 
appropriated to general service in the field. Thus it will be 
seen that, comparing the first and last years of the period in 
contemplation, our Field Army available for general service of 
the Empire was 54 per cent. of the total armed forces, it is 
now but 31 per cent., while immobile or sedentary force was 
46 per cent., and is now 69 per cent. of the whole. 

A main difficulty confronting those who have to solve the 
Army problem is how to deal with the products of popular 
misconception formulated and expressed in these figures by the 
action of successive administrations prompted by the old War 
Office labouring under a delusion. The full significance of 
these figures can be best exhibited by resort to the writer’s old 
metaphor which, for the sake of brevity, he ventures here 
once more to employ. THE NAVY IS THE SHIELD AND THE 
ARMY IS THE SPEAR of a maritime Empire. Forty-four years 
ago the Shield was assumed to be ineffective, so an inner 
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immobile protection, wholly independent of the Shield, was 
devised. It was constructed by robbing the Spear of its strength 
and power, and a progressive development of this process from 
then till now has led to its natural result—weakness and defects 
of the Spear. But something else meantime has happened. 
The Shield, rejected as untrustworthy, was ultimately found to 
only need strengthening to make it as effective as ever, if not 
more so. Thus the Empire now finds that what it wants most 
it has not got, and of what it wants least it has too much. 
So the Imperial problem to-day is the diminution of immobile 
force, and the development of mobile military power. The 
question is one of readjustment, rendered necessary by past 
errors and modern circumstances, Of the past enough has 
been said, but a word must be added in respect of modern 
conditions. 

While our island was initiating new principles for securing 
safety in war, another island, in another hemisphere, was con- 
templating a new departure, and soon burst from medizval 
seclusion into the field of commerce and the lists of war with 
Western nations. It borrowed all their methods and appliances 
which were good and of proved value by experience. It copied 
all that was best in the military systems and organisations of 
the civilised world. It carefully copied the British Navy, but 
our modern patchwork of military policies it scornfully rejected, 
embracing with a whole heart the principles of British policy 
of the distant past. It is the power of the Shield and the 
Spear of Japan which amazes the world to-day. That nation 
is but repeating in another hemisphere, and close to another 
continent, what England did in the days of her first Edwards, 
and so illustrating principles stamped upon all history by wars 
of maritime States. What is now happening in the Far East 
may be an epoch-making event. It may be that in due course 
the Shield and Spear of Japan will develop proportions which 
in the end will transfer from an island in the Atlantic to another 
island in the Pacific predominance of power in the world. Be 
this as it may, it is for us to gravely reflect upon the military 
responsibilities of our huge and scattered Empire, with its land 
frontiers greater in extent than the diameter of the earth. It 
is for us to realise the proportions to which operations of war 
have grown ; the time, the sacrifices, and the money modern 
science demands to prepare for it ; and with what fearful swift- 
ness appalling results follow its outbreak. Above all, let us 
remember that for the past forty odd years we have spent 
scores of millions in paralysing mobility of our military forces, 
while Japan has, by patient methods involving great sacrifices, 
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created and perfected her Spear, which now, under cover of 
the Shield, she thrusts home close to the lungs of the Empire 
possessing the biggest army in the world. 

Our Prime Ministers seem hitherto to have been without 
knowledge of these main principles, which are, and ever must 
be, the controlling influence in determining the true solution 
of the problem war presents to our maritime Empire. Yet it 
is to the office of Premier that the responsibility of efficiency for 
war and for the avoidance of waste belongs. The ability and 
the honour of the holders of that office cannot be impugned, 
but their erratic follies are written in the chronicles of our 
military expenditure. What wonder? when it is remembered 
that until now our Constitution and our administrative machinery 
provided no instrument to bring into focus the Empire as it is, 
and ensure its requirements for war being brought into some 
sort of broad but true perspective. These requirements remain 
constant, but the willingness to provide the money to meet 
them will and must vary. Prime Ministers and their Cabinets 
must regulate expenditure accordingly. It is their business to 
see when reductions have to be made, that they operate by the 
curtailment of what it is least dangerous to dispense with, and 
what can be soonest and most easily replaced. For example, 
sea power must have precedence of military force. In the 
Navy ships come before men; while in military arrangements 
field artillery and cavalry have precedence over infantry. It is 
the element of time in relation to the possibilities of producing 
effective forces that must rule the form which reduction of 
expenditure, when inevitable, takes. 

With multifarious duties weighing upon them, Prime Minis- 
ters of the immediate past never had a fair chance of acquiring 
a comprehension of the main principles determining true 
policy in preparation for war. For the future an organised 
Committee of Defence will deprive Premiers of any such excuse, 
and its establishment justifies the expectation of continuity of 
policy in days tocome. It may now be hoped the Empire will 
no longer be the corpus vile for departmental experiments. 

The executors of the old War Office, in presenting to the 
new Defence Committee an account of what it spent on and 
did for the Field Army of the Empire, might almost take as a 
model, and paraphrase, the bill sent to a customer by an 
Irish blacksmith : “ Towards curing your honour’s horse until 
he died.” 

JOHN C. R. COLOMB. 
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CANADA AND PREFERENCE 


IT is difficult to obtain unimpeachable evidence upon any 
political matter of fact, which makes such evidence all the 
more valuable whenever it is available. Professor Ashley has 
rendered a substantial service to all unbiased seekers after 
truth as to the attitude of Canada towards the Preferential 
policy (upon which Lord Rosebery and others have made 
statements as surprising as have ever fallen from responsible 
statesmen), by a letter to the Zzmes (April 30) calling attention 
to an important Canadian publication, viz., The University of 
Toronto Studies, published from time to time by the Librarian 
of the University of Toronto in various departments of know- 
ledge. This series includes an annual volume, viz., a Review of 
Historical Publications relating to Canada for the past year, 
edited by the Professor of History at Toronto University, 
Mr. George N. Wrong, in conjunction with the Librarian, Mr. 
H. H. Langton. Professor Wrong is a Canadian born, with 
an intimate knowledge of the professional and political life of 
the Dominion, and as Professor Ashley (who knows what he 
is talking about) tells us, he (Professor Wrong) “has made 
himself more completely master, perhaps, of the literature of 
Canadian history than any other living scholar. In Canadian 
politics, I understand, he is a moderate Liberal. When we 
consider who the writer is, and the character of the publication 
— itself imposing a certain caution upon its authors—in which 
these paragraphs appear, I cannot but think that they are 
deserving of careful attention.” The paragraphs in question 
are to be found at the conclusion of a survey of the recent 
literature on the Fiscal Controversy, and they should make it 
exceedingly difficult for the Opposition to repeat their stereo- 
typed allegation as to Canadian hostility to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. We make no apology for reproducing these somewhat 
lengthy extracts from this authoritative publication, as they 
are of the deepest interest to all our readers in every part of 
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the British Empire. It is all-important, as we have constantly 
urged, that whatever may be our views on the fiscal question, 
we should not persistently misrepresent the Colonial view. 


To sum up, unquestionably public opinion in Canada favours Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy. It is obvious that, at any rate, the agricultural interests of Canada 
must improve under a preferential arrangement with Great Britain, and when 
the overwhelming magnitude of the agricultural possibilities of Canada is borne 
in mind it is safe to say that for many years her interests must be chiefly bound 
up with this phase of development. But in Canadian newspapers there is little 
discussion of the question, and the public mind is not keenly aroused in regard 
to proposals that at present represent only an energetic debate across the ocean, 
The people in Canada who watch this debate most closely are the manu- 
facturers, and upon them a striking effect has already been produced. They 
were getting ready to demand higher protection against even Great Britain. 
But Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme appealed sufficiently to the popular imagination 
to make proposals for increased barriers against Great Britain untimely, and 
now the manufacturers will, on the whole, be glad if they retain what they 
already enjoy. Probably even as a manufacturing country Canada would 
not suffer seriously from preferential trade, for her great natural advantages 
would in time lead British manufacturers to establish their works near the 
source of the supply of their raw material in Canada. . . . Another advantage 
to Canada of preferential trade would be to make the current of her trade flow 
eastward and westward across the oceans, instead of north and south across the 
international border. The former development would make for greater national 
unity, binding east and west provinces together in common enterprises and 
common interest in sea-going trade. 

Commercially Canada has probably more to gain by preferential trade than 
by reciprocity with the United States or by a policy of isolation. Politically 
she has everything to gain from a consolidation of the British Empire such as 
Mr. Chamberlain has made his great objective. The acceptance of the new 
policy by the Colonies has created some surprise in England. It has been 
noted with wonder even that no prominent public man in Canada has spoken 
out in opposition to it. The reason is that there are few serious opponents to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals among Canadians. In England the opposition 
is based on commercial grounds, and we are content to allow Englishmen to 
know most about their own fiscal and commercial concerns, though we could 
wish that the purview of some of the writers might extend beyond the British 
Isles. As it is, when Colonial development is recognised by the free-trade 
advocates it is placed in the same category as foreign competition, a menace 
to British commercial ascendency, and the Imperial issue is ignored... . 
Canadians dread the social and political submersion that would undoubtedly 
follow any form of union with the United States, and they prefer to retain an 
independent type of their own as one of the free States within the British 
Empire. But conditions are changing, and the s¢a¢us that was sufficient for 
the welfare of Canada in the last generation will not be sufficient in the next. 
We must move on or we fall back. Mr. Chamberlain sees this, and with 
characteristic energy he has taken up the Imperial propaganda. 


In this connection we have received the following letter, 
marked “for publication,” from Mr. Edwin S. Montagu and 
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Mr. Bron Herbert (dated May 7, 1904), upon whose amazing 
assertions as to the attitude of Canada towards Preference we 
made certain comments last month : 

SIR,— 

In the current issue of your Review, five and a half pages of doubtlessly 
valuable space are occupied by a transcription of an article from the columns 
of the Zzmes with a running chorus of editorial approval. This, of course, is 
entirely a matter for the Editor of the Z7zmes and yourself. If he does not 
mind we can raise no objection, but you continue with a few paragraphs in 
which you do us the honour of quoting some of the arguments we ventured to 
adduce in the columns of the same newspaper as an answer to the contentions 
contained in the article from the Zzmes Canadian correspondent. You will 
probably join with us in hoping for the day when the views of men in earnest 
will be treated with respect by their political opponents and a subject deemed 
worthy of argument at all will be argued in fairness and decency. But perhaps 
you will permit us humbly to submit that your sneering epithets and the 
motives you attribute to us do not appear to us to be cogent answers to our 
remarks, and we are still of opinion when re-reading what you have quoted 
even in their setting of cheap intolerance, that our arguments remain unan- 
swered and unswerable. 


Of course it is hardly worth while to take exception to objections made by 


you for lack of information. To quote one example Mr. Chamberlain has not 
yet suggested an impost on United States wheat only, whilst admitting freely 
into England wheat from all other sources. And yet this is the policy advo- 
cated in what he regards as the interests of British trade by Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, who has no sympathy with the proposal to tax all corn from non- 
imperial sources. In criticising this you are attempting to cast ridicule not on 
a statement of the opinion of two political opponents but on a statement of fact 
based on Sir Richard’s published speeches. 

You proceed to occupy more of your doubtlessly valuable space by quoting 
from a letter to the Zi#es signed “Tariff Reformer,” and again accompany 
your quotations with that flow of unstinted admiration which is so affecting in 
one tariff reformer when speaking of another. “Tariff Reformer’s” unerring 
pen may have effectually exposed us but we answered, we submit successfully, 
all his arguments in the Zzmes of April 26. 

This last letter of ours is not, we notice, quoted by you nor has “ Tariff 
Reformer” returned to the charge. Has something destroyed the effectiveness 
of his exposition, or what has happened to his “ unerring pen”? 

In conclusion, may we be allowed to correct a comparatively unimportant 
mis-statement in your notes. Your willingness to believe as ill as you may of 
your political opponents has led some unscrupulous informant to take advantage 
of your credulity and you have thus been led to publish a statement which it 
may be just worth while to contradict. Neither of us are contesting seats on 
the Little England platform. We are sure you will regret having been misled 
into inaccuracy and no doubt you will see your way to devoting two or three 
more lines of your doubtlessly valuable space to a withdrawal and an 
apology. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWIN S. MONTAGU. 
BRON HERBERT. 
May 7, 1904. 
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This irate communication would not appear to call for any 
serious reply. Our correspondents are evidently too furious to 
reflect, or they would possibly have realised that the reason 
the May JVational Review contained no reference to a letter 
published in the Zzmes of April 26, was that our May number 
had already gone to press. If “ Tariff-Reformer” has not 
returned to the charge, it was, we imagine, because he had 
already demolished the case attempted to be set up by Mr. 
Montagu and Mr. Herbert, who went to Canada last year 
determined to discover that Canada was opposed to Preference, 
and, like good political partisans, they found what they sought. 
There is nothing surprising in this fact, but they can hardly 
expect us to take their evidence seriously, as if ever there was 
a consensus of opinion upon any political question, it is that 
Canadian sentiment is overwhelmingly in favour of the policy 
of Preference, of which indeed Canada was the pioneer. To 
their indignant repudiation of the statement that they are 
“contesting seats on the Little England platform,’ we can 
only reply that they are both standing under Little England 
auspices, and as their success depends entirely upon their 
receiving the Little England vote, they will find themselves 
compelled to conform to Little England prejudices in their 
respective constituencies. Should they succeed, as is highly 
improbable, and enter the House of Commons, it would be as 
followers of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who can by no 
possible perversion of language be described as an Imperialist. 
We therefore consider ourselves entitled to continue describing 
our joint correspondents as standing “on the Little England 
platform.” 


Canada should be happy in making so little political history at 
the present moment. Her people are mainly engaged in develop- 
ing the national resources, as she continues to enjoy the wave 
of prosperity which has given her a great lift during the last 
two or three years. Her internal trade is booming, her 
external trade is advancing by leaps and bounds, and the 
immigrant is arriving by the thousand from all parts of the 
world. All the statistics show the present value of the 
Canadian preference to the Mother Country, while its future 
advantages, if we are wise enough to reciprocate, are simply 
boundless, The Parliamentary world is concentrating its ener- 
gies upon the construction of another Trans-continental route, 
which the Grand Trunk Railway is prepared to build if the 
contract assented to by the Government should be ratified by 
Parliament. This measure is meeting with the determined 
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opposition of the Conservatives, on the ground that it would 
create a further railway monopoly alike injurious to the 
political and material interests of Canada. In the course of 
his speech on April 20, summarising the debate, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier eloquently defended the Ministerial policy. After dis- 
missing the alternative schemes which had been suggested, he 
came to the question of expense, which was the gravamen of 
the Opposition indictment. 


Fault was found with the Government policy because of the expense. But 
that was exactly why the Government thought it better to contract with the 
Grand Trunk Railway so that the corporation might bear its share of the out- 
lay. The Government’s hope was that the business of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific in the west would enable it to meet its obligations on the western 
division and to pay besides the three per cent. interest on the capital cost of 
the stretch between Winnipeg and Moncton. It was said, and quite truly, 
that when the Grand Trunk Railway made its first proposals it had no thought 
of building from ocean to ocean. They wanted merely to extend westerly from 
North Bay. But the Government’s answer was that they could not have one 
dollar of public money towards such a line. They were told that the Govern- 
ment wanted to see their system extended to the west, but extended in such a 
way that its traffic would go not to Portland, but to St. John and Halifax. 
‘* That,” asserted the Prime Minister, “is the policy we imposed upon them, 
and I declare, as head of the party, that upon that policy we stand cr fall. 
But fall we shall not, for the heart of Canada is with us. Blind is he who does 
not read the signs of the times, who does not realise that the Canadian people 
have made up their minds to have another transcontinental road. 


In a characteristic passage the silver-tongued Premier paid 
this tribute to the Grand Trunk Railway : 


Friend and foe must admit that during the last fifty years the Grand Trunk 
Railway has done a great deal for the development of Canadian life. But it 
is nothing but the truth to say that during the next fifty years the Grand Trunk 
will do more for that development than it has done in the past. It will no 
longer be a foreign company ; it will become a Canadian company, with its 
termini at Canadian ports on both oceans, at Port Simpson and at St. John, 
Halifax, and Quebec, and fifty years from to-day, no, less than fifty, in ten, 
fifteen or twenty years, we shall have another transcontinental railway, every 
inch of it in Canadian territory, with immense terminals on both the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, with the trade flowing over it, not of Canada alone, but of 
Eastern Asia towards Europe, and of Europe towards Asia. This is the state- 
ment which I make to the House; this is the mandate which I have to give to 
the House and to the people, and I repeat what I said a moment ago, upon that 
policy of a national railway from east to west on Canadian territory we stand or 
we fall. 


On April 28 a remarkable function took place in the 
Canadian Senate, when Mr. David Wark, the centenarian 
Senator, and the oldest legislator in the world, was presented 
with a portrait and an Address. He entered the Chamber in 
company with Mr. Scott and Sir Mackenzie Bowell, respectively 
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the Liberal and Conservative leaders of the Upper Chamber, 
and the presentation was made by Speaker Power, speeches 
being also delivered by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Borden, 
the two Leaders in the House of Commons, as well as by 
Mr. Scott and Sir M. Bowell. According to Reuter the 
venerable legislator replied to the Address in good voice, his 
closing words being as follows: 

I join most cordially in the belief that God exercises a wise providence over 
the affairs of this world, and especially over the affairs of this Empire, that He 
purposes to make it a powerful, populous, and prosperous Empire, united 
under our gracious Sovereign in a policy of peace, and that it will be greatly 
blessed under His guidance in bringing about the happy time when the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Our readers will remember that the Australian General Election 
last December resulted in the return of three tolerably equal 
Parties to the Commonwealth Parliament, viz., the Ministerialists 
under Mr. Deakin the Federal Premier ; the regular Opposition, 
led by Mr.Reid ; and the Labour Party, under Mr. Watson ; the 
final figures of the Commonwealth Parliament (taking the two 
Houses together) being 34 Ministerialists, 40 members of the 
Opposition, and 37 Labour members, As any two of these 
Parties could outvote the third in either House, it was only a 
question of time as to when there would be a Ministerial crisis. 
Parliament was opened on March 2, when a somewhat ambitious 
Ministerial programme was announced in the Speech from the 
Throne, the principal measure being a Compulsory Arbitration 
Bill on the lines of the measure introduced by the Barton 
Government, which is very similar in principle to the 
Industrial and Conciliation Act of New South Wales 
establishing a tribunal with practical control over all private 
business, the Court being able to fix wages, hours and con- 
ditions of work. As Mr. Deakin explained, in introducing 
his Bill to the House of Representatives on March 22, 
its “basic principle” was to make employment continu- 
ous, and to cause disputes to be settled by arbitration. 
To the contention that awards could not be enforced, he 
replied that the Court would have behind it the force of public 
opinion, upholding a judicial decision. ‘‘ Under the present 
system disputes existed without being made public, and feelings 
of rancour were engendered between master and workmen, but 
under the proposed Bill there would be a Court to which all 
disputes could be taken by small people as well as great.” He 
pointed to the success of New Zealand and New South Wales, 
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“ where there had been a great increase of industry and no 
strikes,” in answer to those who argued that compulsory 
arbitration would discourage capital. But as this was to be a 
permanent law and not a temporary experiment, the Premier 
pleaded for prudence and circumspection, and he deprecated 
the extension of the measure to State employés, arguing that 
the Federation had not power to deal with the individual 
interests of State Governments, and that the Constitution Act 
by inference must be taken to support that view, consequently 
no State interest could be dealt with till it had been sur- 
rendered. He therefore felt constrained to declare that he 
sympathised with State servants, and would gladly have included 
them in the Bill “were they not under a Federal Constitution 
which they were sworn to obey.” This was regarded as a 
direct challenge to the Labour Party. 

After the second reading of the Arbitration Bill had been 
carried without very serious opposition, the real struggle came in 
Committee. Mr. Fisher, on behalf of the Labour party, 
moved an Amendment extending the Bill to State employés, 
which was ultimately carried by 38 votes to 29, the majority 
being composed of the Labour party plus a contingent of the 
Opposition, While a sufficiency of his followers voted against 
Mr. Deakin to ensure the downfall of the Government, the slim 
Mr. Reid, the Opposition Leader, in order to “ save face” with 
the Anti-Labourites of New South Wales, characteristically 
went into the Ministerial lobby. The defeat was immediately 
followed by the resignation of Mr. Deakin, who advised the 
Governor-General to send for Mr. Watson. The cable has 
served us as badly as ever during this exceedingly interesting 
development, and as the mails have not yet arrived, we are 
still groping in the dark. It was rumoured in the first instance 
that the Labour party would refuse to face the responsibilities 
of office, preferring to continue their irresponsible ré/e of 
Parliamentary guerrillas, but if any such thoughts were ever 
entertained, which we should doubt, as Mr. Watson, their 
leader, has shown himself to be a man of capacity and 
character, they soon realised that they would stultify themselves, 
and hopelessly discredit the Labour cause by refusing office. 
After a short interval it was announced, to the general relief of 
Australian and home opinion, that the Labour Leader had 
undertaken to form the first Labour Government in the history 
of the Commonwealth. This is an infinitely more satisfactory 
solution than the alternative suggested, viz., that Mr. Deakin 
and Mr. Reid should form a coalition Government, which 
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would doubtless have suited Mr. Reid’s interests, but we venture 
to think that Mr. Deakin would have injured his reputation by 
co-operating with such an uncertain colleague as the Opposition 
Leader, who faces both ways on almost every question. 
We cannot help feeling that our Australian fellow countrymen, 
who, it must be remembered, have brought a Labour Govern- 
ment on themselves by their apathy at the polls last December, 
would be well advised in allowing the “ Socialists” to enjoy a 
spell of the sobering effects of power united to responsibility. 
The new Prime Minister is avowedly an advanced politician, 
but he is not more advanced than Mr. Kingston, who was for 
many years Prime Minister of South Australia, and Mr. 
Seddon, the progressive Premier of New Zealand, both of 
whom have succeeded in gaining by their force of character 
and devotion to the public service a wide recognition throughout 
the British Empire. Already Mr. Watson shows signs that he 
realises the gravity of his new position, and at home, in spite of 
every effort to excite prejudice against “ progressive ” Colonial 
politicians, there will be every disposition to judge the new 
Government on its merits. The Cabinet was finally constituted 
as follows, Mr. Watson, it will be seen, undertaking the onerous 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, now vacated by Sir George 
Turner. All his colleagues, with the single exception of the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Higgins, belong to the Labour party, and 
are almost destitute of administrative experience. 


Premier and Treasurer . : ‘ , . Mr. J. C. Watson. 
Minister for External Affairs . ; ‘ . Mr. W. M. Hughes. 
Attorney-General . : a ‘ ‘ . Mr. H. B. Higgins. 
Minister for Home Affairs ‘ ; ‘ . Hon. E. L. Batchelor. 
Minister for Trade and Customs . ‘ . Mr. A. Fisher. 
Minister for Defence ; ‘ i : . Mr. A. Dawson. 
Postmaster-General ‘ ‘ . Mr. H. Mahon, 
Vice-President of the Federal Executive 

Council (without portfolio) . : R - Mr. G. McGregor. 


It is scarcely surprising that some perturbation should have 
been caused in business circles in London by the advent to 
power of the Labour party at a time when Australian finance is 
the subject of highly critical investigation, and the anxiety of 
the creditor is aroused. The new Premier has been at some 
pains to dissipate this concern, pointing out in the course of an 
authorised interview that the Labour party had emphatically 
refused to assent to the Ministerial borrowing policy during the 
last Parliament, and had thereby compelled the Government to 
undertake public works out of revenue, and that there need be 
no fear of any “wild cat” finance. The idea of reckless 
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expenditure on dubious experiments which some people were 
convinced represented the policy of “Labour” would be 
speedily dispelled. His further declaration—which we take 
from the Dazly Chronicle, whose Melbourne correspondent has 
done everything to belittle, if not to misrepresent the prefer- 
ential movement—that if the Mother Country “ makes a con- 
crete proposal for preferential trade, it will receive courteous 
and generous consideration,’ though entirely in accordance 
with what might have been expected from Mr. Watson’s pre- 
vious utterances on the question, has given lively satisfaction 
as a responsible statement that, contrary to the reckless asser- 
tions of Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents, the Australian Govern- 
ment, whatever party be in power, will be willing to deal with 
the Mother Country in the spirit in which she approaches the 
Colonies. In other words, while not prepared to give something 
for nothing, they will be willing to give a Preference for a 
Preference. This, as we shall never weary of reiterating, is 
the ABC of the question. The Daily Chronicle correspondent 
is anxious to assure us that, “in Mr. Watson’s personal view,” 
the subject of preferential trade is in “a nebulous stage.” 
That we can well believe, but it is the duty of the supporters 
of that policy at home to get it out of the nebulous stage, and 
this is what we are all engaged in doing. Whenever a British 
Government obtains a mandate from the British electorate to 
negotiate with the Colonies, it will matter little whether a 
Labour, a Radical, or a Conservative Government is in power 
in Melbourne or Ottawa, as there will be a great consensus of 
opinion throughout the Empire in favour of Imperial Reciprocity. 


On May 18—after an interval of three weeks—Mr. Watson 
was at last able to expound the policy of the new Government 
to the Commonwealth House of Representatives. He declared 
that as he and his colleagues were new to office, it had been 
impossible in the short space of time at their disposal to 
prepare an elaborate programme, and they had consequently 
decided to propose only those measures which there was a 
reasonable prospect of passing. They would re-introduce the 
Arbitration Bill of the late Government, retaining its general 
principles, but “inserting clauses including railway servants 
and those employed in industries carried on by the Common- 
wealth or a State, including clerical employés.” The Arbitra- 
tion Court would consist of a single Judge with special 
technical assessors when desired by either side, but in the 
interests of economy Counsel would not be permitted to 
appear without the consent of both parties. The second 
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Ministerial Measure would be the “ Capital Site Bill,” providing 
a territory of thirty miles square which could not be alienated. 
Then, again, they would introduce a Bill appointing a High 
Commissioner in London to represent the Commonwealth 
interests, which was an economical measure'as it would obviate 
the necessity of continuing the present system of Agents- 
General. There would also be a Fraudulent Marks Bill, a 
New Guinea Bill “with a view to benefiting the natives as 
much as possible from a humanitarian point of view. Recent 
events ... had shaken the faith of the Papuans in the 
unswerving justice of British rule.’ The Government would 
likewise undertake a survey for the Trans-Continental Railway, 
and they would ask for at least £125,000 for the purchase of 
warlike material, the Premier explaining that “ while economising 
in matters of military display, the Government was fully alive 
to the necessity for maintaining military efficiency.” Finally, 
they would introduce Federal Old Age Pensions, and establish 
State control over the tobacco trade, superseding the present 
private monopoly, and a Banking Bill would be introduced 
enforcing cuter alia the Canadian provision compelling the 
Banks to hold 40 per cent. of their cash reserve in Government 
notes. The Navigation Bill would be postponed until next 
Session. Meanwhile, it would be considered by a small Royal 
Commission. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Additional Representation Bill, which is to give twelve 
extra seats to the Cape Assemby and three to the Legislative 
Council, is now law. In spite of frantic denunciations by 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s parliamentary representatives and the obstruc- 
tive tactics of the whole Bond party, Dr. Jameson passed this 
Bill with his full majority in the Assembly and with a majority 
of two in the Council, his nominal majority in the latter House 
being only one. This Bill is very well as far as it goes, and 
has redressed a few of the more glaring inequalities, but it is 
hoped that next Session a measure for comprehensive redistri- 
bution, based on the census which was taken last April in 
Cape Colony, will be introduced. Immediately after 
the passing of the Additional Representation Bill, Dr. 
Jameson brought in an Amnesty Bill, and in order that 
there might be no suspicion of a “deal” with the Bond no 
inkling was given beforehand by the Ministry of the pardon 
which was intended for Cape rebels. The Jameson Cabinet 
were well known to be in favour of releasing from prison 
those rebels who had not already been set free, but nothing 
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was known of their immediate purpose. The Cape 
rebels who will benefit by this act of grace are either men 
who during the heat of the rebellion in Cape Colony 
committed acts of violence (other than acts of war), or who 
were proved to have instigated them, the rank and file of ‘the 
rebels having been let off with five years disfranchisement and 
the ringleaders with the permanent loss of their political rights. 
It is encouraging to see that this Amnesty Bill has been well 
received and that even Mr, Merriman seems to have taken the 
gift of freedom for his unlucky followers in a spirit of grati- 
tude. The Loyalists will welcome any measure which tends 
to healing the wounds caused by the rebellion; they have, 
very rightly, always refused to condone the offences committed 
by their Bond fellow subjects, but they have always shown 
themselves ready to forgive and forget past injuries. 


After months of negotiation, the Chinese Labour Ordinance 
became, on May 13, an accomplished fact, and as we go to 
press preparations are being made for the immediate ship- 
ment to South Africa of the much-needed labourers. The 
public has been mystified by these unaccountable delays, 
so unnecessary, we should have thought, in an acute 
crisis. The Liberals, on the other hand, have gone on 
during the month of May reiterating their twenty-times 
disproved legends about the Transvaal and every one who 
lives there. The fact is that they want British rule in 
South Africa to be a failure, and they do not much mind how 
this is brought about. They want to be able to pose as true 
prophets, and they will do anything in their power, individually 
and collectively, to retard the settlement and prosperity of the 
two new Colonies. Mr. Balfour, at the Albert Hall on May 6, 
devoted a considerable portion of his speech to refuting Liberal 
falsehoods on the Chinese Labour question and on the Johannes- 
burg British. In particular he dwelt upon the danger of the 
situation in the Empire when our colonial fellow subjects feel, 
as they do at present, that they can only obtain justice from 
one of the two great parties in the home Parliament. 


